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Perſons Repreſented 0 


Duke of Venice. 
Prince of Morocco, . , 

Prince A Arragon, ; Suitors to Portia, 
Anthonio, the Merchant of Venice : 

Baſſanio, his friend. 

Salanio ®, 

Salarino, Friends to Anthonio and Baſſanio. 
Gratiano, 

Lorenzo, in love with Jeſſica, 

Sbylock, a Jew: 

Tubal, a Jew, his friend. 

Launcelot Gobbo, a clown, ſervant to Shylock. 
Old Gobbo, father to Launcelot. 

Saletio ©, a meſſenger from Venice. 

Leonardo, ſervant to Baſſanio. 


— | ſervants to Portia. 
z 


Portia, a rich heireſs : 
Neriſſa, her evaiting-maid. 


Jeſſica, daughter to Shylock. 


Mag iſicces of Venice, Officers 4 the Court of Fuſlice, Jailer, 


Servants, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, partly at Venice, and partly a! Belmont, the Seat 


F Portia, on the Cuntinent, 


2 In the old editions in quarto, for J. Roberts, 1600, and in the old 
folio; 1623, there ;* no enumeration of the perions, It was fill made 


by Mr. Rowe. JohN on 


© ft is not eaſy to determine the orthography of this name. In the 
old editions the owner of it is called, —Sa/anio, Saline, and Sclanio. 


STEEVENS. 


© This charater I have reſtored to the Perſcne Dramatis, The 
name 2ppears in the brit folio: the deſcription is taken trom the quarts, 


STEEVENS. 


MERCHANT or VENICE. 


— - —— —— — 


ACT: b.SCEME 


Venice. A Street. 


Enter Ax THON Io, SALARITNO, and SALAN Io. 


Ant. In ſooth, I know not why I am ſo ſad; 
It wearies me; you ſay, it wearies you; 


But 


The reader will find ad ftinQ epitome of the novels from which the 
flory of this play is ſuppoſed to be taken, at the concluſion of the notes. 
It ſhould however be remembered, thit if our poet was at all indet ted 
to the Italian noveliſts, it muſt have been through the medium of ſome 
old tranſlation, which has hitherto eſcaped the reſearches of his moſt in- 
du'trious editors. 

It appears from a paſſape in Stephen Goſſon's Scl of Abuſe, &c. 
1579, that a play comprehencing the diſtinct plots of Shakipeare% Mere 
chant of Venice, had been exhibited long de hte he commenced a writer, 
viz “ The Jew ſhewn at the Ball, repreſenting the greedineſle of 
worldiy choojers, and the bloody minds of uſu es.“ *© Theſe ply, 
{iys Goſſon, (tor he mentions others with it) are gee de and (weet play, 
& c. It is no! improbable that Shakſpzare new-wrrte hie paece,, on the 
model already mentioned, ard that the elder pei formance, being in rior, 
was permitted to drop filently into oblivion 

This play of Shal:ſpeare had been exhibit:d before the year 1599, 28 
appears from Meres's Hits Treaſur y, where it is mentioned with <cleven 
more of our author's pieces. It was entered on the books of the Stati- 
oners? Company, July 22, in the tame year. ft could rot have been 
printed earlier, bec auſe it was not yet licenſed. The old ſong of Ger- 
wutur the Few of Venice, is publifhed by Dr. Percy in the firlt volume of 
his Reliques of ancient Engl f fpe.try. STEEVENS. 

The ſtory was t ken trom an old tranſlation of the Ge/la Romanorum, 
firſt printed by Wynkyn de Worile The honk was very popular, 0 
Shakſpeare has c olely copied ſine of the language: aa add tional argu - 
ment, if we wanted it, of his track of reading —Thþ»ee veſſels ave eu- 
h'bited to a lady for her chorce The firſt was made of pure po/d, well 
belet with precious ones en, and w:thin full of dead men's bones; 
and thereupon was engraven this p fie: Whoſe chuſeth me, ſball find that 
he deſerveth, The ſecond veſſel was made of fine filver, filled with earth 
ad worms; the ſoperſcriptioa was thus: Wheofs chuſeth me, foal! 2 
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But how l caught ir, found it, or came by it, 
What ſtuff tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I ant 


that hit neture defireth, The third veſſel was made of lead, full within 
of precious tones, and thereupon was inlculpt this polie : F/hoſo chuſeth 
me, ſball find that God haih d:jpojed tor him.—The lady, after a com- 
went upon each, chuſes the /eaden veſſel, 

In a MS. of Lidgate, belonging to my very learned fliend, Dr. Aſteev, 
I find a Tate of 1599 — he of Egipt and of Balduid, ex Gt 
Romanorym, Leland thereſore could nut be the original author, as B. ſhop 
Tanner ſulpeted, He lived a century a ter Lidgate. Farmer. 

The two principal incidents of this play are to be found ſeparate'y in 
« collection of odd ſtories, which were very popular, at leaſt five hun- 
dred years ago, under te title of Gn Romanzrum, The firlt, Of the 
bond, is in ch. xIviii. of the copy which I chule to tefer to, à the com- 
pleteſt of any which I have yet ſeen. MS. Hail. n. 2270. A knight 
there borrows money of a merchant, upon cond'tion of forfeiting all bis 
fleſb for non-payment. When the penalty 1s exaded before the judge; 
the knight's miſtreſt, diſguiſed, in forma viri & weſtimentis pretrofis in- 
diita; comes into court, and, by permiſſion of the judge, endeavours to 
mollify the merchant. She ficſt offers him his money, and then the 
double of it, &c. to all which his anſwer is—Conwventionem meam wolo 
habere —Puellza, cum hoc audifſet, ait coram omnibus, Domine mi 
jadex, da rectum judicium ſuper his quæ vobi> dixero,—Vos fcitis quod 
miles nunquam le obligabat ad aliud per literam rift quod mercator 
habeat proteſtatem carnes ab oſſibus ſcindere, ſine ſanguis effuſiene, de 
quo nihil erat prolocutum. Statim mittat manum in eum; i vero lan- 
guinem effuderit, Rex contra rum aftionem habet. Meicator, cum hoc 
aud ſſet, at, Cate mihi pecuniam & omnem actionem ei rem ito. Ait 
puella. Amen dico tibi, nullum denarium habebis ;—poune ergo m:num 
in eum, ita ut fanguinem non efundas, Mercator vero videns fe con- 
ſuſum abſceſſit; & lic vita militi- ſalvata eft, & nullum denarium dedit. 

The other incident, of the caſketr, is in ch xcix. of the fame © I]- 
t-Qion. A king of Apulia ſends his Jaughte? to be mar ied to the ſon 
of in empercr of Rome. After ſome adventures, (which are notheng 
to the preſent purpo'e.) ſte is brought hetore the emperor ; who ays to 
her, Puel'a, propter amorem filii mei multa adveria ſutiinuilii, ip, 
men ſi dig aa fueris ut uxor ejus ſis cito probabo. Et fecit fieri tria vaſa. 
Px1MUM tuit de awro purifſimo & lapidibu pretiofis inte. ius ex umni parte, 
& plenum efi-us mortuvorum; & exterius erat ſubſcriptio: Nui me clege- 
rit, In me Inv niet quod meruit. SECONDOUM vas erat de ar gente puro 
& gemmis pretiofis, plenum terra; & exte id ent ſubſcript.o z Qui me 
elegerit, in me tnwentet quad natura pet. T:r Titi vas de flu nn ho 
vienum L1pidibus pretiofis interiut & pemmis nobilifhn.is, & exterius 
erat ſubſcriptio taus: Qui me eleger:it, in me inveniet quod Deus drijrofrut, 
Ita tiia oſſendit pucllæ, & „ixit, ſi unum ex iitis efegeric in quo commo- 
dum, & proficuum eſt, ßliom meum habebis. Si vero elegeris quod 
nec tibi nec alis eſt commodum, p'um non hibebis.” The young la- 
dy, after mature conſideration of the veſſels and their in{criptior 8, 
c 1uſes the {-aden, which being opened, and ſound to be full of gold and 
precious ones, the emperor fis: * Bona puclla, bene elegiliiz—ideo 
hl;um meum habelus.“ 
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Jam to learn; 
And ſuch a want- wit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That 1 have much ado to know myſelf. 

Salar. Your mind is toſſing on the ocean; 
There, where your argoſies * with portly fail, 
Like ſigniors and richer burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea,— 

Vo over-peer the peny traffickers, 


hat curt'ſy to them, do them reverence, 


As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

Falun. Believe me, fir, had I ſuch venture forth, 
be better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I ſhould be til] 
Plucking the graſs 3, to know where fits the wind; 
Peering“ in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads; 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 
Would make me fad. 


From this abſtract of theſe two ſtories, I think it appears ſufficiently 
plain that they are the remote originals of the two incidents in this play. 
That of the caſkets Shakſpeare might take from the Eoglſh Gee Re- 
manorum, as Dr. Farmer has obſetrved; and that of the bond might 
come to him from the Pecorone; but upon the whole | am rather inclin- 
ed to ſuſpect, that he has followed ſome hitherto unkaown noveliit, who 
had ſaved him the trouble of working up the two (tories into one. 

TYRWHITT. 

This comedy, I believe, was written in the beginning of the year 
1598. Meres's book was not publiſhed till the end of that year. See 
Ln attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol I. 

| Marlowe. 

2 — argoſies] A name given n our author's time to ſhips of great 
burthen, probably galleons, ſuch as the Span ards now uſe in their Weſt 
I:dia trade. Jounsow. 

In Ricaut's Maxim of Turkifo Polity, ch. xiv. is ſaid, . Thoſe vaſt 
carracks called argoftes, which are ſo much famed for the vaitnets of 
their burthen and bulk, were corruptly fo denominated from Rageſies,” 
i. e. ſhips of Raguſa, a city and territory on the gulph of Venice, tri- 
butary to the Porte. Shakſpeare, as Mr, Heath obierves, has given the 
name of Ra.ozine to the pirate in Mea are for Meaſure. STutvEns. 

3 Plucking the graſs, & By holding up the graſs, or any light 
body that will bend by a gentle blaſt, the direction of the wind is found. 
This way I nſ:d im ſbroting. When I wat in the mydde way beiwwixt the 
markes, which was an open place, there I toke a fethere, or a lytile 
graſſe, and fo learned he the wind load,” Afcham jon so. 

4 Peering] Thus the quario printed by Hayes, that by Roberts, 
and the firſt folio. The quario of 1637, # book of no authority, reads 
Ding. MALONE. 


Sa ar - 
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Satar. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Wonld blow me to an ague, when ] thought 
hat ham a wind too great might do at ſea. 
{1 ſhov!d not ſce the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of thallows and of flats; 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew 5 dock'd in ſand 5, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs ?, 
To kiſs her burial, Should J go to church, 
And ſce the holy edifice of ſtone, 
And net berhink me ſtraight of dangerous rocks? 
Which touching Þut my gentle veſſel's fide, 
W ould ſcatter all her ſpecies on the ſtream; 
Enrobe the roming waters with my filks ; 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thought 
io think on this; and thall | lack the thought, 
That fuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make me ſad 2 
But, tell not me; I know, Anthonio 
Is ſad to think upon his merchandize. 
Aut. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eltate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year ; 
"Therefore, my merchandize makes me not ſad. 
Salan. Why then you are in love, 
Ant. Fie, fe 
Salan. Not in love neither? Then let's ſay, you are ſad, 
Becauſe you are not merry: and 'twere as eaſy 
For you, to laugh and leap, and ſay, you are merry, 
Becauſe you are not ſad. Now, by two headed Janus“, 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes ?, 


5 Ancrew] The name of the ſhip. Jon now. 

6 — dock'd in ſand} The old copies have-=do:&s. Correded by Mr, 
Rowe MaLcne. 

7 Vailing ber bigh top lauer than her ribt,] In Bullokar's Englyh 
Expofiter, 1616, to warl,- is thus explained: ** It means ro put off the 
hat, to ftrike ſail, to grove ſion of jubmiſſion.” STEVENS. 

5 — by two beaded Fanus,) Here, lays Dr. Warburton, Shak ſpeare 
ſhews his knowledge in the antique: and ſo does Taylor the water- 
poet, who deſcribes Furtune, Like a Janus with a double-face." 

FAnMER, 

9 — peep through their eyer,) This gives us a very pictureſque image 
of the countenance in laughing, wheu tac eyes appear half ſhut. 

WARBURTON, 


And 
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And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And other of ſuch vinegar aſpèct, 

That they'll not ſhew their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laughable. 


Enter Bas sAN IO, Lorenzo, and GrATlano. 


Salan. Here comes Baſſanio, your moſt noble kinſman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo: Fare you well; 
We leave you now with better company. 
Salar. I wouid have ſtaid till I had made ycu merry, 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 
Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
take it, your own dalinel calls on you, 
And you embrace the occaſion to depart. 
Salar. Good morrow, my lords. 
Baſſ. Good ſigniors both, when ſhall we laugh ? Say. 
when ? 
You grow exceeding ſtrange ; Muft it be ſo ? 
Salar. We'll make our leiſures to attend on yours. 
[Exeunt SALARINO and SALAVIO, 
Lor. My lord Bafſanio, ſince you have found Anthonio, 
We two will leave you“: but, at dinner-time, 
I pray vou, have in mind where we mutt meet. 
Baſſ. J will not fail you. 
Gra. You look not well, ſignior Anthonio ; 
You have too much reſpect upon the world: 
They loſe it, that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellouſly chang'd. f 
Ant. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano: 
A ſtage, where every man mult play a part, 
And mine a fad one. 
Gra. Let me play the Fool“: 


* My hrd Baſſanis, &.] Lorenzo {who, wich Gratiano, had only 
accompanied Baſſavie, till he ſhould find Anthonio,) prepares now to 
leave Baſſanio to his buſineſs; but is detzined by Gratiano, who enters 
into a converſation with Anihboni9, TyurwutrTr, 

i Let me play the Fel-] Alluding to the common compariſan of hu- 
man life to a ſlage-play So that he deſires his may be the fool's or 
buffoon's part, which was a conttant character in the old farces; from 
wheace came the phrale, te pay the al. WarBURTON, 


With 
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With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter ? 
Sleep when he wakes ? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ? I tell thee what, Anthoniv, — 
1 love thee, and it is my love that | my — 
There are a ſort of men, whoſe vifages 
Do cream and mantle, like a ſtanding pond; 
And do a wilful ſtillneſs * entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit; 
As who ſhould ſay, {. am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my des let no dog bark * ! 
O, my Anthonio, I do know of theſe, 
hat therefore only are reputed wiſe, 
For ſaying nothing; who, I am very ſure ?, 
If they ſhould ſpeak, would almoſt damn thoſe ears “, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers, fools. 
I'll tell thee more of this another time: 
But fiſh not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this foul gudgeon, this opinion.— 
Come, good Lorenzo: — Fare ye well, a while; 
1'1] end my exhortation after dinner 5, 
Lor. Well, we will leave you then till dinner- time. 
I muſt be one of theſe ſame dumb wiſe men, 
For Gratiano never let's me ſpeak. 
Gra. Well, keep me company but two years more, 
Thou ſhalt not know the ſound of thine own tongue. 


a wilfy] illneſs.) i. e. an obſiinate filence. Malton. 
2 — le: no dog bark!) This f:ems to be a proverbisl expreſſion. 
STEzrVens, 

3 — who, | am very ſure,)] The old copies read=when, | am very 
ſure, Correated by Mr, Rowe. MaLovxe, 

4 — <o:uld , dar theſe cars,] Some people are thought wiſe, 
whilſt they keep lence; who, when they open their mouths, are ſuch 
''upid praters, that tie hearers cannot help calling them fools, and ſo in- 
cur the judgment 'n the Goſpel. TaroBALD. 


Herd my extertatien after dinner] The humour of this conſiſts. 


in its being an «l:uſfjon to the praftice of the puritan preachers of thoſe 
times; who, being generally very long and tedious, were often forced 
to put off that part of their ſermon called the ect tation, till atter 
dinner. WARBUR TOR. a 


Ant. 


. 
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Ant. Fare well: I'll grow a talker for this gear 5. 
Gra. Thanks, i'faith ; for ſilence is only commendable 
In a neat's tongue dry'd, and a maid not vendible. 


[Exeunt GRATIANo and Loxtnzo, 


Ant. Ts that any thing now?? 

BH. Gratiano ſpeaks an infiaite deal of nothing, more 
than any man in all Venice: His reaſons are as two grains 
of wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff ; you ſhall ſeek all day 
cre you find them; and, when you have them, they are no: 
worth the ſearch. | 

Ant. Well; reli me now, what lady is the ſame, 

To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis'd to tell me of? 

Ba Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 
How much I have diſabled mine eſtate, 

By ſomething ſhewing a more ſwelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance : 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate'; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged : To you, Anthonio, 

Il owe the moit, in money, and in love; 
And from your love I have a warranty 

o unburthen all my plots, and purpoſes, 
Io to get clear of all the debts 1 owe. 

Ant. | pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know it; 
And, if it ſtand, as you yourſelf ſtill do, 
Within the eye of honuur, be aſfur d, 

My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. 


6 — for thir gear.} Any emendation of this paſſag: is unneceſſary. 
the old copy being e riain.y right So, in Supho an! has, a comedy 
Ly Lily, 1598: ** A+ for you, Sir boy, I will teach you how to run away; 
you ſhall be ſtript from top to toe, and whipt with nettles; I will 
handle you for this geare well: | ſay no more.” Again, in Naſhe's 
Epiſtle Dedicatury to his Apologie of Pierce Fennileſs, 1593: [I meane 
tu ttounce him a ter twenty in the hundred, and have a bout with him, 
with two ſtaves and a p'ke, for this peave.” Marton 

I. that any thing n:w?) Does what he has jult ſaid amount to any 
thing, or men any thing? STEzvens. 

So, in Orhello+ * Can any thing be made of this?“ The old cop es, 
by a manifeſt errer oi the preſs, read Ui is that & c. Correct. iy Mc. 
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Daſſ. In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
L hor his fellow of the ſelf. ſame flight 
The felf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
Jo find the other forth; and by advent'ring both, 
oft found both: I urge this chila hood proof, 
Becauſe what follows is pure innocence. 
#1 | owe you much; and, hke a wilful youth, 
Vt That which I owe is loſt : but if you pleaſe 
To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way 
4 Wh'ch you did ſhoot the firſt, I do not doubt, 
„ As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 
i Or bring your latter hazard back again, 
| And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt, 
1 At. You know me well; and herein ſpend but time, 
| To wind about my love with circumſtance ; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
la making queſtion of my uttermoſt, 
Than if you had made waſte of all | have, 
"Then do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And 1 am preſt unto it ® : therefore, ſpeak. 
Bai In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And ihe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues ; ſometimes from her eyes 9 
did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages: 
Her name is Portia; nothing undervalued 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus' Portia. 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth; 4 
For the four winds blow in from every coaſt | 
Renowned ſuitors : and her ſunny locks 
Hang on her temples like @ golden fleece; 
W hich make her ſeat of Belmont, Colchos' ſtrand, 
Aud many Jaſons come in quelt of her. 
O my Anthonio, had | but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, i 
That } ſhould queitionleſs be fortunate, 1 
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* — preft unio it] Ready, Prit, Fr. Steve ws. 

The word is uled it this ſenſe (as Mr, Steevens has the ws.) by mary 
of our ancient writers, MaALuNE, 

0 — {cuzet mes from ber eyes] In old Engliſh, ſometimes is ſynony- 
mus wth for mer/y. Nothing is moe frequent in title ges, than I 
" /omerimns telicw ouch a college,” FARMER, 


Ant. 
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Ant. Thou know'it, that all my fortunes at ſea; 
Neither have I money, nor commodity 
To raiſe a preſeat ſum : therefore go forth, 
Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 
That ſhall be rack d, even to the uttermoſt, 
To furniſh thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go, preſently inquire, and ſo will I, 
Where money is; and I no queſtion make, 
To have it of my traſt, or for my fake. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IL 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Here. 


Enter PoRTiA and Nekrissa, 


- 


Por. By my troth, Neriſſa, my little body is aweary of 
this great world. 

Ner. You would be, ſweet madam, if your miſeries were 
in the ſame abundance as your good fortunes are: And yer, 
for aught | ſee, they are as ſick, that ſurfeit with too much, 
as they that ſtarve with nothing: It is no mean ha | 45596 
therefore, to be ſeated in the mean; ſuperfluity comes ſooner 
by white hairs *, but comperency lives longer. 

Por. Good ſentences, and well pronounced. 

Ner. They would be better, if well follow'd. 

Por. If to do were as eaſy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages, 
princes' palaces. It is a good divine, that follows his own 
inſtructions ; | can eaſier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teach- 
ing. The brain may deviſe. Jaws for the blood ; but @ hot 
temper leaps o'er a cold decree: ſuch a hare is madneſs the 
youth, to ſkip o'er the meſhes of good counſef the cripple. 
But this reaſoning is not in the falhion to chooſe me à huf-, 
band: — 0 me, the. word chooſe! I may neither chouſe 


1 Super fluity comes ſiener by white bairs,] i. e Superflu'ty ſconer 
acquire white hairs; becomes old, We lili a, How did he come 5; 
I? MaLoxs, 
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whom I would, nor refuſe whom I diſlike ; ſo is the will of 
a living daughter curb'd by the will of a dead father: —!s 
it not hard, Neriſſa, that I cannot chooſe one, nor refuſe 
none ? 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men, at 
their death, have good inſpirations ; therefore, the lottery, 
that he hath deviſed in theſe three cheſls, of gold, filver, and 
lead, (whereof who chooſes his meaning, chooſes you,) will, 
no doubt, never be choſen by any rightly, but one who 0 
ſhall rightly love. But what warmth is there in your affec- 
tion towards any of theſe princely ſuitors that are already 
come ? 

Por. I pray thee, over name them; and as thou nameſt 
taem, I will deſcribe them; and, according io my deſcrip- 
tion, level at my affection. 

Ner. Firſt, there is the Neapolitan prince“ 

Por. Ay, that's a colt, indeed ?, for he doth nothing but 
talk of his horſe; and he makes it a great appropriation to 
is own good parts, that he can ſhot him himſelf: 1 am much 
afraid my lady his mother play'd falſe with a ſmith. | 

Mer. Then, is there the county Palatine “. 

Pur. Ke doth nothing but frown : as who ſhould ſay, An 
v will not have me, ehooſe : he hears merry tales, and 
{miles not: 1 f-ar, he will prove the weeping philoſopher 
when he grows old, being ſo ſull of unmannerly ſadneis in 


2 — the Ne politan rince] Tho gh our author, when he compoſed 
this play. e ud not have read the ſo lowing paſſage in Flrio's traufla- 
tion of Montaigne's Efſaies, 1603, he bad perhaps met with the reta- 
ton ju ame other bo k of that tine: © While | was a young lad, (ſays 
eld Montaigie.) 1 ſaw the prince of Salmoaa, at Naples, manage a 
yvung, a rough, and fi-rce horſe, aud ſhow all manner of horſem n- 
ip: wo hold wefton;: vr reals under h « Knees aud toes lo faſt as if they 
had Deen na | d there, and all to ſhew his ſue, {tex y, and unmoveable 
1; ting.” NMALMNE 

3 Ay. tha 's colt, in ed.] Cali is uvſed for a witiel*, heady, gay 
younger. whence (ht ph ate uſed of an old man too juveni e, that he 
Pill! ret ins he c teeth See Henry VIII. Junns x. 

4 —11 there th- c:unty Palatine) I am always inclined to bel eve, 
that Shak pare has more alluſions to particular fats and perſons than 
his : eatiers commonly uppoſe. The count hee mer toned Was, per- 
* pe, Alverius a Laſco, a Pulifh Palatine, who viſited England in our 
au: hor's time, was eag-riy cacetl.d, and fplencidly entertained; but 
running in deb, at last fivie away, and endeavoured to repair his for- 
lure by enchen ment. Jon sR 

Cun'y ard Count in old language were ſy nonymous — The Count 
Aialcv was in London ia 1383 Maron. 1 

13 
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his youth. I had rather be married to a death's head with a 
bone in his mouth, than to either of theſe, God defend me 
from theſe two ! 

Ner, How ſay you by the French Lord, Monſieur Le 
Bon ? | | 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him paſs for a 
man. In truth, I know it is a ſin to be a mocker ; But, he! 
why, he hath a horſe better than the Neapolitan's ; a better 
bad habit of frowning than the count Palatine : he is every 
man in no man: if a throſtle 5 ſing, he falls ſtraight a ca- 
pering; he will fence with his own ſhadow : if I ſhould 
marry him, I ſhould marry twenty huſbands : If he would 
deſpiſe me, I would forgive him ; for if he love me to mad- 
w- 4 | ſhall never requite him. 

Mr What ſay you then to Faulconbridge, the young ba- 
ron of England? 

Pur. You know, I ſay nothing to him; for he underſtands 
not me, nor | him: he hath neither Latin, French, nor 
Italian ®; and you will come into the court and ſwear, that 
] have a poor pennyworth in the Engliſh. He is a proper 
man's picture“; But, alas! who can converſe with a dumb 
how? How oddly he is ſuited! I think, he bought his 
doubler in Italy, his round hoſe in France, his bonnet in 
Germany, and his behaviour every where. 

er. What think you of the Scottiſh lord, his neigh- 
bour ? 

Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him; for he 
borrow'd a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and {wore he 
would pay him again, when he was able: I think, the 
Frenchman became his ſurety 9, and ſcal'd under for an- 
other. 


5 — i/ a throſtle—] Old Copies—traſſel, Correded by Mr. Pope. 
The thr;ſile is the thru, The word occurs again, in A Mid/ummer 
Night's Dream : 

The ihroftle with his note fo true—.” MaLons. 

6 — he h:ith neither Latin, French, ner Halian;] A ſatire on the 
tgnorance 0: the young L.ngliſh tiavellers in our author's time WARE. 

7 — a proper man's picture:) One of the ſenſes of proper in our au- 
thor's time was Ha . In Stowe Svrvey of London, quarto, 1598, 
we meet with ** a faire proper church“ in almoſt every page. MaLong. 
5 Scr. ler d.] Scouiſh, which is in the quarto, was omitted 
in che fi H foi, fur ear of giving oſſence to king James's countrymen, 

; THEOBALD, 

9 I think, the Frenchman became hir ſurety,] Alluding io the con- 
ſtant aſſiſtance, or rather conſtant promiſes of affiltance, that the French 
gave the Scots in ther quarrels with the Englith, This alliance is here 
bumourouſly fatirized, WARZU ATN. 

Ner. 
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Ner. How like you the young German *, the duke of 
Saxony's nephew ? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is ſober ; and 
moſt vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk : when he is 
beſt, he is a little worſe than a man; and when he is worſt, 
he is little better than a beaſt : an the worſt fall that ever fell, 
I hope, I ſhall make ſhift to go without him. 

Ner. If he ſhould offer to chooſe, and chooſe the right 
caſket, you ſhould refuſe to perform your father's will, if 
you ſhould refuſe to accept him. 

Hor. Therefore, for fear of the worſt, I pray thee, ſet a 
Ceep glaſs of Rheniſh wine on the contrary caſket : for, if 
the devil be within, and that temptation without, I know he 
will chooſe it I will do any thing, Neriffa, ere I will be 
marry'd to a ſpunge. 

Ner You need not fear, lady, the having any of theſe 
lords; they have acquainted me with their determinations : 
which is indeed, to return to their home, and to trouble you 
with no more ſuit ; unleſs you may be won by ſome other 
fort than your father's impoſition, depending on the caſkets. 

Por. If 1 live to be as old as Sibylla, Iwill die as chaſte 
as Diana, unleſs I be obtained by the manner of my father's 
will: 1 am glad this parcel of wooers are ſo reaſonable ; for 
there is not one among them but I dote on his very abſence, 
and I pray God prant them a fair departure. 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's time, 
a Venetian, a ſcholar, and a ſoldier, that came hither in 
company of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 

Por. Ves, yes, it was Baſſanio; as I think, ſo was he 
call'd. 

Mer. True, madam; he, of all the men that ever my 
fooliſh eyes look'd upon, was the beſt deſerving a fair lady. 

Por, I remember him well; and I remember him worthy 
of thy praiſe, — How now ! what neus? 


Enter a Servant, 


Serv. The four ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take 
their leave: and there is a fore-runner come from a fifth, the 


H hike you the young German, &c.) In Shakſpeare's time the 
duke of Bivar'a viſted Londen, and was made knight of the garter. 
Perhaps in this enumeration of Portia's ſuitors, there may be ſome 
covert allafioa to thoſe of queen Elizabeth, Jounccn. 
prince 
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prince of Morocco; who brings word, the prince, his mal 
ter, will be here to- night. 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with ſo good heart 
as 1 can bid the other four farewell, I ſhould be glad of his 
approach : if he have the condition * of a faint, and the 
complexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould ſhrive me 
than wive me, Come, Nerifſa.—Sirrah, go before— Whiles 
we ſhut the gate upon one wooer another knocks at the door. 


[ Exeunt, 


SCENE HI. 


Venice. A public Place, 


Enter BASSANIOG and SHYLOCK. 


Shy. Three thouſand ducats, — well. 
Baſſ. Ay, fir, for three months. 
Shy. For three months, — well. 


Bas. For the which, as I told you, Anthonio ſhall be 
bound. 


Shy. Anthonio ſhall become bound, — well. 
Hal. May you ſtead me? Will you pleaſure me? Shall l 


know your an{wer ? 


Shy. Three thouſand ducats, for three months, and An- 
thonio bound. 


Baſj. Your anſwer to that, 

Shy. Anthonio 1s a good man, 

Baſſ. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no;—my meaning, in ſaying he is a 
good man, is to have you underſtand me, that he is ſufh- 
cient : yet his means are in ſuppoſition : he hath an argoſy 
bound to '] ripolis, another to the Indies; I underftand 
moreover upon the Rjalto, he hath a third at Mexico, a 
fourth for England, —and other ventures he hath, ſquander'd 


2 — the condition—] i. e. the temper. qualities, So, in Othello: 
aud then, ot to gentle a condition!” Maron. 


abroad : 
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abroad: But ſhips are but boards, ſailors but men: there 
be land rats, and water rats, water thieves, and land thieves ; 
I mean pirates; and then, there is the peril of waters, winds, 
and rocks: The man is, notwithſtanding, ſufficient : —three 
thouſand ducats ;—1 think, 1 may take his bond. 

Baſſ. Be aſſured, you may. 

Shy. I will be aſſured, | may; and, that I may be aſſured, 
F will bethink me: May I ſpeak with Anthonio? 

Baſſ. If it pleaſe you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to ſmell pork; to eat of the habitation which 
your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into 3; J will 
buy with you, ſell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and ſo following; but I will not eat with you, drink with 
you, nor pray with you. What news on the Rialto? — Who 


4 he comes here ? 
Fntcr AXNTHONIO. 


Fa. This is ſignior Anthonio. 
Shy. [afide.] How like a fawning publican he looks! 
J hate him for he is a chrittian : 
zut more, for that, in lo ſimplicity, 
He ends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip *, 
} will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails, 
Even there where merchants molt do congregate, 
On nie, wy bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls intereſt: Curſed be my tribe, 
IF i torgive him! 
Paſſ. Shylock, do you hear? 


3 — which your prophet, the Nazarite, cenjured the devil into :} 
Perhaps there is no character througi Shak peace, drawn with more ipi- 
rt, nd jaſt ditcrimina ion, ban Shylock's, His language, alluſions, 
and id- 25, are every where fo appropriate to a Jew, that Shylock might 
be exhiviied for an exemplar of that peculiar people. HanLEvy. 

4 — catch him once 1p the 1p, A phraſe taken from the practice 
df wreſticrs. Jon xsox. 

This is an alu ſion to the angebe thus laying hold on Jacob when he 
Wieltled with kum. Sec Cent xx. 2% Kc. HEnLEY, 

Shy. 
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Shy. I am debating of my preſent ſtore; 
And, by the near gueſs of my memory, 
cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thonſand ducats : What of that ? 
'Fubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furniſh me: But ſoft; How many months 
Do you defire ?—Reſt you fair, good fignior ; 

[To AnTHONI1O, 

Your worſhip was the laſt man in our mouths. 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 

By taking, nor by giving of exceſs, 

Vet, to ſupply the ripe wants of my friend 5, 
Il break a cuſtom : ls he yet poſſeſs d, 
How much you would ? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats, 

Ant, And for three months, 

Shy. 1 had forgot, —three months, you told me ſo. 
Well then, your bond; and, let me ſee, — But hear you; 
Methought, you ſaid, you neither lend, nor borrw, 
Upon advantage, 

Ant. 1 do never uſe it. 

Shy. When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's ſheep, 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wiſe mother wrought in his behalf) 

Ihe third poſſeſſor; ay he was the third. 

Ant. And what of him? did he take intereſt ? 

Shy. No, not take intereſt ; not, as you would ſay, 
Dire&ly intereſt ; mark what Jacob did. 

When Laden and himſelf were compromis'd, 

That all the eanlings , which were ſtreak' d, and py ' d, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire, the ewes, being rank, 

In end of autumn turned to the rams: 

And when the work of generation was 

Between theſe wooly breeders in the act, 

The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands 7, 

And, in the doing of the deed of kind “, 


5 — the ripe wants F my friend,] Ripe wants are wants come 10 tte 
eight, wants that come thick upon bin, Jon won. 

Ripe is, I beleve, the true reading. So afterwards: 

But ſtay the very r:ping of the time.” Malonx. 

6 — the eanlings.] Lambs juſt dropt; from ear, eniti, MuysGRAvYS. 

7 — certain wands,) A wand in our author's time was the uſual 
term for what we now call a ſevitch. ALONE. ; 

s — of kind,] i. e. of nature, Cot LIS. 
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He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes ? ; 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blelt ; 
Ard thrift is bleiſing, if men tea] it not. 
Ant. This was a venture, fir, that Jacob ſerv'd for; 
A thing not in his power to bring to pals, 
But ſway'd, and faſhion'd, by the hand of heaven. 
Was this inſerted to make intereſt good ? 
Or is your gold, and ſilver, ewes and rams? 
y. I cannot tell; I make it breed as faſt ' :— 
But note me, ſignior. | 
Ant. Mark you this, Baſſanio, 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe. 
An evil foul, producing holy witneis, 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 
O, what a goodly outſide falſhood hath * ! 
Shy. Three thouſand ducats,—'tis a good round ſum, 
Three months from twelve, then let me ſee the rate, 
Ant. Well, Shylock, ſhall we be beholden to you ? 
Shy. Signior Anthonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies, and my uſances 7 : 


9 — the ſulſome exwer;] Fulſome, I believe, in this inſtance, means, 
laſcivious, obſcene. la the play of Mil-aſſes the Turk, Madam Ful- 
ſome a Baxed is introduced. The word, however, ſometimes fignifies 
offenſive in ſme}l. It is likewiſe uſed by Shakſpeare in X. Jab, to ex- 
preis ſome quality offenſi-e to nature: | 

And ſtop this gap of breath with fulſome duſt." STEevens. 

Minſheu ſuppoſes it to mean nauſeous in ſo high a degree as to excite 
vomiting. MaLons. 

1 —] make it breed as faſt:) So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

Foul cank'ring ruſt the hidden treaſure frets; 
But gold that's put to uſe more gold begers.” MA Lor. 

2 O, what a godly outfide falſhood haf] Falſehood, which as truth 
means hzneſly, is taken here for treachery and knavery, does not ſtand 
for faiſboed in general, but for the diſhoneſty now operating. Jon nsow. 

3 — my u'ances:] Uſance in our author's time, [I believe, figaified 
intereſt of mency. It has been already uſed in this play in that ſenſe: 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of wſance with us here in Venice.“ 

Again in a ſubſequent part, he ſays, he will take “ no doit of uſance 

for his monies.” Here it muſt mean intereſt, MA Lon. 
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Still have 1 borne it with a patient ſhrug * ; 
For ſufferance is the badge of all our tribe: 
You call me—miſbehever, cut throat dog, 
And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gaberdine, 
And all for uſe of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help : 
Go to then; you come to me, and you fay, 
Sy lachs, aue would have monies ; You ſay ſo; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur 
Over your threſhold ; monies is your ſuit. 
What ſhould 1 ſay to you? Should I not ſay, 
Haih a dog money! is it poſſible, 
A cur can lend three thouſand ducats ? or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With 'bated breath, and whiſpering humbleneſs, 
Say this, —Fair Sir, you ſpit on me on wedneſday la; 
You ſpurn' me ſuch a day; another time 
You call'd me—dog ; and for theſe courigſies 
PI! lend you thus much monies. 

Ant, | am as like to call thee ſo again, 
To ſpit on thee again, to ſpurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends; (for when did friendſhip take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ® ?) 
But lend it rather to thine enemy 


4 ti Krave I brrge it with a patient ſbrug;) So, in Marlowe'e Jew 

of Malta, (written and ated before 1593,) printed in 1633; 
** learn'd in Florence bow to kils my hand, 
* Heave up my ſhoulders when they call me dogge.” Maron z. 

5 Shyl:ch,] Our author, as Dr. Farmer informs me, took the name 
of his Jew from an old pamphlet entitled, “ Caleb Shillocke, his pro- 
pheſte, or the Jewes Prediction.“ London, printed for T. P. (Thomas 
Pavyer.) No date. STEgvens. 

A brecd for barren metal of bit friend?] A breed, that is intereſt 
money bred from the principal. By the epithet barren, the author 
would jaſſruct us in the argument on which the advocates againſt uſury 
weat, which is this; that money is a barren thing, and cannot, like 
corn and cattle, mukiply itſelf. And to ſet off the abſurdity of this 
kind of uſury, he put breed and barren in oppoſition, WarBurToN, 

Dr, Warburton very truly interprets this paſſage. Old Meres ſays, 
'* Ulurie and encreaſe by gold and filver is unlawſul, becauſe againſt 
nature; nature hath made them /terill and barren, and uſurie makes 
them procreative,” FARMER. 

Thus both the quarto printed by Roberts, and that by Reyes, in 1600. 
The folio has—a breed of, MALoNs. 


Who 
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Who if he break, thou may'ſt with beiter face 

Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you ſtorm! 

I would be friends with you, and have your love, 

Forget the ſhames that you have ſtain d me with, 

Supply your preſent wants, and take no doit 

Of . Ads for my monies, and you'll not hear me: 

This is kind I offer. 

Ant. This were Kindneſs, 

Shy. This kindneſs will 1 ſhow :— 

Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 

Your ſingle bond; and, in a merry ſport, 

If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 

In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum, or ſums, as are 

Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair fleſh, to be cut off and taken 

1n what part of your body pleaſeth me. , 
Ant. Content, in faith ; I'll ſeal to ſuch a bond, 

And ſay, there is much kindneſs in the Jew. 
Baß You ſhall not ſeal to ſuch a bond for me, 

I'll rather dwell in my neceſſity ?. 

Ant. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it; 
Within theſe two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. O father Abraham, what theſe Chriſtians are; 
Whole own hard dealings teaches them ſuſpect 
The thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me this; 
If he ſhould break his day, what ſhould | gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 

Is not ſo eſtimable, profitable neither, 

As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I ſay, 

To buy his favour, I extend this friendſhip ; 

If he will take it, ſo; if not, adieu; 

And, for my love, | pray you, wrong me not. 
Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will ſeal unto this bond. 
Shy. Then meet forthwith at the notary's ; 

Give him direct ion for this merry bond, 


7 — dwell in my l To dwell ſeems in this place to mean the 
ide 


ſane as to continue, To a 
tiauance. Joux. 


has both the ſenſes of Fabitatien and cone 
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And I will go and purſe the ducats ſtraight ; 
See to my houſe, left in the fearful guard“ 
Of an unthriſty knave ; and preſently | 
will be with you. [Ext. 
Ant. Hie then, gentle Jew. — 
This Hebrew will turn Chriſtian ; he grows kind. 
Baſſ. I like not fair terms ?, and a villain's mind. 
Ant. Come on; in this there can be no diſmay, 
My ſhips come home a month before the day. [Exeunt 


ACT IL SCENE: L 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


Hlouriſb of Cornets, Enter the Prince of Morocco“, and his 
train; PORTIA, NeERitSSA, and other of her attendants. 


Mor. Miſlike me not for my complexion, 


The ſhadow d livery of the burniſh'd ſun, 


To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phœbus' fire ſcarce thaws the iſicles, 
And let us make inciſion for your love, 


3 — Left in the fearful guard & c.] Fearful guard, is a guard that is 
dot to be truſted, but gives cauſe of tear. To fear was anciently to give 
as well as feel terrours, Jon non, 

So, in X. Henry V P. l. 

A mighty aod and a fearful h ad they are Srrrveiss. 

9 T like not fair terms, ] Kind words, good language. ]»uNnsvn. 

1 The od fiage-direQion enjoins that the Printe and followers ſhould 
be all dreſs'o ja white, Malone. 


To 
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To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his, or mine *. 
tell thee, lady, this aſpe& of mine | 
Hach fear'd the valiant * ; by my love, I ſwear, 
The beſt- regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too: I would not change this hue, 
Except to (teal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 

Por. In terms of choice ] am not ſolely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes: 
Beſides, the lottery of my deſtiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary chooſing : 
But, if my father had not ſcanted me, 
And hedg'd me by his will“, to yield myſelf 
His wife, who wins me by that means I told you, 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair, 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 
For my affection. 

Mor. Even for that I thank you; 
Therefore, I pray you, lead me tothe caſkets, 
To try my fortune. By this ſcimitar.— 
That flew the Sophy 5, and a Perſian prince, 
That won three folds of Sultan Solyman,— 
I would out-ſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Out - brave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady“: But, alas the while! 


2 To prove whoſe bleed is reddeſt, his, or nine] To underſtand how 
the tawny prince, whole ſavage dignity is very well ſupported, means 
to recommend hin-ſelf by this challenge, it muſt be remembered that 
red blood is a traditionary fign of courage: Thus Macbeth calls one of 
his frighted ſoldiers, a /illy-Gwer'd lown; again, in this play, cowards 
are ſaid to have livers as white as milk; and an effeminate and timorous 
man is termed a milkſop. Jonnsow. 

3 Hath fear'd the valiant;) i. e. terrify'd. To fear is often uſed by 
our old writers, in this ſenſe. So, in X. Henry VI. P. III. 

« For Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all.” STervens, 

4 And hedg'd. me by his wit—] I ſuppole we may ſafely read; and 
hedg'd me by bir will, Confined me by his will. Jou nsow. 

s That l. w the Sephy, &c.] Shakſpeare ſeldom eſcapes well when he 
is entangled with geography. The prince of Morocco muſt have tra- 
velled far to kill the Sophy of Perſia, Jountow. 

It were well, if Shakſpeare had never entangled himſelf with geagra- 
phy worſe than in the p:eſent caſe, If the prince of Morocco be [up- 
poied to have ſerved in the army of ſultan So/iman (the ſecond, for in- 
ſtance,) | ſee no geographical objection to his having kilfed the Sophi of 
Perſia. See D*Herbel:t in Soliman Ben & lim. TvrxwuirTrT. 

6 To win thee, lady;] The old copies read the lady, Corrected by 


Mr. Pope, MALoNE. 
It 
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If Hercules, and Lichas, play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page“; 
And ſo may |, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſs that which one unworthier may attain, 
And die with grieving. 
Por. You mult take your chance ; 
And either not attempt to chooſe at all, 
Or ſwear, before you chooſe,—if you chooſe wrong, 
Never to ſpeak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage; therefore be advis'd 5, 
Mor Nor will not; come, bring me unto my chance. 
Por. Firſt, forward to the temple; after dinner 
Your hazard ſhall be made. 
Mor. Good fortune then! Cornelis. 
To make me bleſt, or curſed'ſt among men. [Exeunt, 


S Ee. Ik 


Venice. A Street. 
£Ziiter Launcelot Gobbo. 


J. aun. Certainly, my conſcience will ſerve me to run from 
tins Jew my maſter : The fiend is at mine elbow ; and tempts 
me, ſaying to me, Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, good Launcelot, 
vr good Gobbo, or good Launcelot Gobbo, uſe your legs, take 
te flart, run away My conſcience ſays,—no ; take heed, 
honeſt Launceiot ; take heed, honefl Gobbo ; or, as aforeſaid, 


7 So is Alcides beaten by bir page;] The old copies read—by his rage. 


The emendation is Mr. Theobald's Lichas was the boy by whom 


Deianira ſent an envenomed ſhirt to Hercul-s. MAtoxk. 
5 — therefore be advis'd.)] Therefore be not precipitant; conſider 
well what we are to do. Adviſd is the word oppolite to raſb. 


Jonungon, 


honeſt 
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heneſt Launcelot Gobbo; do not run, ſcorn running with thy 
heel 9 Well, the moſt courageous fiend bids me pack; 
via! ſays the fiend ; away! ſays the fiend, for the heawens * ; 
rouſe up a brave mind, ſays the fiend, and run. Well, my 
conſcience hanging about the neck of my heart, ſays very 
wiſely to me,—my honeſt friend Launcelot, being an honeſt man's 
ſon, or rather an honeſt woman's ſon ;—for, indeed, my fa- 
ther did ſomething ſmack, ſomething grow to, he had a kind 
of taſte; - well, my conſcience ſays, —Launcelot, budge not; 
budge, ſays the fiend ; budge not, ſays my conſcience: Con- 
ſcience, ſay I, you counſel well; fiend, ſay I, you counſel 
well: to be ruled by my conſcience, I ſhould {tay with the 
Jew. my maſter, who, God bleſs the mark, is a kind of de- 
vil; and, to run away from the Jew, I ſhould be ruled by 
the bend, who, ſaving your reverence, is the devil himſelf: 
Certainly, the Jew is the very devil incarnation ; and, in my 
conſcience, my conſcience is but a kind of hard conſcience, 
to offer to counſel me to ſtay with the Jew : The fiend gives 
the more friendly counſel ; I will run, fiend ; my heels are 
at your commandment, I will run, 


Enter old Gobbo, with a Laſet. 


Gob. Maſter, young man, you, I pray you; which is the 
way to maſter Jew's ? a 


9 — ſcorn running with thy heels:) Mr, Steevens propoſes to read 
and point thus :—* ſcorn running; w/the thy heels; i. e. connect them 
with a w/the (a band made of oziers) as the legs of cattle are ham- 
pered in ſome counties to prevent their ſtraggling from home. 80 
Chapman : 

„Till I of curious oziers did imply 
« A withe a fathom long, with which his feete 
made together in a jure league meet.“ 

I perceive no need of alteration. The pleonaſm appears to me cen - 
1008 ſiſtent with the general tenour of Launcelot's ſreech, He had juſt be- 
| 100 1 fore expreſſed the ſame thing in three different ways: “ Uſe your legs; 
TELE take the ſtart; run away.” MALON E. 

088 I — away! ſays the fiend, for the heavens;} i. e. Pegone to the hea- 
oe vens. So again, in Much ade about Nething : ** So l deliver up my apes, 
| {to the devil] and away to St. Peter, for the heavens,” MaLons. 

2 Enter old Gobbo, ] It may be inferred from the name of Gobbo, 
that Shakſpeare deſigned this character to be repreſented with a h- 
back, STEzvens. 

I L1un. 


the 
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Laun. [afide.) O heavens, this is my true begotten fa- 
ther! who, being more than ſand- blind, high-gravel blind, 
knows me not: I will try concluſions 3 with him. 

Gob. Maſter young gentleman, I pray you, which 1s the 
way to maſter Jew's ? 

Laun. Turn up on your right hand!“, at the next turning, 
but, at the next turning of all, on your left; marry; at'the 
very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly 
to the Jew's houſe. | 

Gob. By God's ſonties 5, 'twill be a hard way to hit, —— 
Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with 
him, dwell with him, or no? 

Laun. Talk you of young maſter Launcelot ?—Mark me 
now; [afide.] now will I raiſe the waters :—Talk you of 
young maſter Launcelot ? 

Gob. No maſter, fir, but a poor man's fon; his father, 
though I ſay it, is an honeſt exceeding poor man, and, God 
be thanked, well to live, | 

Laun. Well, let his father be what he will, we talk of 
young maſter Launcelot. 

Gob. Your worſhip's friend, and Launcelot, firs, 

Laun But I pray you ergo, old man, ergo, I beſeech you; 
Talk you of young maſter Launcelot ? 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an't pleaſe your maſterſhip, 

Laun. Ergo, maſter Launcelot ; talk not of maſter Laun- 
celot, father; for the young gentleman (according to fates 
and deſtinies, and ſuch odd ſayings, the ſiſters three, and 


3 —try cmclufions)] To try concluſions is to try experiments. 
So quarto R.—Quarto H. and toliv—confuftons., MALONE, 
4 Turn up en your right hand, &c)] This arch and perplexed direc- 
tion to puzzle the enquirer, ſcems to imitate that of Syrus to Demea in 
the Brethers of Terence: 
00 101 cat præterieris, 
„Ad ſiniſtram huc red plated: ubi ad Diane venerit, 
fte ad dextram: ria guam ad portam veniar, Sc. TEO. 
5 -G ſentie, ] I know not exactly of what oath this is a corrup- 
tion. I meet with God's ſanty in Decker's Honeſt Where, 1635 ;j— 
Again, in The longer thou rofl, the more Fool thou art, à comedy, bl. I. 
without dite. Perhaps it was once cuſtomary to ſwear by the /axte, 
i. e. health of the Supreme Being. Oaths of ſuch a turn are uot unfre- 
quent among our ancient writers. All, however, ſeem to have been 
ſo tho:oughly convinced of the crime of prophane ſwearing, that they 
were content to diſguiſe their meaning by abbreviations which were per- 
mitted filently to terminate in irremediable corruptions. STZEVENS. 
© —and Lancelot, fir.) i. e. plain Launcelot; and not, as you te:m 
him, maſter IL aunce lot. MALonE, 


Vor. V. C 


STEEV. 


ſuch 
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ſuch branches of learning,) is, indeed, deceaſed ; or, as you 
would ſay, in plain terms, gone to heaven. 

Gob, Marry, God forbid! the boy was the very ſtaff of 
my age, my very prop. 

Laun, Do I look like a cudgel, or a hovel-poſt, a (taff, or 
a prop: Do you know me, father? 

Gb. Alack the day, I know you not, young gentleman : 
but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy, (God reſt his ſoul !) 
alive, or dead ? 

Laun, Do you not know me, father? 

God. Alack, fir, I am ſand blind, I know you not. 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might fail 
of the knowing of me: it is a wiſe father, that knows his 
own child. Well, old man, I will tell you news of your 
ſon : Give me your bleſhog : truth will come to light; mur- 
der cannot be hid long, a man's ſon may; but, in the end, 


truth will out, f 
Cob. Pray you fir, ſtand up; I am ſure, you are not 


Launcelot my boy. | 

Laun. Pray you, let's have no more fooling about it, but 
give me your bleſſing 7; I am Launcelor, your boy that was, 
your ſon that is, your child that ſhall be *. 


Geb. I cannot think, you are my ſon. 
Laun. I know not what 1 ſhall think of that: But I am 


Launcelot, the Jew's man; and, | am ſure, Margery, your 


wife, is my mother. 
Cob. Her name is Margery, indeed : Il] be ſworn, if 
thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own fleſh and blood. —— 


Lord worthipp'd might he be! what a beard haſt thou got 


7 — give me your bleſſing :} In this converſation between Launcelot ard 
his blind father, there are trequent, reſerences to the deception practiſed 
on the blindue is of Iſaac, and the bleſſing obtaived in conlequence of 
it, HEenLey. 

8 —y:ur child that ſball be.) Launcelot probably bere indulges him- 
ſelf in ta king nonſenſe. So afterwards :;—** you may tell every finger | 
have with my ribs” An anonymous critick ſuppoſes, be means to [2 y, 
I wwas your child, 1 am your bey, and h ever be-your ſon,” But ſen 
not being firſt mentioned, but placed in the middle member of the ſen- 
tence, there is no ground for ſuppoting ſuch an, inverſion intended by our 


author. Beſides; it Launcelot is to be ſeriouſly defended, what would 


his father learn, by being told that Le who was his c:14, ſhall be his 
lon ? Mallon. 


thou 


en 
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thou haſt got more hair on thy chin, than Dobbin's my phil- 


horſe has on his tail“. 

Laun. It ſhould ſeem then, that Dobbin's tail grows back- 
ward ; I am ſure, he had more hair of his tail, than I have 
of my face, when I laſt ſaw him. | 

Gcb. Lord, how art thou changed! How doſt thou and 
thy maſter agree? 1 have brought him a preſent ; How gree 
you now ? 

Laun, Well, well ; but, for mine own part, as I have ſet 
up my relt to run away, ſo I will not reſt till I have run ſome 
ground; My maſter's a very Jew ; Give him a preſent! give 
him a halter; I am famiſh'd in his ſervice; you may tell 
every finger I have with my ribs. Father, I am glad you are 
come; give me your preſent to one maſter Baſſanio, who, 
indeed, gives rare new liveries; if I ſerve not him, I will 
run as far as God has any ground. rare fortune! here 
comes the man to him, father; for | am Jew, if I ſerve 
the Jew any longer. 


Enter Bass AN Io, with LEONARDO, and other followers, 


Baſſ. You may do ſo but let it be ſo haſted, that ſapper 
be ready at the fartheſt by five of the clock: See theſe let · 
ters deliver'd ; put the liveries to making; and defire Gra- 
tiano to come anon to my lodging. [Exit a lerv. 

Laun. To him, father. 

Gob. God bleſs your worſhip ! 

Baſſ. Gramercy ; Would'ſt thou aught with me? 

Gob, Here's my ſon, fir, a poor boy, —- 

Laun. Not a poor boy, fir, but the rich Jew's man; that 
would fir, as my father ſhall ſpecify, — 

. Gob. He hath a great infection, fir, as one would ſay, to 
erve— 

Laun. Indeed, the ſhort and the long is, I ſerve the Jew, 
and have a defire, as my father ſhall ſpecify, 


9 — my phil-horſe] Thill or fill means the ſhafts of a cart or wag» 
gon. STEEVENS. 

All the ancient copies have phil-horſe, but no dictionary that I have 
met with acknowledges the word. It is, I am informed, a corruptien 
uſed in ſome counties for the proper term, :hi/-horſle. Marton, 
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Gob. His maſter and he (faving your worſhip's reverence) 
are ſcarce cater-couſins : 

Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that the Jew having 
done me wrong, doth cauſe me, as my father, being I hope 
an old man, ſhall frutify unto you, — 

Gob. I have here a diſh of doves, that I would beſtow 
upon your worſhip ; and my ſuit is,— 

Laun, In very brief, the ſuit is impertinent to myſelf, as 
yoo worſhip ſhall know by this honeſt old man; and, though 

ſay it, though old man, yet poor man, my father, 

Ball. One ſpeak for both; what would you? 

Laun. Serve you, fir. 

Gob. This is the very defect of the matter, fir. 

Bafſ. I know thee well, thou haſt obtain'd thy ſuit: 


Shylock, thy maſter, ſpoke with me this day, 


Aod hath preferr'd thee ; if it be preferment, 
To leave a rich Jew's ſervice to become 
J he follower of ſo poor a gentleman, 

Laun. The old proverb is very well parted between my 
maſter Shylock and you, fir; you have the grace of God, 
fir, and he hath enough. 

Baſſ. I hou ſpeak' ſt it well: Go, father, with thy ſon: 
Take leave of thy old maſter, and enquire 
My lodging out: — Gixe him a livery [to his followers. 
More guarded * than his fellows : See it done. 

Laun. Father, in: — l cannot get a ſervice, no ;--—1 
have ne'er a tongue in my head.—Well; [/ocking on his 
palm.) if any man in Italy have a fairer table, which doth 
offer to {wear upon a book—?*, 1 ſhall have good fortune 3 ; 


20 


T — were goardet!] i. e. more ornamented, SrrNvixs. 

2 Well; if a man in Italy Fave a fairer table, which doth offer te 
feoear upin ο % -] Table is the palm of the band extended. Launcelot 
congratulates himſelf upon hs Gexterity and goed fortune, and, in the 
hei- ht of bis rapture, in{pcs his hand, aud Congraiulates himſe'f upon 
the felicities in his table. The act of expanoing his hand puts him in 
mind of the action in which the palm is ſhewn, by railing it to lay it on 
the book, in judicial atteltuions, Woll, ſays he, if any man mm Taly 
have a fairer tabie, that dith offer to ſevcar upn a b:rh=Herg be tops 
with aa abrupine.s very common, «nd proceeds to particulars, Jouxs. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation thus far appears to me per-ettiy juit. In 
ſupport of it, it ſhould be 1emembered, that ie is frequently uicd by 
our author and his cotemporaries, for the perſonal pronoun, s. It is 
ſtill fo uſcd io our Liturgy. In the Merry Wiver of Windſor, Mrs. 
Quickly addreiles Fenton ia the ſame language as is here uſed by Laun- 

celot : 
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go to, here's a ſimple, line of life! here's a ſmall trifle of 
wives: Alas, fifteen wives is nothing; eleven widows, and 
nine maids, is a ſimple coming-in for one man: And then, 
to ſcape drowning thrice ; and to be in peril of my life with 


celot :—** I'll be ſeworn on @ book ſhe loves you:“ a vulgariſm that is 
now ſupei ſeded by another of the fame import“ Pl! take my bible-oath 
of it.” MaALONE. 

Without examining the expoſitions ef this paſſage, given by the three 
learned annotators, [Mr. T. Dr. W. and Dr. J.] | ſhall briefly ſet down 
what appears to me to be the whole meaning of it. Launcelot, ap- 
plauding himſelf for his ſucceſs with Baſſanio, and looking into the palm 
of his hand, which by fortune- tellers is called the table, breaks out in- 
to the following reffection: Well: if any man in Italy have a fairer ta- 
ble; which doth offer to ſwear upin a bock, I ſhall have good fortune 
i. e. a table, which doth (not only promiſe, but) offer to ſwear (and to 
ſwear upon a book too) that I ſhall have goed fortune, —(He omits the 
concluſion of the ſentence which might have been) I am much miſtaken; 
or, I'll be hanged, &c. TTawWAuI Tr. | 

3 I fall have good fortune;) The whole difficulty of this paſſage (con- 
cerning which there is a great differegce of opinion among the commen- 
tators) aroſe, as I conceive, from a word being omitted by the compoſi- 
tor or tranſcriber, I am perſuaded the author wrote—l ſhall have 3 
good fortune, Theſe words, ate not, I believe, connected with what 
goes before, but with what follows; and begin a new ſentence. Shak1- 
peare, [ think, meant, that Launcelot, after this abrupt ſpeech- ell; 
if any man that offers to ſwear pen a book, has a — table than mine 
II am much miſtaken: ] ſhould proceed in the ſame manner in which 
he began ;—** | ſhall have no good fortune; go to; here's a ſimple line 
of life! &c.“ So before: | can not get a ſervice, %; — I have neer a 
tongue in my head.” And afterwards: ** Alas! fifte n wives is ne- 
thing.” The Nurſe, in Romeo and Juliet, expreſſes herſelf exattly in 
the ſame ſtyle : Well, you have made a ſimple choice; you know net 
how to chooſe a man; Romeo! no, n:t he ;—be is not the flower of cour- 
teſy, &c.” Soalſoin X. Hen. V. Here's ns fine villainy !”” Again, 
more appoſitely, in the anonymous play of X. Henry Y: * Ha! me have 
zo good luck.“ Again, in the Merry Wives of Mindſer: We are 
imple men; we do net know what's brought about under the profeſſion 
of !ortune-telling.” 

Almoſt every paſſage in theſe plays, in which the ſenſe is abruptly 
broken off, as | have more than once obſerved, has been corrupted. 

It is not without ſome reluctance that | have excluded this emenda- 
tion from a place in the text. Had it been propoſed by any ſormer editor 
or commentator, | ſhould certainly have adopted it; being convinced 
that it is juſt, But the danger of innovation is ſo great, ard partiality to 
our own conceptions ſo deluſive, that it becomes every editor to diſtruſt 
bis own emendations; and I am particularly inclined to do ſo in the 
preſent inſtance, in which | kappen to differ from that moſt reſpedtable 
and judicious critick, whoſe name is ſubjoined to the preceding note. 
According to his idea, the mark of an abrupt. ſentence ſhould not be 
ater the word 6:04, but fortune, MALONK. 


the 
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the edge of a feather-bed * ;— here are ſimple ſcapes! Well, 


if fortune be a woman, ſhe's a good wench for this geer.— 
Father, come; I'll take my leave of the Jew in the twinkling 
of an eye. [Zxeunt Launcelot and old Gobbo. 
Ba. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this; 
1 hele things being bought, and orderly beſtow'd, 
Return in haſte, for ] do feaſt to-night 
My beſt-eſteem*d acquaintance ; hie thee, go. 
Leon. My beſt endeavours fall be done herein. 


_— 
"iy N 


Euter GRATIANO. 


Gra Where js your maſter? 

Leon, Yonder, fr, he walks, [ Exit Leonardo. 

Gra. Signior Baflanio,— | 

By, Gratiano ! 

Gra. | have a ſuit to you. | 

Bafſ. You have obtain'd it. 

Gra. You muſt not deny me; I muſt go with you to Bel- 
mont. 

Bafſ. Why, then you muſt — But hear thee, Gratieno ; 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice; 
Parts, that become thee happily 2 
And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not faults; 
But where thou art not known, why, there they ſhew 
Something too liberal 5 ;—pray thee, take pain 
To allay with ſome cold drops of modeſty 
Thy ſkipping ſpirit ; left, through thy wild behaviour, 
I be miſconſtrued in the place I go to, 

And loſe my hopes. 
Gra. Signior Baſſanio, hear me: 
If I do not put on a ſober habit, | 
Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer books in my pocket, look demurely : | 


4 — in peril of my | fe with the edge of a feather-bed;) A cant phraſe 
to ſignify the danger of marryiog.— A certain French writer utes the 
ſame kind of figure: O mon Ami, jaimerois micux etre tember ſur la 
pointe d'un Oreiller, & m' tire rompii le Con. — WarpurToON. 

5 Something too liberal z] Liberal I have already ſhewn to be mean, 
groſs, coarſe, licentious. Jounon, 

Nay 
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Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hood mine eyes“ 


Uſe all the obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a fad oſtentꝰ 
To pleaſe his grandam, never truſt me more 
Baſſ. Well, we ſhall ſee your bearing“. | 
Gra. Nay, but 1 bar to-night ; you ſhall not gage me 
By what we do to night. 
Baſſ. No, that were pity; 
I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldeſt ſuit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpoſe merriment : But fare you well, 
I have ſome buſineſs. 
Gra. And I muſt to Lorenzo, and the reſt; 
But we will viſit you at ſupper-time. [Exeant. 


SCENE III. 


The ſame, A Room in Shylock's Houſe. 
Enter Its and Launctitor, 


Jef. 1 am res” 0 thou wilt leave my father ſo; 
Our houſe is hell, and thou a merry devil, 

Didſt rob it of ſome taſte of tediouſneſs: 

But fare thee well; there is a ducat for thee. 
And, Launcelot, ſoon at ſupper ſhalt thou ſee 
Lorenzo, who is thy new maſter's guelt ; 


6 hood mine eyes] Alluding to the manner of covering a hawk's 
cyes. STEEVENS. a 
7 — Jad cent] Grave appearance; ſhew of ſtaid and ſerious beha- 
viour, Jou uso. 
Aſtent is a word very commonly uſed for /b+w among the old dramas 
tick writers. STRxEVENSs, | 
$ — your beating.) Bearing is demeanour, of deportment. - Soy in 
Meaſare fer Meaſure : 
* How I may formally in perſon bear me, 
Like a true fliat.“ MaLone. 
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Give him this letter; I would not have my father 
See me in talk with thee. PEE 
Laun. Adieu tears exhibit my tongue. — Moſt beautiful 
pagan,—moſt ſweer. Jew! If a Chriſtian do not play the 
knave, and get thee®, I am much deceived; But, adieu! 
theſe fooliſh drops do ſomewhat drown my manly ſpirit; 
adieu! Exit. 
ef. Farewell, good Launcelot — 
Alack, what heinous ſin is it in me, 
To be aſham'd to be my father's child! 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
Jam not to his manners: O Lorenzo, | 
If thou keep promiſe, I ſhall end this ſtrife ; g 
Become a chriſtian, and thy loving wife. [ Exit, 


$CENSE IV. 


The ſame. A Street, 


Enter GRAT1AaNO, LoktEnzo, SALARINO, and SATAN TO. 


Lor. Nay we will ſlink away in ſupper- time; 
Diſguiſe us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 

Gra. We have not made good preparation. 


9 If @ chriſtian do net play the knave, and get thee, &c.) © If a chrif- 
tian (ſays Launcelot, on receiving a love-letter for Lorenzo,) do not 
play the knave, and carry thee away from thy father's houſe, I am much 
deceived.” I ſhould not have attempted to explain fo eaſy a paſſage, if 
the ignorant editor of the ſecond folio, thinking probably that the word 
get muſt neceſſarily mean beget, had not altered the text, and ſubſti- 
tuted did in the place of de, the reading of all the old and authentick 
editions; in which he has been copied by every ſubſequent editor. Laun- 
ce lot is not talking about Jeflica's father, but about her future huſband, 
] am aware that, in a ſubſequent ſcene, he ſays to Jeffica, ** Marry, 
you may partly hope your father got you net;” but he is now on another 
ſubjet, MaLons., 


Salar. 


NH 
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Salar. We have not ſpoke us yet of torch- bearers “. 
Salan. *Tis vile, unleſs it may be quaintly order'd 
And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Lor. * Lis now but four o'clock ; we have two hours 
To furniſh us :— 


Enter LauNnCELOT, with a letter. 


1 


Friend Launcelot, what's the news ? 
Laun. An it ſhall pleaſe you to break up this ?, it ſhall 
ſeem to ſignify. 
Lor. | know the hand : in faith, 'tis a fair hand ; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on, 
Is the fair hand that writ, 
Cra. Love-news, in faith. 
Laun. By your leave, ſir. 
Lor. Whither goeſt thou? 
Laun. Marry, fir, to bid my old maſter the Jew to ſup to- 
night with my new maſter the Chriſtian, 
Lor. Hold here, take this: —tell gentle Jeſſica, 
I will not fail her ;—ſpeak it privately ; go — | 
Gentlemen, [Exit Launcelot. 
Will you prepare you for this maſque to night? 
I am provided of a torch bearer. 
Salar. Ay, marry, [I'll be gone about it ſtraight. 
Salan, And fo will T. 
Lor. Meet me, and Gratiano, 
At Gratiano's lodging ſome hour hence. 
Salar, "Tis good we do fo. { Exeunt Salar. and Salan. 
Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jeſſica? 4 | 
Lor. J mult needs tell thee all: She hath directed, 


I — torch-bearers ] See the note in Romeo and Juliet, Act I. ſc. iv. 
We have not ſpoke as yet, & c. i. e. we have not yet beſpoke us, &c. Thus 
the old copies. It may, however, mean, we have not as yet conſulted 
on the ſubje& of torch-bearers, Mr, Pope reads—** ipoke as yet“ 

STEEVENS. 
2 — to break up ,] To break up was a term in carving. So, in 
Lives Labour's Loft, Ad III ſc. i: 
„A hoyet, you can carve; 

* Break up this capon.” See the note on this paſſage, 

0 ol STEEVENS. 


C5 How 
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How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe ; 
What gold, and jewels, the is furniſh'd with; 
What page's ſuit ſhe hath in readineſs. 

If &er the Jew her father come to heaven, 

It will be for his gentle daughter's fake : 

And never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 
Unleſs ſhe do it under this excuſe, — 

Thar ſhe is iſſue to a faithleſs Jew. 

Come, go with me; peruſe this, as thou goeſt : 
Fair Jeſnica ſhall be my torch- bearer. 


[ Exeunt. 


SCENE-Y. 


The ſame. Before Shylock's Houſe, 


Enter SyyLOCk, and LAUNCELOFT. 


Shy. Well, thou ſhalt ſee, thy eyes ſhall be thy judge, 
The difference of old Shylock and Baffanio ;— 


What, Jeſhca !—thou ſhalt not gormandize, 
As thou haſt dene with me ;— What, Jeſſica !— 
And ſleep and ſnore, and rend apparel out ;— 
Why, Jethca, | ſay! | 
Laun. Why, Jeſſica ! 
y. Who bids thee call? I do not bid thee call. 
Laun. Your worſhip was wont to tell me, I could do no- 


thing without bidding. 
Enter Je$$1Ca, 


Je/. Call you? what is your will? 
Sy. I am bid forth 3 to ſupper, Jeſſica; 


Tan bid for tb] I am invited. To bid in old language meant to 
pray. MaLioue. 


nt. 
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There are my keys: But wherefore ſhould I go? 
] am not bid for love ; they flatter me : 
But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Chriſtian *.—Jeſhca, my girl, 
Look to my houſe :—1 am right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-mghr. | 
Laun. I beſeech you, fir, go; my young maſter doth ex- 
pect your reproach. 
Shy. So do I his. 
Laun. And they have conſpired together, —I will not fay, 


you ſhall ſee a maſque ; but if you do, then it was not for 


nothing that my noſe fell a bleeding on Black- monday laſt 5, 
at ſick o'clock 1 the morning, falling out that year on Aſh 
Wedneſday was four year in the afternoon. 

Shy. What! are there maſques ? Hear you me, Jeſſica: 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum“, 
And the vile ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd ſiſe, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, 
To gaze on Chriſtian fools with varniſh'd faces: 
But ſtop my houſe's ears, I mean, my caſements; 


4 to feed upon 

The prod:gal Chriſtian.) Shylcck forgets his reſolution. In a former 
ſcene he declires he will neither cat, drink, nor fray with Chriſtians, 
Of this circumſtan:e the poet was aware, and meant only to heighten 
the malignity of the character, by making him depai't from his moſt 
ſ<ttled reſolve, for the proſecution of his revenge. STzgvens. 

5. — then it was not for nothing that my ſe fell a bleeding en Black- 
Monday Ja,] “ Black- Monday is Eafter-Monday, and was fo called 
on this occaſion : In the 34th of Edward IN. (1369) the 14th of April, 
and the morrow after Eaſter-day, king Edward, with his hoſt, lay be- 
fore the city of Paris ; which day was full daik of miſt and hail, ard 
ſo biiter cold, that many men died on their borſes? backs with the cold. 
Wherefore, unto this day, ic hath been called the Blacle- Monday.“ 
Stowe, p. 26 —6. Grey, 

It appears from a paſſage in Lodge's Reſalynde, 1891, that ſome ſu · 
perſtitious belief was annexed to the accident of | bleeding at the noſe : 
As he ſtood gazing, his noſe on a ſudden bled, which made him con- 
jecture it was ſome friend of his.” STrzvens. 

—“ with that mine noſe bled, &c.” MaLone. 

® Lock "þ my doors; and when you hear the drum, 

And the wile ſqueaking of the wwry-neck'd fife, &c.) 
Prima note domum claude; neque in vias 
Sub caatu querulz deſpice tibiz. Hox. Fib. iii. Od. 7. 
MaLonz. 
The folio and one of the quartos read ſquealing. STzEveRs, 


Let 
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Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe.—By Jacob's ſtaff, | 1wear, 
have no mind of feaſting forth to-night : 
But I will go.—Go you before me, ſirrah; 
Say, I will come. 
Laun. I will go before, ſir.— 
Miſtreſs, look out at window, for all this; 
There will come a Chriſtian by, 
Will be worth a Jeweſs' eye 7. [Exit Laun. 
Shy. What ſays that fool of Hagar's offspring, ha? 
Jeſ. His words were, Farewell, miſtreſs; nothing elſe. 
Shy, The patch is kind enough *; but a huge feeder, 
Snail-flow in profit, and he ſleeps by day 
More than the wild cat; drones hive not with me: 
Therefore | part with him; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waſte 
His borrow'd purſe.— Well, Jeſſica, go in; 
Perhaps, I will return immediately; 
Do, as I bid you, | 
Shut doors“ after you: Faſt bind, faſt find; 


A. proverb never ſtale in thrifty mind. [IE. 
Zeſ. Farewell; and if my fortune be not croſt, 
J have a father, you a daughter, loſt, [ Exit, 


7 Will he worth a jleweſs' eye.) It's worth a Jews eye, is a prover- 
bial phraſe.  WHALLEY, 

8 The patch is kind encugh;)] This term ſhould ſeem to have come 
into uſe from the name of a celebrated fool. This I learn from Wil- 
ſon's Art of Rheterique, 1553: ** A word-making, called of the Gre- 
cians Onomatopeia, is when we make words of our own mind, ſuch as be 
derived fon the nature cf things ;—as to call one Patche, or Cowlſon, 
whom we ſee to do a thing fooliſhly; becauſe theſe two in their time 
were notable fook:,”? 

Probably the dreſs which the celebrated Pa!che wore, was, in alluſion 
to his name, patched or pa:ti-coloured, Hence the ſtage fool has ever 
ſince been extibied in a m tley coat. Patche, of whom Wilſon ſpeaks, 
was Cardinal Wyuliey's fool Ma tox E. 

9 Shut doors} Dori is here uſed as 2 diſſyllable. MALons. 


SCENE 
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3 SCENE VI. 
9 - 
4 

= 

1 

| A The ſame . 


Enter GRATIAMO, and SALA kiNO, maſqued. 


Gra, This is the pent-houſe, under which Lorenzo 
Deſir'd us to make ſtand. 

Salar. His hour is almoſt paſt. 

Gra. And itis marvel he out dwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Salar. O, ten times faſter Venus? pigeons fly“, 


2s To ſeal love's bonds new made, that they are wont, 
a To keep obliged faith unforfeited. 
5 Gra. That ever holds: W ho riſeth from a feaſt, 
p With that keen appetite that he fits down ? 
1 Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with the unbated fire 
_ That he did pace them firſt ? All things that are, 
Are with more ſpirit chaſed than enjoy'd, 
62 How like a younker , or a prodigal, 
„ The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
— Hugg'd and embraced by the {trumpet wind 3! 
_— How like a prodigal doth ſhe return | 
ne With over-weather'd ribs “, and ragged fails, 
* 2 Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the trumpet wind! 
er 2 | 
bs, | 
4s 10, ten times fuſler Venus pigeons y,] Lovers have in poetry been 
4 always called Turtles or Doves, which in lower language may be pi- 
"0 geons JoHns0N. 5 
lj 2 — @ younker,] All the ol.! copies read a younger, STEEVENS. 
SE: The word youn&cr 1s uled by Florio in his tranſlation of Montagne, 
and by our author hirmlel in King Henry MALONE. 
3 — empracen by the jt une. 0 101 Soo, in athell : 
E ** The bawdy win, that Kiſſes all it meets.” MA Lon. 


4 With ever-weather*d in,] Thus boch the quartos. The folio has 
over. e.. MALONE, 


3 Euter 
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Enter Lortnzo. 


Salar. Here comes Lorenzo ;—more of this hereafter 
Luer. Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait : 
When you ſhall pleaſe to play the thieves for wives, 
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ll $ Pll watch as long for you then —Approach ; 4 
bt Here dwells my father Jew :-—Ho! who's within ? % 
Wt 3 2 
%% Enter Je$$1Ca above, in boy's cloaths. 2 
| 3 

/ Who are you? Tell me, for more certainty, 3 

Albeit I'll fwear that I do know your tongue. A 


Lor, Lorenzo, and thy love. 
Je. Lorenzo, certain; and my love, indeed; 
For who love | fo much? And now who knows, 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 
Lo. Heaven, and thy thoughts, are witneſs that thou art. 
Jeſ. Here, catch this caſket ; it is worth the pains. 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me, 
For I am much aſham'd of my exchange : \ 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. 
Lor. Deſcend, for you mult be my torch-bearer. 
Je. What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too too light, 
Why, 'tis an office of diſcovery, love; 
And I ſhould be obſcur'd. 
Lar. So are you, ſweet, 
Even in the lovely garniſh of a boy. 
od some at once; by 
ry the eboſe night doth play the runaway, 
nd we are laid for at Baſſanio's feaſt. 
wile 1 will mae faſt the doors, and gild myſelf 
en 20Me more duct, and be with you ſtraight. 
[ Exit, from above, 
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Gra. Now, by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jew 5. 
Lor. Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 

For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge of her ; 

And fair ſhe is, if that mine eyes be true; 

And true ſhe is, as ſhe hath proved herſelf; 

And therefore, like herfelf, wiſe, fair, and true, 


Shall ſhe be placed in my conſtant ſoul, 
Enter Jes$1Ca, below. 


What, art thou come ?—On, gentlemen, away; 
Our maſquing mates by this time for us ſtay, 
| Exit, with JesS$I1Ca and SALARING. 


Enter AnTHoON1O. 


Ant. Who's there ? 
Gra. Signior Anthonio ? 
Ant, Fie, fie, Gratiano! where are all the reſt ? 
Tis nine o'clock ; our friends all ſtay for you :— 
No maſque to-night ; the wind is come about, 
Baſſanio preſently will go aboard: 
] have ſent twenty out to ſeek for you. 
Gra. I am glad on't; I defire no more delight, 
Than to be under fail, and gone to-night. [Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


Flouriſh of Cornets. Enter PoxTia, with He Prince of 
Morocco, and bath their trains. 


Por. Go, draw aſide the curtains, aud diſcover 
The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince: 
Now make your choice, 


5 New, by my hood, a Geniile, and no Fewv.) A jeſt ariſing from the 

ambiguity ot Gentile, which ſignifies both a Heathen, and one wel! bor n, 

OHNEON, 

To underſtand Gratiano's oath, it ſhould be recolleted PER is in a 

maſqued habit, to wbich it is probable that ful merly, av at preſent, a 
large cape or hood was affixed, MaLox k. 

Mor. 
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Mor. The firſt, of gold, who this inſcription bears; — 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men defire. 
The ſecond, filver, which this promiſe carries j— 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt“; — 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath,— 
How ſhall | know it I do chooſe the right ? 

Por. The one of them contains my picture, prince; 
If you chooſe that, then I am yours withal. 

Mor. Some god direct my judgment! Let me ſee, 
] will ſurvey the inſcriptions back again : 

What ſays this leaden caſket ? | 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath, 
Muſt give, — For what? for lead? hazard for lead? 
This caſket threatens : Men, that hazard all, 
Do it in hope of fair advantages: 
A golden mind ſtoops not to ſhows of droſs; 
I'll then nor give, nor hazard, auyht for lead. 
What ſays the ſilver, with her virgin hue ? 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves, 
As much as he deſerves ?—Pauſe there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand: 
If thou be'ſt rated by thy eſtimation, 
Thou doſt deſerve enough; and yet enough 
May not extend ſo far as to the lady; 
And yet to be afeard of my deſerving, 
Were but a weak diſabling of 781 
As much as I deſerve ! Why, that's the lady: 
I do in birth deſerve her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding ; 
But, more than theſe, in love I do deſerve, 
What if 1 ſtray'd no farther, but choſe here? 
Let's ſee once more this ſaying grav'd in gold. 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire. 
Why, that's the lady; all the world defires her: 
From the four corners of the earth they come, 
To kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing ſaint, 
The Hyrcanian deſerts, and the vaſty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now, 
For princes to come view fair Portia : 
The watry kingdom, whole ambitious head 

- Opits in the face of heaven, is no bar 


6 — as blunt;] That is, as groſs as the dull metal. Jonmson, 
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To (top the foreign 2 but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. 

One of theſe three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is't like, that lead contains her? Twere damnation, 

To think ſo baſe a thought ; it were too groſs 

To rib her cerecloth in the obſcure grave, 

Or ſhall J think, in filver ſhe's immur'd, 

Being ten times undervalu'd to try*d gold? 

O ſinful thought! Never fo rich a gem 

Was ſet in worſe than gold. They have in England 

A coin, that bears the image of an angel 

Stamped in gold; but that's inſculp'd upon ? 

But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lies all within —Deliver me the key; 

Here do I chooſe, and thrive I as I may! 
Por. There, take it, prince, and if my form lie there, 

Then I am yours, [he unlocks the golden caſket. 
Mor. O hell! what have we here? 

A carrion death, within whoſe empty eye 

There is a written ſcroll ? PII read the writing. 


All that glifters is not gold; 
Often have you heard that told : 

any a man hif fe hath ſold, 
But my outſide to behold : 
Gilded tombs ds worms infold *, 
Had you been as wiſe as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your anſwer had not been inſcrol d. 
Fare you well ; your ſuit is cold, 


7 — inſculp'd npon;] To inſculp is to engrave, SrREEVE MS. 

S Gilded tormbs do worms in fald.] The old copies read—Gilded time 
ber. The emendation was made by Dr. Ne who obſerves, that 
a a tomb is the proper repoſitory of a death's bead.“ Tombes (for ſuch 
was the old ſpelling) and timber were eaſily confounded. Yet perhaps 
the od reading may be right. The conſtrution may be —Worms do 
'ntold gilded timber, Thi-, however, is very haiſh, and the ear is of- 
tended. Ina poem entitled, Of the Silke Hormes and their flies, 410. 
1899, is this line: 

** Belore thou waſt, were timber worms in price.“ 

Dr, Johnſon's emendation is ſupported by Shakſpeare's 101ſt Sonnet: 
= it lies in thee 
To make thee much out- lire 2 gilded tomb,” MALONE, 


Cold, 
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Cold, indeed; and labour loſt: - 
Then, farewell, heat; and, welcome, froſt.— 
Portia, adieu! I have too griev'd a heart 


To take a tedious leave: thus loſers part. [ Exit. 
Por. A gentle riddance :—Draw the curtains, go :=— _ 
Let all of his complexion chooſe me fo ?, LExeunt. 


SCENE VIII. 


Venice. A Street. 


Enter SaLARtNO and SALANXIO, 


Salar, Why man, 1 faw Baſſanio under fail ; 
With him is Gratiano gone along; 
And in their ſhip, I am ſure, Lorenzo is not. 
Salan, The villain Jew with outcries rais d the duke; 
Who went with him to ſearch Baſſanio's ſhip, 
Salar. He came tov late, the ſhip was under ſail : 
But there the duke was given to underſtatd, 
That in a gondola were ſeen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jeſſica: 
Beſides, Anthonio certify'd the duke, 
They were not with Baſſanio in his ſhip, 
Salan. | never heard a paſſion fo confus'd, 
So ſtrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets: 
My daughter {0 my ducats O my daughter ! 
Fled with a Chriftian ?—O my chriſlian Kew: — 
Juſtice ! the law ! my ducats, and my duugbier!— 
A ſealed bag, two ſealed bags of ducats, 
double ducats, flon from me Ly my daughter! 
And jewels ; two flones, two rich and precious ſlones, 
Stol'n 7 my daughter !— Tufſice ! find the girl! 
She hath the fiones upon ber, and the ducats ! 


9 — chooſe me ſo.) Here Dr. Johnſon would cloſe the ſecond Ad, to 
give une ior Baſſanio's paſſage to Belmont. MaLoxs. 
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Salar. Why, all the 5 in Venice follow him, 
Crying, —his ſtones, his daughter, and his docats. 
Salan. Let good Anthonio look he keep his day, 


Or he ſhall pay for this. 
Salar. ho well remember'd : 
I reaſon'd * with a Frenchman yeſterday ; 
Who told me,—in the narrow — that part 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our country, richly fraught: 
thought upon Anthonio, when he told me; 
And wiſh'd in ſilence, that it were not his. 
Salan. You were beſt to tell Anthonio what you hear; 
Vet do not ſuddenly, for it may grieve him. 
Salar. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
I ſaw Baſſanio and Anthonio part: 
Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return; he anſwer'd,— Do not ſo, 


Slubber not * buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſanio, 

2 the * oo of 4 time ; 1 

And for the Few's bond, which he hath of me, 

Let it not enter in your mind of lowe 3 : 

Be merry; and employ your chiefeft thoughts 

To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oftents of love 

As ſhall conveniently become you there : 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him “, nnd 
n 


t Treaſon'd) I. e. I converſed, 80, in King J. b.: 
Our griefs, and not our manners, rea/on now.” STEVENS. 
2 Slubber -] To flubber is to do any thing careleſly, imperfeQly. 
STERVENS. 

3 — your mind of love:) Of love, is an abjuration ſometimes uted by 
Shakſpeare. So, in Merry Wives, Ad II. ſe. vii: “ Quick, —defires 
you to ſend her your little page, of all lever: i. e. ſhe deſires you to 
ſend him by all means. 

Your mind of love may, however, in this inſtance, mean—your loving 
mind, So, in the Tragedie of Craſus, 1604, a mind of treaſon is a 
treaſanable mind, 

*+* Thoſe that ſpeak freely, have no mind of treaſon.” STrevens. 

If the phaſe is to be underſtood in the former ſenile, there ſhould be 
a comma after mind, as Mr. Langton and Mr. Heath have obſerved. 

MALOXNS. 

+ And even three, his eye being big with tears, 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, &c.] So curious an 
obſerver of nature was our author, and ſo minutely had he traced the 
operation of the paſſions, that many paſſages of his works might _— 

. Di 
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And with affection wondrous ſenſible 
He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and ſo they parted. 
Salan. I think, he only loves the world for him. 
I pray thee, let us go, and find him out, 
And quicken his embraced keavineſls 5 
With ſome delight or other. 
Salar. Do we ſo. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IX. 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe, 


Enter Nzr1884, with a Servant. 


Ner, Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the curtain ſtraight ; 
The prince of Arragon hath ta'en his oath, 
And comes to his election preſently. 


Flouriſh of Cornets, Enter the Prince of Arragon, PorTi4, 


and their trains, 
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Por. Behold, there ſtand the caſkets, noble prince: 
If you chooſe that wherein I am contain'd, 
Straight ſhall our nuptial rites be ſolemniz'd; 
But if you fail, without more ſpeech, my lord, 
You muſt be gone from hence immediately. 

Ar. | am enjoin'd by oath to obſerve three things: 
Firſt, never to unfold to any one | 


n 


. 


. r 


niſh hints to painters. It is indeed ſurprizing chat they do not ſtudy his 


plays with this view, In the paſſage beſore us, we have the outline of 
a beautitul picture, MA LON E. 


5 — embraced heavine/s] The heavineſs which he indulges, and is 
fond of. EDWwã ADS. 


So we ſay of a man now that he hugs his ſorrows, Joy NsSO0R. 
So, in this play, Act III. ſc. ii: 
** —doubttul thoughts and raſh-embrac'd deſpair. STEEVENS. 


Which 
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Which caſket *twas I choſe ; next, if I fail 
Of the right caſket, never in my life 

To woo a maid in way of marriage; laſtly 
If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Por. To theſe injunctions every one doth ſwear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthleſs ſelf. 

Ar. And ſo have I addreſt me“: Fortune now 
To my heart's hope !—Gold, ſilver, and baſe lead. 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath : 
You ſhall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard, 

What ſays the golden cheſt ? ha! let me fee :— 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire. 
What many men deſire, — That many may be meant 
By the fool multitude ?, that chooſe by ſhow, 


6 And fo have I addreſt ne] To addreſs is to prepare. The mean- 
ing is, | have prepared myſelf by the fame ceremonies. STEEVENS. 

believe we ſhould read: 

And to have l. Addreſs me, Fortune, now, 
+ To my heart's hope !” 

So, in the Terry Wives of Windſor, AQ III. ſcene the laſt, Falſtaff 
lays, ** I will then addreſs me to my appoiniment. TyrwHiTT., 
3 — T hat many may be meant 

By the feel multitude,—] i. e. By that many may be meant the 
fooliſh muſt.tude, &c. The fourth folio firſt introduced a phraſeology 
more ag eeable to our ears at preſent,—** Of the fool multitude,” — 
which has been adopted by all the ſubſcquent editors ;-—but change 
merely for the lake of elegance is always dangerous, Many modes of 
ipeech were familiar in Shakſpeare's age, that are now no longer uſed. 

I have reaſon to congratulate mylelf on having here adhered to the 
ancient copies, having, ſince this note was printed, met with many 
examples ot this kind of phraſeology. So, in Plutarch's Life of Cæſar, 
as tranſlated by North, 1876: ———he aunſwered, that theſe fair long- 
he red men made him not affrayed, but the lean and whitely-faced fel- 
lows; meaning that by Brutus and Caſſius.“ i. e. meaning by that, &c, 
Again, in Sir Thomas More*s Lite of Edward the Fiitha;—Holiaſhed, 
p.-13942 © thai meant he by the lordes of the quee e's kindred that 
were taken befcre,” i. e by that he meant the lords, &c. Again, 
thide», 1371: ** My lord, quoth Haſtings, on my life, never doubt 
you ; for while one wan is there,—never can there be, &c. This 
meant he by Cat which was of his near ſecrete counſ.ile.” i. e. by 
this he meant Cateſby, &c. | 

Agein, Puttenham in h's Arte of Poefie, 1889, p. 157. after citing 
ſome enigraatical verſes, adds, „the good old gentleman would tell 
un that were children, how it was meant by a furr'd glove.” i. e. 2 
turr'd giove was meant by it,—i. e. by the enigma. Again ibidem, p. 
01: Any ſimple judgment might eaſily perceive by whom it was 
meant, that is, by lady Elizabeth, queene of England. Maroxx. 


Not 
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Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach; 


Which pries not to the interior, but, Ike the martlet 2 
Builds in the weather on the onrward wall, | 
Even in the force * and road of caſualty, 9 
I will not chooſe what many men deſire, = 
Becauſe | will not jump with common ſpirits, 47 


And rank me wun the barbarous multitudes. 
Why, then to tice, thou (lver-treaſure-huuſe ;* 
Tell me once more what title thou doſt bear: 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves ; 
And well faid too; For who ſhall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the ſtamp of merit! Let none preſume 
To wear an I Auf dignity. 
O, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv'd corruptly ! and that clear honour 
Were pnrchas'd by the merit of the wearer | 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare ? 1 
How many be commanded, that command ? J 
How much low peafantry would then be glean'd 
From the true ſeed of honour 9? and how much honour 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varniſh*'d? Well, but to my choice: 
Ibo chooſeth me, fhall get as much as he deſerves ; 
I will aſſume deſert; — Give me a key for this, 
And inſtantly unlock my fortunes here 
Por, Too long a paute for that which you find there, 
Ar. What's here ? the portrait of a blinking idior, 
Preſenting me a ſchedule? I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia ? 
How much unlike my hopes, and my deſervings ? 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall have as much as deſerves. 
Did I deſerve no more than a fool's head? 
Is that my prize? are my deſerts no better ? 


8s —in the force] i. e. the power. Srrrvzvs wn, 
9. How much low: pleaſartry would then be glean'd 
From the true jeed of honour FP) The meaning is, How much mean- 
ing would be found among the great, and how much greatneſs among the 
mean, But ſince men are always ſaid to g/zan corn though they may 
pick chaff, the ſentence had been more agreeable to the common manner 
of ſpeech if it had been written thus : 
Hu much low pleaſantry would then be pick'd 
From the true ſeed of honour F how much honour 
Glean'd from the chaſſ? Joungon. 
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Por. To offend, and judge, are diſtin offices, 
And of oppoſed natures, | 
Ar. What is here? 


3 The fire ſeven times tried this; 

4 Seven times try'd that judgment is, 
That did never chooſe amijs : 
Some there be, that ſhadows tiſs ; 
Such have but a ſhadow's bliſs ; 
There be fools alive, I wis *, 
Silver d oer; and fo was this. 
Tale what wife you will to bed *, 
I will ever be your Head: 


So be gone, fir *, you are ſped. 


Still more fool I ſhall appear 

By the time I linger here: 

| With one fool's head I came to woo, 
4 But I go away with two.— 

4 Sweet, adieu! I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wroth #. 


[ Exeunt Arragon and train, 


Por. Thus bath the candle fing'd the moth. 

O theſe deliberate fools! when they do chooſe, 

1 hey have the, wiſdom by their wit to loſe. 
Ner. The ancient ſaying is no hereſy ;— 

Hanging and wiving goes by deſtiny. 

Pur. Come, draw the curtain, Neriſſa. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser, Where is my lady ? 
Por. Here; what would my lord? 


1 — I wis,] I know, iſßea, German, Sydney, Aſcham, and Wal. 
er uſe the word, STErVEeNs. 
2 Take what wife you will to bed,] Perhaps the poet had forgotten 
hat he who miſſed Portia was never to marry any woman. Jon Nns0VN. 
3 &, be gone, Sir, —] Sir, which is not in the old copies, was ſupplied 
by the editor of the ſecond: folio, for the ſake of the metre. MaLont 
+ — to bear my wroth.] The old edition» read——* to bear my 
preath.” Wrea'h is uſed in ſome of the old books for misfortune; and 
is often ſpelt ruth, which at preſent ſignifies only p/ty, or ſorrow for 
be miſery of another. The modern editors rea my wrath, STEEV. 
5 Por. Here; what would my lord?) Would not this ſpeech to the 
le vant be moi e proper in the mouth of Neriſa? Tynawnirr. 


Serv, 
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Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate = 
A young Venetian, one that comes before = 
To ſignity the approaching of his lord: AY 
From whom he bringeth ſenſible regreets *; 4 
To wit, beſides commends, and courteous breath, b 
Gifts of rich value; yet | have not ſeen | * 
So likely an ambaſſador of love; w 
A day in April never came fo ſweet, AY 
To ſhew how coſtly ſummer was at hand, = 
As this fore-ſpurrer comes before his lord. 4 

Por No more, I pray thee; I am half afeard, | 
Thou wilt fay anon, he is ſome kin to thee, 2 
Thou ſpend'ſt ſuch high-day wit in praiſing him, IH 
Come, come, Neriſſa; for I long to ſee E 
Quick Cupid's poſt, that comes 10 mannerly. | 

Ner. Baſſanio, lord love, if thy will it be! [Exeunt, 


ACT III. 8 EN E. I. 


Venice. A Street. 


Later SALANIO and SALARINO, ' 
Salan. Now, what news on the Rialto? 1 
Salar. Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd, that Anthonio : 
hath a ſhip of rich lading wreck'd on the narrow ſeas ; the Ml 
Goodwins, I think, they call the place; a very dangerous . 
flat, and fatal, where the carcaſſes of many a tall ſhip lie 
buried, as they ſay, if my poilip report be an honeſt woman WW 
of her word, | IJ :: 
—_ tl 
6 regreets z] i. e. ſalutations. So, in another of Shakſpeare's 5 


plays; “ Unyoke this leizure, and this kind regreet,” STEEVENS. 9 
Salan. 4 
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Salan. I would ſhe were as lying a goſſip in that, as ever 
knapt ginger *, or made her neighbours believe ſhe wept for 
che death of a third huſband ; But it is true, - without any 

lips of prolixity, or croſfing the plaia high-way of talk,— 
chat the good Anthonio, the honeſt Anthonio,—O that I had 
a title good enough to = his name company !— 

Salar. Come, the full ſtop. 

Salan. Ha, —what ſay'ſt thou? Why, the end is, he hath 
loſt a ſhip. | 

Salar. I would it might prove the end of his loſſes ! 

Salan. Let me ſay amen betimes, leſt the devil croſs my 
prayer ; for here he comes in the likeneſs of a Jew.— 


| Enter Suvrocx. 
ant, 


How now, Shylock ? what news among the merchants ? 
Shy. You knew, none ſo well, none ſo well as you, of 
my daughter's flight, 
— 2 Salar. That's certain; I, for my part, knew the tailor 


that made the wings ſhe flew withal. \ 

Salan. And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 
fledge ; and then it is the complexion of them all to leave 
the dam. | 

Shy. She is damn'd for it. | 

Salar. That's certain, if the devil may be her judge. 

Shy. My own fleſh and blood to rebel ! 

Salan. Out upon it, old carrion ! rebels it at theſe years? 

Shy. I ſay, my daughter is my fleſh and blood, 

Salar. There is more difference between thy fleſh and hers, 
than between jet and ivory; more between your bloods, than 
there is between red and rheniſh :—But tell us, do you heat, 
whether Anthonio have had any loſs at ſea or no? 


9 n p D — wis 
8 7 ; "x the 
n 8 8 
r e - IE 
- 8 * * 6 4 E , A 8 


= 1 -» knapt ginger,] To lap is to break ſhort, The word occurs in 
onio the P/a/ms, STzzvans. 
the > — my prayer z] i. e. the prayer or wiſh; which you have juſt now 
rous Ml vitered, and which I devoutly join ia by ſaying amen to it. Mr. Theo- 
| ald and Dr. Warbuzton unneceſſarily, [ think, read—tby prayer. 
2 MaLlovs. 
man The people pray as well as the prieſt, though the latter only pro- 
= >ounces the words, which the people make their own by ſaying Amen to 
them, It is, after this, needleſs to add, that the Devil (in the ſhape of 
Jex) could not oroſs Salarino's prayer, which as far as it was ſing!» 
care! if his, was already ended, Hearn. ; 


„„Vor. V. D Shy. 
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-$hy. There I have another bad mateh: a banktupt, a pro- 
digal 3, who date ſcarce ſhe w his head on the Rialto; a beg- 
bz that was uſed to come ſo ſmug upon the mat: — let bim ³ 

ok to his bond: he was wont to call me uſurer ;—let him 
look to his bond: he was wont to lend money for a Chriſtian "8 
courteſy ; let him look to his bond. | 

Salar. Why, I am ſure, if. he forfeit, thou wilt not take 
his'fleſh ; What's that good for:? | 1 

Shy. To bait fiſh withal: if it will feed nothing elſe, it 
will feed my revenge. . He bath diſgraced me, and. binder'd 
me half a million; laughed at my loſſes, mock'd at my gains, 
ſcorn'd my nation, thwarted my bargains, cool'd my friends, ⁵⁶ 
heated mine enemies: And whats his reaſon? I am a Jew: 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands; organs, di- 
menſions, ſenſes, affections, paſhoas ? fed with the ſame food, ⁵ 
hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubject to the ſame diſeaſes, 
heal'd by the ſame means, warm'd and cool'd by the ſame 


' winter and ſummer, as a' Chriſtian is? If you prick us, do | F | 


wa not bleed“? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 
poiſon us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, ſhall we not 
revenge? If we are like you in the reſt, we will reſemble you 
in that. If a Jew wrong a Chriſtian, what is his humility? 
revenge: If a Chriſtian wrong a Jew, what ſhould his ſuf- 
ferance be by Chriſtian example? why, revenge. The vil- 
lainy you teach me, | will execute; and it ſhall go hard, but 
1 will better the inſtruction. | 


Euter a Servant. 
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Ser. Gentlemen, my maſter Anthonio is at his houſe, 4 
and deſites to ſpeak with you both. * 
Salar. We have been up and down to ſeek him. 


-, > 
+Y 


4 
* 
1 


3 — a'bawukrupt, a predigal.) Dr. Warburton aſks, ** Why 2 prodi- 4 p 
gal?” and capriciouſly reads, a bankrupt for-a prodigal MaLonwe. 3 


There could be, in Shylock's opinion, no prodigality more eulpable 
than ſuch hberality as that by which a man expoles himſelf to ruin for 
his friend. Jonwson. * „end 2 

His lending money without intereſt, “ for a chriſtian courteſy,” was 
[likewiſe] a rea on tor the Jew to call Anthonio prod gal. Epw arms. ii 

4+ If yeu prick us, do che not bleed F} Thus Plutarch's'Life of 'Cziar, iiY 
p. 140, quaito, v. iv. Cæſar does not conſider that his ſubjects 27e 
mortal, and bleed hen they are fricked.” us dani iy tray puain Bl 
Nj a. Kalceę ili dH Aer ag. 8. W. Y 
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4 Enter: Tuna. 


Salan. Here comes another of the tribe; a third cannot be 
match'd, unleſs the devit himſelf turn Jew. 

Exeunl SaLAx. SaLAR. and Servant. 

Shy. How now, Tubal, what news from Genoa? haſt 
thou found my daughter ? 

Tub.. I often came where 1 did hear of her, but cannot 
find her. | 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there! a diamond gone, 
colt me two thouſand ducats in Frankfort! The curſe never 
fell upon our nation till now; I never felt it till now: two 
e ducats in that; and other precious, precious je wels. 
—I would, my daughter were dead at my foot, and the 
jewels in her ear! would ſhe were hears'd at my foot, and 
the ducats in her coffin ! No news of them Why fo :— 
and I know not what's ſpent in the ſearch. Why, thou loſs 
upon loſs! the thief gong with ſo much, and ſo much to find 
the thief; and no ſatisfaftion, no revenge: nor no ill luck 
ſtirring, but what lights o' my ſhoulders ; no ſighs, but of my 
breathing ; no tears, but o' my ſhedding. 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too; Anthonio, as I 
heard in Genoa, — 

Shy. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. — hath an argoſy caſt away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God :—Ils it true? is it true. 

Tub. 1 ſpoke with ſome of the failors that eſcaped the 
wreck. : 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal; — Good news, good news: 
ha! ha !—Where? in Genoa 5 ? 

Tub. Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, as I heard, one night, 
fourſcore ducats. 

Shy. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me: —I ſhall never ſee 
my gold again: Fourſcore ducats at a fitting! fourſcore 
ducats | | 

Tub, There came divers of Anthonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that ſwear he cannot choofe but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it; I'll plague him; Vl torture 
him; I am glad of it. | 


| 5 —Where? in Genoa?) The old copies read Here in Genoa, Cor- 
rected by Mr, Rowe. MaLons. , 


D 2 Tub. 
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Tub. One of them ſhewed me a ring, that he had of your 
daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! Thou tortureſt me, Tubal : it was 
my turquoiſe ; I had it of Leah, when I was a bachelor®: 
would not have given it for a wilderneſs of monkies. 

Tub. But Anthonio is certainly undone. | 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: Go, Tubal, fee 
me an officer, beſpeak him a fortnight before: I will have 
the heart of him, if he forfeit; for were he out of Venice, 
I can make what merchandize I will: Go, go, Tubal, and 
meet me at our ſynagogue ; go, good Tubal ; at our ſyna- 
gogue, Tubal. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IL 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe, 


Enter BassAnto, PorTIA, GraTlIano, Neriss4, and 
Attendants, The caſkets are ſet out. 


Por. I pray you, tarry ; pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard ; for, in chooſing wreng, 


I loſe 


6 —it was my turquoiſe; I Lad it of Leah, when I was a bacbeler :} 


A turguoiſe is 2 precious ſtone found in the veins of the mountains cn 


the confines of Perſia to the eail, ſubject to the Tariars. As Shylock 
had been married long enough to have a daughter grown up, it is plain 


he did not value this turqubiſe on account of the money for which he 3 
might hope to ſel] it, but merely in reſpect of the imeginaty virtues 


formerly aſcribed to the ſtone, It was ſaid of the Turkey ſtore, that it 
faded or brightened in its colour, as the health cf the wearer excreaſed 
or grew leſs, To this Ben Jonſon refers, in his S,, 
„ And true as Tuarki/e in my dear lord'e ring, 
© Look well or ill with him,” 
Again, Edward Fenton in Secrete Wonders of Nature, bl. l. quarto, 


1569 : © The Turkeys doth move when there is any peril prepared to =» 


him that weareth it.” P. 51. b. 
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ir l loſe your company; therefore, forbear a while: 
here's ſomething tells me, (but it is not love,) 
is I would not loſe you; and you know yourſelf, 
Hate counſels not in ſuch a quality: 
But leſt you ſhould not underſtand me well, 
(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,) 


© I would detain you here ſome month or two, 

e hefore you venture for me. I could teach you. 
>, Ho to chooſe right, but then I am forſworn ;. 
d do will I never be: ſo may you mils me; 


But if you do, you'll make me wiſh a ſin, 

That I had been forſworn. Beſhrew your eyes, 
They have o'er-look'd me, and divided me 
XX One half of me is yours, the other half yours, — 
Mine own, I would ſay; but if mine, then yours, 
And ſo all yours“: O, theſe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights; 
And fo, though yours, not yours.—Prove it ſo, 
Let fortune go to hell for it, not I. 
I ſpeak too long; but 'tis to peize the time ? z 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 
To ſtay you from election. 
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Let me chooſe;. 
For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 
8 For. Upon the rack, Baſſanio? then confeſs 
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But Leah (if we may believe Thomas N'cols, ſometimes of Jeſus 


College in Cambridge, in his Lapidary, &c.) might have preſented Shy- 


lock with his Turquoiſe for a better reaſon ; as this ſtone ** is likewile 
ſaid to take away all en nity, and to reconcile man and wife.” 

Other ſuperſtitious qualities are imputed to- it, all of which were 
either monitory, or preſervative of the wearer. STEEvVENS. 

7 And fo all yours : =] The latter word is here uſed as a diſſyllable. 
Ia the next line but one below; where the ſame word occurs twice, our 


author, with his uſual licence, employs one 2s 4 word of two ſyllables, 


and the other as a monolyllable. Ma toxk. 
vin Let fortune ge to hell for it,—not I] The meaning is, If the 
he worlt | fear thouid happen, and it ſhould prove in the event, that 1, 


who am juſtly yours by the free donation I have made you of myle! 
ſhould yet not be yours in conſequence of an unlucky choice, let for- 
tune go to hell for robbing you of your juſt due, not 1 for violating my 
oath.” HearTa. 
9 — to peize the time;] To peize i \ ia Ki 
Richard ts 71 peize is from peſer, Fr. So, in King 
* Leſt leaden lumber peize me down to- morrow. 


To peize the time, therefore, is 19 retard it by hanging wweights upon 
it, STEBYENs, 
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What treaſon there is mingled with your love. 

Baſſ. None, but that ugly treaſon of miſtruſt, 
Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love: 
There may as well be amity and hfe 
"Pween ſnow and fire, as treaſon and my love. 

Por. Ay, but | fear, you ſpeak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do ſpeak any thing. 

Bofſ. Promiſe me life, and l' confeſs the truth. 

Por. Well then, confels, and live. 

Ba Confeſs, and love, 

Had been the very ſum of my confeſſion: 
O bappy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me anſwers for deliverance ! 
But Jet me to my fortune and the caſkets. 

Por. Away then: I am lock'd in one of them; 
if you do love me, you will find me out. — 
Neriſſa, and the reſt, ſtand all aloof. 

Jet muſick found, while he-doth make his choice; 
Then, if he loſe, he makes a ſwan-like end, 
Fading in muſick: that the compariſon 

May ſtand more proper, my eye ſhall be the ſtream, 
And wat'ry death-bed for him: He may win; 
And what is muſick then? then muſiek is 

Even as the flouriſh when true ſabjeAas bow 

To a new-crowned monarch : fuck it is, 

As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And ſummon him to marriage. Now he goes, 
With no leſs preſence ', but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 

The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 

To the fea-monſter : I ſtand for ſacrifice ; 

The reſt aloof are the Dardanian wives, 

With bleared viſages, come forth to view 


The ifſue of the exploit. Go, Hercules 


1 With u leſi preſence,) With the ſame dignity mies. 
OHNSOW, 
2 To the ſea monſier :] See Ovid. Metamerph. L. b. xt. let 199. 
et ſeq. Shakipeare however, I believe, had read an account of this 
#dventure in The Deſbructien of Trey :—“ Laomedon Caſt his eyes all 
bewept on him, [Hercules] and was all abaſhed to lee his greatpeſs and 
his beauty.” Sce B. I. p. 221, edit. 1617. Maro. 
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Live thou, I live: With much much mote diſmay 
view the ſight, than thou that mak*ſt the fray. 


Muſick, whil Bass ax IG comments on the caſkets to himſelf. 
I . 


1. Tell me, where is fancy “ bred, 
Or in the heart; or in the head ? 
How begot, how nouriſhed ? 

Reply. 
2. It is engender'd in the 96, 

With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the ra where it lies; 
Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
P11 begin it, = Ding dong, bell, 
All. Ding dong, bell. 


Baſſ.—So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelyves?; 
The world is Nt dectiy'd with ornament. 
la law, what plea fo tainted and corrupt, 

But, being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice , 

Obſcures the ſhow of evil? In religion, 

What damned error, but ſome ſober brow 

Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the groſſneſs with fair ornament 2 

There is no vice 5 ſo ſimple, but aſſumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 

As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 

"The beards of Hercules, frowning Mars ; 

Who, inward ſearch'd, have livers white as milk? 

And theſe aſſume but valour's excrement *, 


* — fanry] here, as in many other places, ſignifies love. 


| Mato. 
3 Se may the outward fbowr, &c.) He begins abruptly ; the ficlt part 
of the argument has paſſed in his mind. Jonwsom. 


4 — gratious voice,] Pleaſing; winning favour, Jonxs0n. 
S There is ns vice—]) The old copies read vice. The emendation 
was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. + MAvons. | 


0 — valour”s excrethent,]-i. 6, what a litule higher is called the beard 
of Hereules. So, ** pedler's excrement,” in the Winter's Tale. 


Matrox. 


To 
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To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 

And you hall ſee ' tis purchas'd by the weight 7; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

Making them lighteſt that wear moſt of it:“ 

So are thoſe Bt, — 8 ſnaky golden locks, 

W hich make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, often known 

To be the dowry of a ſecond head, 

The ſcull that bred them, in the ſepulchre d. 

Thus ornament is but the guiled ſhore * 

To a moſt dangerous ſea; the beauteous ſcarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 

The ſeeming truth which cunning times put on 

To entrap the wiſeſt. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
Tween man and man: but thou, thou meager lead, 
Which rather threatneſt, than doſt promiſe aught, 


7 - by the weight;) That is, artificial beauty is purchaſed ſo ; as. 
falſe hair, &c, STEt vena. 

* Making them lighteſt, hieb wear moſt of it.] Lighteſt is here 
uſed in a wanton ſenſe. So afterwards: 1 * 

Let me be light, but let me not ſeem light.“ MaLone. 

8 — criſped—] i. e. curled. STzzvens. | 

9 — in the ſepulchre.) See a note on Timon of Athens, AQ IV. ſe. iii. 
Shakſpeare has likewiſe ſatirized this yet prevailing faſhion in Zove's 
Labour's Loſi, STzzvans, 

The prevalence of this faſhion in Shakſpeare's time is evinced by the 
following paſſage in an old pamphlet entitled The Honeftie of this Age, 
proving by goed circumſtance that the werld was never bone till now, 
by Barnabe Rich, quarto, 1615 ;==* My lady holdeth on her way, per- 
haps to the tire-maker's ſhop, where ſhe ſhaketh her crownes to beliow 
upon ſome new faſhioned attire, upon ſuch artificial deformed Ke 
that they were fitter to farniſh a theatre, or ſor her that in a ſtage · play 
ſhould repreſent ſome hag of hell, than to be uſed by a chriſtian wo- 
man.” Again, ibid: ** The'e auire- makers within theſe ſortie yeares 
were not known by that name; and but now very lately they kept their 
lowzie commodity of periwigi, and their monſtrous attires cloſed in 
boxes ;—and thole women that uſed to weare them would not buy them 
but in ſecret, But now they are not zſhamed to ſet them forth upon 
their ſtalls, - ſuch a monſtrous mop-powles of haire, ſo proportioned and 
defor med, that but within theſe twenty or thirty yeares would have 
drawne the paſſers-by to ſtand and gaze, and to wonder at them.” 

M ALONE. 

1 — the guiled fore} i. e. the treacherous ſhore, STEVENS. 

Guiled for beguiling ; the paflive for the active participle. 
MAaLlover. 


3 Thy 
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Thy paleneſs moves me more than eloquence ?, 
And here chooſe I; Joy be the conſequence ! 
Por. How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhudd'ring fear, and e 
0 love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy, 
la meaſure rain thy joy *, ſcant this exceſs ;, 


at the golden caſter for its gaudineſs, and the filver one for ics palene/s ; 
but what! is he charmed with the leaden one for having the very ſame 
"TE quality that diſpleaſed him in the ſilver? The poet certainly wrote—Thy 


"XX 
4 = * 
= & 


2 Thy paleneſs moves me more than eloguence,] Baſſanio is diſpleaſed 


"RTE plainneſs moves me, &c. This charaQterizes the lead from the filver, 


"FEE which pa/eneſs does not, they being both Pale. Beſides, there is a beau- 

iy io the antitheſis between plainneſs and eleguenee between faleneſs 

and e/-quence none. So it is [aid before of the leaden caſket : 

1 This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt WaABZURToYT. 

7 It may be that Dr. Warburton has altered the wrong word, if any 
WT alteration be neceſſary. I would rather give the character of filver, 

« — thau ftale, and common drudge, & The paleneſs of lead is for 


IE Hawes. In Fairfax's Tafſo, we have 
.Y © The lord Tancredie, pale with rage as lead.“ 

As tothe antitheſis, Shakſpeare has already made it ia the Midſum- 
mer Night's Dream, ** When (ſays Theſeus) I bave ieea great clerks 
look pale, 

& I read as much-as from the rattling tongue 
* Of laucy and audacious eloguence.” Farmer: | 

Our author again mentions the paleneſi of lead in Remes and Juliet 
* Unwieldy, flow, heavy, and pale as lead.” 

By laying an emphaſis on Thy, [Thy paleneſs moves me, &c.] Dr. 
W's. objeQion is obviated. Though Baſſanio might object to ſilver, 
that“ pale and common drudge,” lead, though * yet not being 
in daily uſe, might, in his opinion, deſerve a preference. | have there- 
fore great doubts concerning Dr. Warburton's emendation.. MA LON E. 

3 In meaſure rain thy joy,) The folio and one of the quartos read 


rem was the word intended by the author. The words rein and rain 
(be obſerves) were not at that time diſtinguiſhe4 by regular orthography. 
Having fre que at occaſion to make the ſame obſervation in the peruſal'of 
the firſt folio, I am al ſtrongly inclined to the former word; but as 
the text is intelligible, have made no change. Reis in the ſecond in- 
ſtance quoted: below by Mr. Steevens is ſpelt in the old copy av it ls 
here re. So, in the Tempeſt, edit. 1623: - 8 
= do not give dalliance f 


* Too much the raigne.” "'MALOGNE. I” A3" : 
When this note was written, the following paſſage in X. Rekry 10. 
6 I. did not occur to me, It is ſtrongly in favour of the reading 
e eat: | 


* 4 


ever alluded to. Diane declining, pale as any ledde, ſays Stephen - 


raise. The other quarto—razge. Dr. Johnſon once thought that 


D 5 oj | «me bot. 
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I feel too much thy bleſkng, make it leſs, 
For fear I ſurfeit ! 
Baſſ. What ſind J here!! 

Fair Portia's counterfeit 5 ? What demy- god 

Hath come ſo near creation? Move theſe eyes? 

Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Scem they in motion? Here are ſever'd lips, 

Parted with ſugar- breath; ſo ſweet a bar 

Should ſunder ſuch ſweet friends: Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider; and hath woven 

A golden meſh to entrap the hearts of men, 

Faſter than gnats in cobwebs: But her eyes, — 

Ho could he ſee to do them? having made one, 
Methinks, it ſhould have power to {teal both his, 
And leare itſelf unfarniſh'd © : Yer look, how far 
The ſübſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underprizing it, ſo far this ſhadow 

Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. Here's the ſcroll, 
The continent and ſummary'of my fortune. 


„ but in ſhort ſpace 
« It r@in'd down fortune ſhowing on thy head, 
© Ant ſuch a flood of greatneſsſell on you,“ &c. N 
Maron. 
1 believe Shakſpeare alluded to the well known proverb, It cannct 
rain, but it pours So, in the Laws of Cahdy, by B and Fletcher: 
W pour not te o faſt Joys on me, 
«* But {prickle them fo genily, I way (and them.“ 
r. Toll-t is of opin en tha! Fern is the true word, as it better 2grees 
» . . . 
Wich the context: ad more efpecially on account ef the following paſ- 
ſage ia Corioldnur, which approaches very near to the prefeat teading : 
: of b-irg once cha! *d, he cannot 
„Be reid agg n to temperance.” 
Sa, in Love's Laveur's La, Ad V. ſc. ii: 
1 „ Ret» thy tongue“ STrevens, 
4 "FW pat find There?) The latter word is here employed as a d'flyl- 
Able. Mater. | 
. Fatr Portia"; counterfth ?] Counterfeit, which is at preſent uſed 
only. in a bad ſenſe, unciently fienificd a /rFenejs. a reſelr lance, without 
comprehending any dea of Iraud STtgvens. | 
6 And leave ite unſurmiſh'd :} i. e. and leave itſe lf incomplete; 
unaccompanied with the ther utual component part of a portran, viz. 
another cy, &c. The variour {eatures of the face our author iecms to 
have conſidered as the furniture of a pictufe So, in At you like it: 
She was fed like a buntſman;“ i. e. had all the appenda es 
| belong ae to a Huffman. Maresx. Di 
Perbaps it might be And leave himſef uniurniſh'd, Jou xs. 
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You that chooſe not by the wiew, 
Chance as fair, and chooſe as true! 
Since this fortune falls to you, 

Re content, and ſeek no neau. 

I you be <vell pleat d with this, 
And hold your fortane for your bliſs, 
Turn yuu where your lady ir, 

And claim her with à loving kiſs. 


A gentle ſcroll ;—Fair lady, by your leave; Ling her. 
come by note, to give, and to receive. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes, 
Hearing applauſe, and univerſal ſhout, 
Giddy in ſpirit, ſtill gazing, in a doubt 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe? be his or no 
So, thrice fair lady, ſtand I, even ſo; 
As doubtful whether what I ſee be true, 
Until confirm'd, ſign'd, ratify'd by you. 

Par. You ſee me, lord Baſſanio, where I ſtand, 
Such as Jam: though for myſelf alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my with, 
To wiſh myſelf much better; yet, for you, 
would he trebled twenty times myſelf ; 
A thouſand times more fair, ten thouſand times 
More rich; 
That only ro ſtand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account : but the full ſum of me 
Is ſum of ſomething ?; which, to term in groſs, 
Is an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpraRis'd : 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet fo old 
But ſhe may learn“; happier than this, 


7 — peals of praiſe) The ſecond quarto reads—pearles of praiſe; 
: i . Jon wsow; 
This reading may be the true one. So, in Whetſtone's Arbour of Fir- 
Tue, 1576 — The fearles of praiſe that deck a noble name,” 
yen, iu R. C's verſes in praiſe of the ſame author's Rock of Re- 
gard : | 
But that that beares-the pearle of proiſe away.” STe: veus. 
8 I; ſum of ſomething ;] i. e. is not entirely ideal, but amounts to 
as much as can be found in—an wnleſſon'd girl, &c. STzzvans. 
9 But /oe may learn;] The latter word is here uſedas a diſſyllable. 
Marons. 


She: 
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She is not bred ſo dull but ſhe can learn; 1 
Happieſt of all, is, that her gentle ſpirit = 
Commits itſelf to yours to be directed, "= 
As from her lord, her governor, her king, a 
Myſelf, and what is mine, to you, and yours : = 
Is now converted: but now I] was the lord = 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, * 
Queen o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, = 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf, B 
Are yours, my lord; I give them with this ring; = 
Which when you part from, loſe, or give away, = 
Let it preſage the ruin of your love, ; 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. = 

Bal. #1 you have bereft me of all words, 9 
Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins: * 
And there is ſuch confuſion in my powers, = 


As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleaſed multitude; 
Where every ſomething, being blent together“, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, fave of joy, 
Expreſt, and not expreſt: But when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence ; 
O, then be bold to ſay, Baſſanio's dead. 
Ner. My lord and By It is now our time, 
7 hat have ſtood by, and ſeen our wiſues proſper, 
To cry, good joy; Good joy, my lord, and lady! 
Gra. My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 
I wiſh you all rhe joy that you: can wiſh ; 
For, I am {nre, you can with none from me? : 
And, when your honours mean to folemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beſeech you, 
Even at that time | may be marry'd too 
Beg. With all my Er art, fo thou canſt get a wife. 
Gra. I thank your lordſhip; you have got me one, 
My eyes, my lord, can look as ſwift as yours: 
You ſaw the miſtreſs, I beheld the maid ; 
You lov'd, I lov'd ; for intermiffion 3 


1 — Zeing blen! togetber,] i. e blended STyzvens. 

2 — you. can wiſh nene from me] I hat is, none away fr om me; 
none that I ſhali loſe, if you gain it. Joungon.' 

3 — for interm ffion—] Inter miſſion is pauſe, intervening time, delay. 
So, in Macbett : . 


gentle heaven. 
«* Cut ſhort all inter mien! STEEvENs. 
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No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 
Your fortune ſtood upon the caſkets there; 
And ſo did mine too, as the matter falls : 
For wooing here, until I ſweat again; 
And ſwearing, till my very roof was dr 
With oaths of love; at laſt,—if promiſe laſt, — 
I got a promiſe of this fair one here, 
Jo have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achiev'd her miſtreſs, 
Por. Is this true, Nerifla ? 
Ner. Madam, it is, ſo you. ſtand pleas'd withal. 
Baſſ. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 
Gra. Ves, faith, my lord. 
Baſſ. Our feaſt ſhall be much honour'd in your marriage. 
Gra. We'll play with them, the firſt boy, for a thouſand 
ducats. 
Ner. What, and ſtake down ? 
Gra. No; we ſhall ne'er win at that ſport, and ſtake 
down — x 
But who comes here? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend, Salerio ? 


Enter LoREXzO, JES2iCa, and SALERIO. 


Baſſ. Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither ; 
if that the youth of my new intereſt here 
Have power to bid you welcome :—By your leave, 
I bid my very friends, and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 
Por. So do I, my lord; 
They are entirely welcome. 
Lor. ] thank your honour :—For my part, my lord, 
My purpoſe was not to have ſcen you here; 
But meeting with Salerio by the way, 
He did intteat me, paſt all ſaying nay, 
To come with him along. 
Sale. 1 did, my lord; 
And 1 have reaſon for it. Signior Anthonio 


Commends him to you. [ gives Baffanio @ letter. 


Baſſ Ere I ope his letter, 
] pray you, tell mz how my good friend doth, 


Sale . 


Nor well, unleſs in mind: his letter there 5 
Will ſhew you his eſt ate. | | 1 
Gra. Neriſſa, cheer yon' ſtranger; bid her welcome. 9 
Your hand, Salerio; What's the news from Venice? 1A * 
How doth that royal merchant, good Anthonio? = 
I know, he will be glad of our ſucceſs; 9 
We are the Jaſons, we have won the fleece. > 
Sale, Would you had won the fleece that he hath loſt! © 
Por. T here are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon” ſame paper, 
That ſteal the colour from Baffanio's check : - 
Some dear friend dead ; elſe nothing in the world x 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution = 
Of any conſtant man. What, worſe and worſe ?— - 
With leave, Baſſanio; I am half yourſelf, - 
And I muſt freely have the half of any thing 1 
That this ſame paper brings you. 4 
Ball. O ſweet Portia, 9 
7 Here are a few of the unpleafant'ſt words, 6 
j That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 9 
ik When ] did firſt impart my love to you, | 
0 I freely told you, all the wealth I had = 
fi Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman = 
þ And then I told you true: and yet, dear lady, & 
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Sale, Not ſick, my lord, unleſs it be in mind; 


Rating myſelf at nothing, you ſhall ſee 
How much I was a braggatt: When I told you 


its” 


5 1 24 


My tate was nothing, I ſhould then have told you 1 
That I was worſe than nothing ; for, indeed, = 


I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 
Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady; 
The paper as the body“ of my friend, 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 
Iſſuing life-blood. But is it true, Salerio? 
Hare all his ventures fail'd? What, not one hit? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Liſbon, Barbary, and India? 

And not one veſſel ſcape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks? 
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115 4 The aper as the bedy—) believe, the author wrate ,, the bo- 
| | dy—. The two words are frequently confounded in the old copies, $a, 
| 
. 


1 'n the firſt quarto edition of this play, Act IV. ® Is dearly bought, ! 
mine,” & c. inſtead of—t/s mice. Matots. 


Sat. 
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I Sale. Not one, my lord. I'M 
4 Beſides, it ſhould appear, that if he had 
ue preſent money to diſcharge the Jew, 
ne would not take it: Never did I know 
"IE A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 
So kcen and greedy to confound a man: 
ae plies the duke at morning, and at night; 
"Xe And doth inipeach the freedom of the ſtate, ' 
if they deny him juſtice: twenty merchants, 
I, The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes 

Of greateſt port, have all perſuaded with him; 

hut none can drive him from the envious plea 

of forfeiture, of juſtice, and his bond. 

_nI< 7:/. When | was with him, I have heard him ſwear, 
To | ubal, and to Chus, his countrymen, 
Pat he uould rather have Anthonio's fleſh, 

Than twenty times the value of the ſum 
Pai he did owe him; and I know, my lord, 
lf law, authority, and power deny not, 
ol go hard with poor Antnonio. 
Por. Is it your dear friend, that is thus in trouble? 
Ba. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beſt condition'd and unweary'd ſpirit 
In doing courteſies; and one in whom 
ue ancient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 
Por. What ſam owes he the Jew ? 
Baſſ. For me, three thouſand ducats. 
Por. What, no more? 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond; 
Double fix thouſand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this deſeription 
Shall loſe a hair through Baſſanio's fault. 
Firit, go with me to church, and cail me wiſe; 
And then away to Venice to your friend; 
For never ſhall you lie by Portia's ſide 
With an unquier ſoul. Vou ſball have gold 
To pay the.petty debt twenty times; over; 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along: 
My maid Neriſſa, and myſelf, mean time, 
il live as maids and widows. Come away 
For you ſhall hence upon your wedding-day : 
bo-. | pony ang an 
80. Bid your friends welcome, ſhew a merry cheer ; 
„% Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear, — 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 2 


Daſſ. 


— — —— —— —V — 
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Baſſ. [reads.] Sweet Haſſanio, my ſoips have all miſcarry'd, 


my creditors grow cruel, my eftate is very low, my bond to the 

ew is forfeit ; and ſince, in paying it, it is impoſſible I ſbould 
ive, all debts are clear'd between you and I *, if I might but 
fee you at my death : notwith/landing, uſe your pleaſure : if your 
love do not ay” you to come, let not my letter. 

Por. O love, diſpatch all buſineſs, and be gone. 

Ba, Since | have your good leave to go away, 

[ will make halle: bur, till | come again, 

No bed {hall e er be guilty of my ſtay, 


No reſt be interpoſer 'twixt us twain, [Execunt. 


SCENE III. 


Venice. A Street. 


Enter SHYLOCK, SALANIO, Aurnoxio, and Jailer. 


Shy. Jailer, look to him; — Tell not me of mercy ;— 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis z— 
Jailer, look to him. 

Ant. Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Shy. I'll have my bond; ſpeak not againſt my bond; 
] have ſworn an oath, that I will have my bond: 
Thou call'dſt me dog, before thou had'(t a cauſe ; 
But, fince I am a dog, beware my fangs: | 
The duke ſhall grant me juſtice.— I do wonder, 
Thou naughty Jailer, that thou art ſo fond 5 
To come abroad with him at his requeſt. 

Ant. | pray thee, hear me ſpeak. 

Shy. I'll have my bond; I will not hear thee ſpeak: 
I'll have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more. 
]'ll not be made a ſoft and dull ey'd fool, 


*® — and I, This inaccuracy, I believe, was our author's. Mr. 
Pope reads— and me. MALox R. 
5 — /o fond} i. e. ſo fooliſh, STzzvENs, 
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o ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 


4, 
the ro chriſtian interceſſors. Follow not; i 
uld i'll have no ſpeaking; I will have my bond. [Exit SHY, 


Salan. It is the moſt impenetrable cur, 
TT bat ever kept with men. 
Ant. Let him alone; 
in follos him no more with bootleſs prayers. 
e ſeeks my life; his reaſon well I know ; 
l oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me; 
Therefore he hates me. 
Salan. I am ſure, the duke 
Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 
bb Ant. The duke cannot deny the courſe of law; 
Por the commodity that ſtrangers have 
Wich us in Venice, if it be deny'd®, 
Will much impeach the juſtice of the ſtate z 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Conſiſteth of all nations. Therefore, go: 
*XT Theſe griefs and loſſes have ſo bated me, 
hat I ſhall hardly ſpare a pound of fleſu 
& To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 
Well, jailer, on: Pray God, Baſſanio come 
To ſee me pay his debt, and then I care not! [Exeunt, 
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SCENE IV. 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 
Enter Po TIA, Nerts84a, Loxixzo, Jess1CA, and Bar- 


THAZAR, 


Lor. Madam, although J ſpeak it in your preſence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
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6 For the commodity that ftlrangers have | | 
 Withus in Venice, if it be denied, &.] i. e for the denial of thoſe 
rights o ſirangers, which render their abode at Venice ſo commodious 
and agreeable to them, would much impeach the juſtice of the ſtate. 
The conſequence would be, that ſtrangers would not reſide or carry on 
traſh.k here; and the wealth and ſtrength of the ſtate would be dimi- 
niſhed. ln The Hiflerye Italye, by W. Thomas, quarto, 1567, there 
Is & leCtion On tbe hibertee of ſtraungers at Venice. MaLowt. 
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Of god-like amity; which appears moſt ſtrongly 
In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
How true a gentleman you ſend relief, 
How dear 22 of my lord your haſband, 
I know, you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty, can enforce you. 

Por. | never did repent for doing good, 
Nor ſhall not now: for in companions 
That do converſe and waſte the time together, 
Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There mult be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of fpirit ; 
Which makes me think, that this Anthonio, 
Being the boſom lover of my lord ?, 
Muſt needs be like my lord : If it be ſo, 
How little is the coſt I have beſtow'd, 
In purchaſing the ſemblance of my ſoul 
From out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty ? 
This comes too near the praiſing of myſelf; 
Therefore, no more of it z hear other things *,— 
Lorenzo, | commit into your hands 
The huſbandry and manage of my houſe, 
Until my lord's return: for mine own part, 
I have toward heaven breath'd a ſecret vow, 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Oaly attended by Neriffa here. 
Unril her huſband and my lord's return: 


— — —_— 2» 
2 IC > FEED © 
w 


= 

There is a monaſtery two miles off, - 
And there we will abide. do deſire you, 48 
Not to deny this impoſition ; 8 
The which my love, and ſome neceſſity, _ 8 
Now lays upon you. ir == 
Lor. Madam, with all my heart; bet 

] ſhall obey you in all fair commands, A 
Por. My people do already know my mind, .M 
And will acknowledge you and Jeſſica 4 


7 — the b:ſom lover of my lord,) In our author's time this term was BH 
applied to thoſe of the ſame lex who had an eſteem for each other. Ben 


Jonſon concludes one of his tetters to Dr. Donne, by telling him, be 
is his (rue her.“ 80, in Corjolanss: „ tell thee, fellow, thy gene- 


ral iv my Ever.” Many more inſtances might be added. See our au- 
thor*s Sonnets, paſſiim. Matont; 


5 — hear other thing! } The old copies, by an evident miſprint, Wl 
read here.  Cerreted by Mr: Theobald, Ma Lon. ny J 1 
AY « 
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Dn place of lord Baſſadio and myſelf. _ 
o fare you well, till we ſhall meet again. 
Lor. Fair thoughts, and happy heurs, attend on you ! 
ef. 1 wiſh your Iadyſhip all heart's content. 
Por. I thank you for your wiſh, and am well pleas'd 
To wiſh it back on you: fare you well, Jeſhca— _ 
 [Exetnt essic, and Loxzxzo. 
Now, Balthazar, | | | 
As I have ever found thee honefl, ttue, | 
so let me find thee ſtill ; Take this ſame letter, 
And uſe thou all the endeavour of à man, 
ls ſpeed to Padua ? ; ſee thou render this 
loto my couſin's hands, doctor Bellario; 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd ſpeed 
Unto the traneR *, to the common-ferry |, © 
4 Which trades to Venice: —waſte no time in words, 
But get thee gone ; I ſhall be there before the. 
Balib. Madam, I go with all convenient ſpeed. [Zxit. 
Por. Come on, Neriſſa; I have work in hand, 
That you yet know not ef: we'll ſee our huſbanda \ 
Before they think of us, | 
Ner. Shall they ſee us? 
Por. They ſhall, Neriſſa; but in ſuch a habit, 
That they ſhall think we are accompliſhed 
With what we lack, I'll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accouter'd * like young men, 
In prove the prettier fellow of the two, 


| 9 In ſpeed d Padua ;] The old copies read—Mantua, The corree- 
tion, which was made by Mr. Theobald, is fully ſupported by ſevers] 
ſubſequent paſlages, MaLowns. 

1 Unto the traned,] The old copies concur in this reading, which 
appears to be derived from tranare, and was probably a word current in 
the time of our author, though I can produce no example of it. 

STEEVENS, 

Mr. Rowe reads—!raje&, which was adopted by all the ſubſequent 
edito's Twenty miles frem Padua, on the river Brenta there is a dam 
or fluice, ta prevent the water of that river from mixing with that of 

vas be marſhes of Venice Here the paſſage-boat is drawn out of the ver, 
zen and liited over the dam by a crane. Prom hence to Venice the diſ- 
he RR fence is five miles. Perhaps ſome novel - writer of Shakſpeare's time 
16- Wn might have called this dam by the name of the tranect. See Du Cange 
u- KR Trana. Matton. 

* * — accouter*d=] So the earlieſt quarts, and the folio, The other 
nt, quartom—apfarePd, M ALONE. k | 
| And 
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And wear my dagger with the braver grace; 3 
And ſpeak, between the change of man and boy, = 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 4 
Into a manly ſtride; and ſpeak of frays, 9 
Like a ſine bragging youth: and tell quaint lies, 9 
How honourable ladies ſought my love, 1 
Which I denying, they fell ſick and dy'd; 1 
could not do with all!; — then l' repent, wo 
And wiſh, for all that, that I had not kill'd them: 1 
And twenty of eſe puny lies III tell, AM 
That men ſhall ſwear, I have diſcontinued ſchook E 
Above a twelvemonth :—l have within my mind = 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks, = 
Which | will practiſe. 4 
| Ner. Why, ſhall we turn to men? Z © 
N Por. Fie, what a queſtion's that, = 
1 If thou wert near a lewd interpreter ? x 
b; But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 7 
| When Iam in my coach, which ſtays for us 9 
j At the park-gate; and therefore haſte away, =, 
iq For we mult meaſure twenty miles to-day. - [Excunt. 8 
"a ; =_ - 
1 | 
1 
4 bi : 5 
L's : SCE N E V. 55 
+ 
þ The ſame, A Garden, $ 
— 14 Enter LAuNcETLOr and JESSICA, 


7 Laun, Yes, truly :—for, look you, the ſins of the father 2 
| are to be laid upon the children; therefore, I promiſe you, | 
fear you 5. I was always plain with you, and ſo now I ſpeak il 


1x 4 with all, The old copy reads—withall. Corrected by Mr. Pope, 
1 Malont. 
18 5 — T fear yen] I ſaſpet for has been inadvertently omitted; 23d 
would read——** I fear for you,” MALA. 4 
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y agitation of the matter: "Therefore be of good cheer ; 

or, truly, I think, you are damn'd. There is but one hope 

a it that can do you any good; and that is but a kind of 
e dard bope neither. 

Jeſ. And what hope is that, I pray thee? 

Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that your father got 
vou not, that you are not the Jew's daughter, 

Jeſ. That were a kind of baſtard hope, indeed; ſo the fins 
of my mother ſhould be viſited upon me. 

Laun. Truly then I fear you are damn'd both by father and 
1other : thus when I ſhun Scylla, your father, I fall into 
harybdis, your mother*: well, you are gone both ways. 
Je. I ſhall be ſaved by my huſband ?; he hath made me 
2 Chriſtian, 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he: we were Chriſtians 
nough before; e'en as many as could well live, one by ano- 
ther: This making of Chriſtians will raiſe the price of hogs; 

f we grow all to be pork-eaters, we ſhall not ſhortly have a 
aſher on the coals for money. | 


ll 
Y p 
* 
» 
. 


Enter Loxtnzo. 


JJ. I'll tell my huſband, Launcelot, what you ſay; here 
oe comes. 

Luar. 1 ſhall grow jealous of you ſhortly, Launcelot, if you 
hus get my wife into corners. 

7. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo; Launcelot and 
l are out: he tells me flatly, there is no mercy for me in 


| 6 Thus when I ſhun Scylla, your father, I fall inte Charybdit, yeur 
ther :] Alloding to the 3 known line of a modern | ation poet, 
Philippe Gua'tier, in his poem entitled ALEX ANDRE Is, Lib. V. v. 301: 
Quo tendis inertem 

Rex pericure fugam? Neſcie, heu ! perdite, neſcis 


u, | Quem fagias ; hoſte* incurris dum fugis hoſtem : 
: Incidis in Scyllam, cupirns vitare Charybdim. MALoxx. 
Shakſpeare migh: have met with a trauſlation of this line in many 


places Among others in * A Dialogue between Ciſom and Veritie, 
oncerning the uſe and abuſe of Dauncing and Miaſtrelſte,” bl. I. no 


Pope. ate: | 
ont. While Sia they do ſeem to ſhun, | 
, and * In Charybd they doo fall, & STzEvEns. 


7 I Ball be ſaved by my huſband ;] From St. Paul: The unbe- 
[eving wife is ſanctißed by the huſband,” - HEN LR. 


heaven, 
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heaven, becauſe Lam a Jew's daughter: and he ſays, you “ 
are no good member of the common wealth; for, in convert 
ing Jews to Chriſtians, you raiſe the price of pork. | 4 

Lor. I ſhall anſwer that better to the commonwealth, than ⁵ 
you can the getting up of the negro's belly: the Moor is 
with child by you, Launcelot. Ev or 

Laun. It is much, that the Moor ſhould be more * than 
reaſon : bur if ſhe be leſs than an honeſt woman, the is, in- 
deed, more than | took her for. 

Tor. How every fool can play upon the word! I think, 
the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into ſilence; and dif. Z 
courſe grow commendable in none only but parrots.— Go io, 
ſirrah; bid them prepare for dinner. 3 

Laun, "Chart is done, fir ; they have all ſtomachs. = 

Lor. Goodly lord ?, what a wit-ſnapper are you! then bid 
them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done too, fir; only, cover is the word, 

Lor. V. ill you cover then, br? 

Laun, Not fo, fir, neither; I know my duty. 

Lor. Yet more quarrelling with occaſion ! Wilt thou ſhew Wil 
the whole wealth of thy wit in an inſtant? I pray thee, un- 
derſtand a plain man in his plain meaning: go to thy fellows ; Wi 
bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, and we will come ail 
in to dinner. = 

Laun.. For the table, fir, it ſhall be ſerved in; for the meat, 
fir, it ſhall be cover'd ; for your coming in to dinner, fir, Wl 
why, let it be as humours and conceits ſhall govern, 1 

{ Exit Launcelot. 

Lor. O dear diſcretion, how his words are ſuited * ! = 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words! And I do know 
A many fools, that ſtand in better place, 
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8 — that the Moor ſboull be more, c.] This reminds us of the 
quibbling epigram of Milton, which has the {ame kind of humour to 
boaſt of: x 

* Galli ex concubitu gravidam te Pentia Mori, 
-  Quis bene moratum morigeramque negat ? 

So, in the Fair Maid of the Weſt, 615: 

And fer you Mie, thus much | mean to ſay, 

* Vil ſee if more | eat the more | may.” STzgvens. 

9 Geedly le d,] Surely this ſhould be corrected Cd ord! as it is ia 
Theobald's edition. TyRwasTT 

1 — how his wordt are ſuited |] | believe the meaning is: == What 4 
ſeries or ſuite of cer dt he has independent of meaning; how one word 
draws en another without relation to the matter. Jounson. 


Garniſh'd 
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you 4 Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 


er Defy the matter. How cheer'ſt thou Jeſſica? 
And now, good ſweet, ſay thy opinion, 

than How doſt thou like the lord Baſſanio's wife? 

Ir is JJ Paſt all expreſling : It is very meet, 
TT he lord Baſſanio liee an upright life; 

than For, having ſuch a bleſſiag in his lady, 

in- He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 


IE And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 
ink, Is reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods ſhould play ſome heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two.earthly women, 
And Portia one, there malt be ſomething elſe 
Pawn'd with the other; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 
Lor. Even ſuch a huſband 
Haſt thou of me, as ſhe is for a wife, 
Jef. Nay, but aſk my opinion too of that. 
Lor, | will anon; firſt, let us go to dinner. 


hew Teſ. Nay, let me praiſe you, while J have a ſtomach. 
un- Lor. No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table talk; 
WS; Then, howſoe'er thou ſpeak ſt, mong other things 
ome ] ſhall digeſt it. | 
Zeſ. Well, I'll ſet you forth. [Exeunt, 
eat, | 
fir, 


ACT INN. S. CI INI. 


* the 


ur to 


Venice, A Court of Juſtice. 


Enter the Duke, the Magnificoes; AxTaono, Bassanio, 


is ia GRATIAaNO, SALARINO, SALANIO, and others, 


hat 4 
Wold 


{h'd 


Duke. What, is Anthonio here? 
Ant. Ready, ſo pleaſe your grace. 
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Duke. 
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Duke. I am ſorry for thee ; thou art come to anſwer 
A (tony adverſary, an inhuman wretch Nan K 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant. | have heard, 


Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous courſe ; but ſince he ſtands obdurate, 


And that no lawful means can carry me | 
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Out of his envy's reach *, I do oppoſe 9 
My patience to his fury; aod am arm'd 3 
To Fer, with a quietneſs of ſpirit, 1 
The very tyranny and rage of his. BM 
Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court, 8 
Salan, He's ready at the door: he comes, my lord. 1 

N 


. 


Enter Snvrocx. 


Duke. Make room, and let him ſtand before our face, — ⁶ 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think ſo too, = 
That thou but lead'ſt this faſhion of thy malice 2 
To the laſt hour of act; and then, *tis thought, 
'Thou'lt ſhew thy mercy, and remorſe ?, more ſtrange 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent * cruelty : 

And, where 5 thou now exact'ſt the penalty, 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſh, ) 
Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, 

But touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 

That have of late ſo huddled on his back; 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down é, 

And pluck commiſeration of his ſtate 

From braſſy boſoms, and rough hearts of flint, 


2 — his envy's reach,) Envy in this place means hatred or nal ct. 
STEVEN! 
3 — thy mercy and remorſe,] Remorſe in our author's time general) 
ſignified pity, terderneſs, Malone, 
4 — epparent) That is, ſeeming; not real. Jonnsox. 
5 — Where) for whereas, Jon non, 
© Enough to preſs a royal merchant der,] This epithet was in ov! 
poet's time more ſtriking and better underſtood, becauſe Greſham wit 
then commonly dignified with the title of the royal merchant. 
; | Jon v 
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From ſtubborn Turks, and Tartars, never train'd 

To offices of tender — 2 

We all expect a gentle s Jew. | 
Shy, I — poſſeſs'd your grace of what I purpoſe: 

And by our holy Sabbath have I ſworn, 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom, 

You'll aſk me, why I rather chooſe to have 

A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 

Three thouſand ducats : II! not anſwer that: 

But, ſay, it is my humour 7; Is it anſwer'd ? 

What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 

To have it baned? What, are you anſwer'd yet? 

Some men there are, love not a gaping pig ©; 

Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' the noſe, 

Cannot contain their urine for affe&tion ? : 
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7 — Il not anſwer that : 

But, ſay, it is my humour 3-——) The Jew being aſked a queſtion 
which the law does not require him to anſwer, ſtands upon his right, 
and refuſes; but afterwards gratifies his ou malignity by ſuch, anſwers 
as he knows will aggravate the pain of the enquirer, I will not an- 
ſwer, ſays he, as to a legal or ſerious queſtion, but fince you want an 
anſwer, will this ſerve you? Jon non. 

— ſay, it is my humour z] ſuppoſe it is wy particular fancy. 
HEATH. 
8 — a gaping fig ;] So, in the Maſtive, &c, or, 4 Colledion. of 
Epigrams and Satires : . 
** Darkas cannotendure to ſee a cat, 
A breaſt of muiton, or a pig' head gaping.” Srrzvxxs, 

By a gaping pig, Shak ſpeare, | believe, meant a pig prepared for the 
table; for in that ſtate is the epithet, gaping, — applicable to this 
animal. So, in Fletcher's Elder Brother : 

„And they ſtand gaping like a roafled pig.“ | 

A paſſage in one of Nathe's pamphlets, (which, perhaps furniſhed 
our author with his inftance) may ſerve to confirm the obſervation : 
The cauſes conducting unto wrath are as diverſe as the actions of a 
man's life, Some will take on like a madman, if. they ſee a pig come 
to the table, Sotericus the ſurgeon was choler ick at the ſight of ſtur- 
geon, &c.“ Pierce Pennyleſs his Supplication to the Devil, 1892. 

| MALONE. 

9 Cannot contain their urine for affefion, &c.] Of this much contro - 
verted paſſage, my opinion was formerly very different from what it is 
at preſent. Sways, the reading of the old copies, I conceived, could 


not agree with maſters as a ſubſtantive: but very ſoon after my former 
Vol, V. E note 
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Maſters of paſſion ſway it tothe mood | 

Of what it likes, or loaths : Now, for your anſwer : 

As there is no firm reaſon to be render'd, 

Why he cannot. abide a gaping pig; 

Why hc, a harmleſs neceſſary cat; 

Why he, a woollen bag-pipe * ; but of force ** 
u 


note on theſe words. wa* printed, I found that this was not only our 
author's uſual phraſeology, but the common language of the time. la- 
numerable inſtances of the ſame kind occur in theſe plays; in all of 
which I have followed the practice of my predeceſſors, and filently re- 
duced the ſubſtantive and the verb to conco d. This is the only change 
that is now made in the preſent paſſage; for all the ancicot copies read 
—offetion, not affefti;ns, as the word has been printed in late editions, 
in order to connect It With the tollowing line 

© Cannot contain their urine for affed?ion,” | believe, means only 
Cannot &c. on account of heir berng affected by the noiſe of the bag- 
pipe; or, in other words, on account of an involuntary antipathy to ſuch 
a noiſe, In the next line, which is put in appoſition with that preced- 
ing, the word it may refer either to paſſion, or affectian. To explain i, 
I ſhall borrow Dr. Johnſon's words, with a flight variation : “ Thofe 
who know how to operate on the paſſion of men, rule it, (or rule the 
ſympathetick fecling,) by making it op: rate in «b«dience to the notes 
which pleaſe or diſguſt it” It, ( Way“) in my opinion, refers to 
affectun, that is, to the ſympath« ti: k feeling. Malou 

The true meaning undoubtedly is,—The maſters cf paſſion, that is, 
ſuch as are poſſeſſed of the art of engaging and managing the human 
paſſions, influence them by a ſkilful application to the particular likings, 
or loathings of the perſon they are addrefling ; this is a proof that men 
are generally governed by their likings ard loathings, and therefore it 
is by no means ſtrange or unnatural that | ſhould be to too ia the preſent 
inſtance. HEATH, | 

1 Why he, a wollen bag-pipe;—) This incident Shakſpezre ſeems 
to have taken from J. C. Scaliger*s Exor, Exerci: againſt Cardan, In 
his 344 Exercit. ſect. 6. he has theſe worde: Narrabs nunc 1167 jeco. 
[am ſympathiam Reguli Vaſcenis equittr, Is dum vive et, audits phor- 
mingis fone, utinam iliice facere cogebatur,”—Ard to make this jocular 
ſtory till more ridiculous, Shake'peate, I ſuppoſe, tranfl.ted phorminx 
by bag-fip's. But what I would chiefly obierve from hence is this, 
that as Scaliger uſes the word ſympathiam, which ſignifies, and ſo he 
interprets it, communem AFTECTIONEM dab rebus, ſo Shakipeare 
tranſlates it by AFFECTION : 

Cannot contain their urine for AYTECTION, 
which (hews the truth of the picceding en endation of the text accord- 
ing to the old copies; which have a full flop at afectien, and read 
Maſters of paſſim. WaR BUR TN. 

In an old tranſlation from the French of Peter de Loier, intitled, 4 
Treatiſe if SpeAres, or firange Sights, Viſent, &c. we have this iden- 
:ical fiory hom Scaliger; and what is till more, a marginal note gives 
us in all probability the very fa alluded to, as well as the werd of 

Shakſpeare. 
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Muſt yield to ſuch inevitable ſhame, 
As to offend, himſelf being offended ; 
So can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 


More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing, 
Il bear Anthonio, that I follow thus 
A A loſing ſuit againſt him. Are you anſwer'd ? 
uſt Ba. This is no anſwer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuſe the current of thy cruelty. | 
4 Shy. I am not bound to pleaſe thee with my anſwers. 
4 Baſſ. Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 
70" 5. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 
| of ll Baſſ. Every offence is not a hate at firſt. | 
re- Shy. What, would'ſt thou have a ſerpent ſting thee twice ? 
nge Ant. 1 pray you, think you queſtion * with the Jew: 

has You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, | 

Tm And bid the main flood bate his uſual height; 

y= You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 

ag Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 

uch You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

oo To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, 

dose When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven; 

the Vou may as well do any thing moſt hard, 

oies As ſeek to ſoften that (than which what's barder ?) 

ow His Jewiſh heart :—Therefore, 1 do beſeech you, 

bs Make no more offers, uſe no farther means, 

man 

ngs, 

* Shakſpeꝛre. Another gentleman of this quality lived of late in 

1 * Devon, neere Exceſter, who could not endufe the playing on a lag · pipe. 

F We may juſtly add, as ſome obſervation has been made upon it, that 

3 affedios in the ſenſe of ſympathy was formerly technical; and ſo uſed 

TH by lord B con, Sir K. Digby, and many other writers. Faruer. 

* never ſaw a woollen bag-pipe, nor can well conceive it. 1 ſuppoſe 

4 the author wrote wooden bag pipe, meaning that the bag was of leather, 

1 and the pipe of wood, Jon Ns. 

un Sir John Hawkins propoſes to read ſ u iin g or ſeoollen bag - pipe. 

this An anonymous writer, in ſupport of the old reading, obſerves, that the 

he ik a or bladder of a bag-pipe is frequently covered with flannel. 

y he The ſtory of the Devonſhire gentieman, | believe, firſt appeared inthe 
margin of De Loier's book in 1605, ſome years after this play was 
printed; but it might have been current. in converſation before. 

Gat | had inadvertently omitted the following lines in Turberville's 

TY Epitaphes, p. 13, which have been pointed out by Dr. Farmer, in ſup- 

port of the emendation propoſed (ſwollen): 

1 4 ** Firſt came the ruſtick forth, 

Was * Wich pipe and puffed bag.“ 

wh I am, however, of opinion that the old is the true reading. 

, of ; Wc MaLones. 

-are. + — ye# queſtion, &c,] To queſtion is to converſe. STzxxvens. 

E 2 But, 
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But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 5 
Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. TV 
Baſſ. For thy three thouſand ducats here is ſix. 1 
Shy. If every ducat in fix thouſand ducats 2 


Were in ſix parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, | would have my bond. 
Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, rend'ring none ? $ 
Shy. What judgment ſhall I dread, doing no wrong? = 
You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave ?, 
Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abje& and in laviſh parts, 
Becauſe you bought them :—Shall I ſay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ; 
Why ſweat they under burdens ; let their beds 
Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 
Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands ? You will anſwer, 
The ſlaves are ours: — So do I anſwer you: ; 
The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 2 
Is dearly bought, is mine“, and I will have it: 3 
If you deny me, he upon your law! 
There is no force in the decrees, of Venice: 
I ſtand for judgment: anſwer ; ſhall I have it? 
Duke. Upon my power, I may diſmiſs this court, 
Unleſs Bellario, a learned doctor, 
Whom | have ſent for to determine this, 
Come here to day, : 
Salar. My lord, here ſtays without 
A meſſenger with letters from the doctor, 
New come from Padua. 


3 — many a purchard ſlave,] This argument conſidered as uſed t 
the particular perſons, ſeems concluilive, I ſee not how Venetians 0. 
Engliſhmen, while they praQtiſe the purchaſe and ſale of flaves, can 
much enforce or demand the law of doing to others as wwe would 164 
they ſhould do to us. Jonneon. 

4 — is wine, ] The firſt quarto reads—er mine, evidently a miſprint 
for is, The other quarto and the folio— /r mine. MaLove. 

5 — Bellaris, a learned dicter,] The doctor and the court are here 
ſome what ooſkilfully brought together. That the duke would, on ſuch 
an occaſion, conſult a doctor of great reputation, is not unlikely ; but 
how this ſhould be foreknown by Portia? Jou non. 

| do not ſee any neceflity for ſuppoſing that 1his was foreknown b 
Portia. She conſults Bellario as an eminent lawyer, and her relation 
If the Duke had not conſulted him, the only difference would have beet, 
that ſhe would have come into court, as an advocate perbaps, iuſtesd 
of a judge. TyrwelTrT, 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Duke. Bring us the letters; Call the meſſenger. 
Baſſ,. Good cheer, Anthonio ! What, man? courage yet! 


77 


The Jew ſhall have my fleſh, blood, bones, and all, 


Ere thou ſhalt loſe for me one drop of blood. 
Ant. 1 am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death; the weakeſt kind of fruit, 
Drops earlieſt to the ground, and fo let me: 
You cannot better be employ'd, Baſſanio, 
Than to live ſtill, and write mine epitaph. 


Enter Neniss4, dreſs'd like a lawyer's clerk, 


Duke, Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 
Ner, From both, my lord: Bellario greets your grace. 
[preſents a letter. 

Baſſ. Why doſt thou whet thy knife fo earneſtly ! | 
Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 
Gra, Not on thy ſoal, but on thy ſoul, harſh Jew ®, 

Thou mak'ſt thy knife keen: but no metal can, 

No, not the hangman's ax, bear half the keenneſs 

Of thy ſharp envy 7. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 
Shy. No, none that thou haſt wit enough to make. 
Gra. O, de thou damn'd, inexorable dog“ 

And for thy life let juſtice be accus'd. 

Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 

Into the trunks of men: thy curriſh ſpirit 

Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human laughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell ſoul fleet, 

And, whilſt thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 

Infus'd itſelf in thee ; for thy deſires 

Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd and ravcnous. 


6 Not on thy ſcal, but on thy foal, harſh e,] The conceit is, that 
his ſoul was ſo hard that it had given an edge to his knife. Wanrnus. 
7 Of thy ſbarp envy.) Envy again in this place ſignifies hatred or 
malice, STEEVENS. 
5 — inexorable deg /] The old copies read—inexecroble, Corrected 
by the editor of the third folio ; perhaps, however, unneceſſarily, In 
was ſometimes uſed in our author's time, in compoſition, as an augmea- 

tative or intenſive particle, MaLoxs, 
Shy. 
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Shy. Till thou canſt rail the ſeal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak fo loud: | 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſs ruin.— I ſtand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court :— 

Where is he? 

Ner, He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your anſwer, whether you'll admit him. 

Duke. With all my heart: — ſome three or four of you, 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. — 

Mean time, the court ſhall hear Bellario's letter. 


[Clerk reads.) Your grace ſhall underſtand, that, at the 
receipt ¶ your leiter, I am very fick : but in the inſlant that 
yeur meſſenger came, in loving viſitation was with me a young 
dofor of Rome, his name is Balthaſar : I acquainted him with 
the cauſe in controverſy between the Few and Anthonio the mer- 
chant ve turn'd ver many books together: he is furniſh'd with 
ny opinion; which, better'd with his own learning, ( the great- 
neſs whereof I cannot enough commend, ) comes with him, at my 
importunity, to fill up your grace's requeſt in my flead. I be- 
feech you, let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a 
r. vcrend eftimation ; for I never knew ſo young a body with ſo 
old a head. I leave him to your gracious acceptance, whoſe 


trial ſhall better pułliſb his commendation. 


Duke. You hear the learn'd Bellario, what he writes: 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 


Enter Por dreſs'd like a dodor of laws. 


Give me your hand : Came you from old Bellario ? 
Por. I did, my lord. 
Duke. You are welcome : take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 


That holds this 2 queſtion in the court? 


Por. I am informed throughly of the cauſe. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 
Dule. Anthonio and old Shylock, both ſtand forth. 
Por, Is your name Shylock ? | 
Shy. Shylock is my name, 
Por. 
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Por. Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 

Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 

Cannot impugn you ?, as you do proceed. — 

You ſtand within his danger *, do you not ? [To Ant. 
Ant. Ay, ſo he ſays. | 
Por. Do you confeſs the bond ? x7 
Ant. I do. | 
Por. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulſion muſt I? tell me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice bleſs'd ; 

It bleſſeth him that gives, and. him that takes : 

'Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt; it becomes 

'The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His ſcepter ſhews the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majeſty, 

Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himſelf; 

And earthly power doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 

When mercy ſeaſons juſtice * : Therefore, Jew, 

Though juſtice be thy plea, conſider this,— 

Thar, in the courſe of Juſtice, none of us 

Should ſee ſalvation 3: we do pray for mercy 


9 Cannot impugn you,] To impuzn is to oppoſe, to controvert. 
3 STERVENS. 
1 You ſtand within his danger,] So, in the Cervyſor' Play, among 
the collection of Whitſun Myſteries repreſented at Cheſter, Sce ML. 
Harl. 1013, p. 106: 
Two detters ſome tyme there were 
* Oughten money to one uſurere, 
The one was in his daungere 
** Fyve hundred poundes tolde STEEVENSs. 

Again, in Powel's Hiffory of Wales, 1587 ; *—laying for his excuſe 
that he had offended manie nublemen of England, and therefore would 
aot come tn the:r danger.” MaLont. 

* And earthly pewer duth then ſbeww likefl Gr, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice :) So, in X. Ed. III. a tragedy, 1696 : 
And kings approach the neareſt unto God, 
By giviag life and ſafety unto men. MaLone, 
3 — in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 
Should ſee ſalvation.) Portia's referring the — to the Chriſtian 
40Qrine of ſalvation, and the Lord's Prayer, is a little out of character. 
BLacxSTOEWE. 


And 
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And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have ſpoke thus much, 
To mitigate the juſtice of thy plea ; 
Which if thou follow, this ſtrict court of Venice 
Muſt needs give ſentence *gaioſt the merchant there. 
Shy. My deeds upon my head“ I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Por. Is he not able to diſcharge the money ? 
Baſſ. Ves, here I tender it for him in the court; 
Ven, twice the Jum : if that will not ſuffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
-On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 
If this will not fuffice, it muſt appear 
That malice bears down truth 5. And I beſeech you, 
Wireſt once the law to your authority: 
Todo a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 
Por. It muſt not be ; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree eſtabliſhed : 
"F'will be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, for the ſame example, 
Will ruſh into the ſtate: it cannot be. 
Shy. A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel 
O wiſe young judge, how I do honour thee ! 
Por. | pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
Shy. Here *tis, moſt reverend doctor, here it is. 
Por. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee, 
4 Shy. An oath, an oath, I an oath in heaven : 
hall I lay perjury upon my ſoul ? 
No, not 1 n 
Por. Why, this bond is forfeit; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 
Neareſt the merchant's heart: — Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 
Shy. When it is paid according to the tenour.— 
It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your expoſition 


4 My deeds upon my Bead] An imprecation adopted from that of the 
- Jews to Pilate: His blood be on us, and our children!” HIN IE. 
5 — malice bears den truth.) Malice oppreſſes honeſty. A bre 
man in old language is an Heng man, We now call the jury geod men 
end true. Jouncox, 
Hath 
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Hath been moſt ſound : I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deferving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment : by my ſoul I ſwear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I (tay here on my bond. 
Ant. Moſt heardly do beſeech the court 
To give the judgment, 
Por. Why then, thus it is. 
You muſt prepare your boſom for his knife: 
Shy. O noble judge! O excellent young man! 
Por. For the intent and purpoſe of the law 
Hath fall relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
Shy. Tis very true: O wiſe and upright judge! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks! 
Por. Therefore, lay bare your boſom. 
Shy. Ay, his breaſt : 
So ſays the bond ;—Doth it not, noble judge ?— 
Neareſt his heart, thoſe are the very words. 
Por, It is ſo, Are there balance here, to weigh 
The fleſh ? 
Shy. IT have them ready. = 
Por. Have by ſome ſargeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To ſtop his wounds, leſt he do bleed to death. ; 
Shy. Is it ſo nominated in the bond? 
Por. It is not ſo expreſs'd; But what of that? 
"T were good, you do ſomuch for charity. 
Shy. I cannot find it; 'tis not in the bond. 
Por, Come, merchant, have you any thing to ſay? 
Ant. But little; I am arm'd, and well prepar'd.— 
Give me your hand, Baſſanio; fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
For herein fortune ſhews herſelf more kind 
Than is her cuſtom :- it- is ſtill her uſe, 
To let the wretched man out-live his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty ; from which lingering penance 
Of ſuch miſery doth ſhe cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife: 
Tell her the proceſs of Anthonio's end, 
Say, how I lov'd you, ſpeak me fair in death; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether. Baſſanio had not once a love. 
Repent not you that you ſhall loſe your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 


E 5. For, 
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For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
T'll pay it inſtantly with all my heart. 
Baſſ. Anthonio, I am married to a wife, 
Which is as dear to me as life itſelf; 
But life itſelf, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me eſleem'd above thy life: 
I would Joſe all, ay, facrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. | 
Por. Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 
If ſhe were by to hear you make the offer. 
Gra, I have a wife, whom, I proteſt I love; 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Intreat ſome power to change this curriſh Jew. 
Ner. Tis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wiſh would make elſe an unquiet houſe. | 
Shy. Theſe be the Chriſtian huſbands : I have a daughter; 
Would, any of the ſtock of Barrabas* _ 
Had been her huſband, rather than a Chriſtian! [afide, 
We trifle time ; I pray thee, purſue femence. 
Por. A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Shy, Moſt rightful judge! | 
Por. And you mult cut this ficſh from off his breaſt ; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 
Shy. Moſt learned judge !—A ſentence ; come, prepare. 
Por. Tarry a little; there is ſomething elſe. — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
Ihe words expreſsly are, a pound of fleſh: 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of fleſh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou doſt ſhed 
One drop of Chriſtian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, contiicate 
Unto the ſtate of Venice, 
Gra O vpright judge !—Mark, Jew ;—O learned judge 
$hy Ts that the law? | 
Por. Thyſelf ſhall fee the act: 


- & 


6 — tho fl:ck if Batrabas] The name of this robber is different) 
ſrelt as well as accented in the New Telament ; [Mn v, 44 74 
Bagatcca: dt t Bapatta; gr; z] but Shakipea'e ſeems to have fol- 
jJowed the pronunciation vial to the theatre, Barabbas being ſounded 
Bzrabas thi oughout Marlowe's Jew of Malta, Our poet might other 
wiſe have writr:n 

* Would any of Birabbay' ſtock had been 
* Her huſband, rather than a chiiltian !”” STarvens, 
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For, as thou urgeſt juſtice, be aſſur'd, 

Thou ſhalt have juſtice, more than thou deſitꝰ'ſt. . 
Gra. O learned judge! Mark, Jew ;—a learned judge ! 
Shy. I take this offer then ?; pay the bond thrice, 

And let the Chriſtian go. 

Baſſ. Here is the money. 
Por. Soft; 

The Jew ſhall have all juſtice ;—ſoft !—no haſte ; 

He ſhall have nothing bur the yn 
Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge! 
Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the fleſh *, 

Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou leſs, nor more, 

But juſt a pound of fleſh : if thou tak'ſt more, 

Or leſs, than a juſt pound,—be it bur fo much 

As makes it light, or heavy, in the fubſtance, 

Or the diviſion of the twentieth part 

Of one poor ſcruple ; nay, if the ſcale do turn 

But in the eſtimation of a hair, — 

Thou dieſt, and all thy goods are confiſcate. 

Gra. A ſecond Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 
Pyr. Why doth the Jew pauſe? rake the forfeiture 
Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 
Biff. | have it ready for thee ; here it is. 
Por. He hath refus'd it in the open court; 
He ſhall have merely juſtice, and his bond. 
Gra. A Daniel, {till fay |: a ſecond Daniel !— 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 


7 I take this offer then ;] Perbaps we ſhould read -i, i. e. Baſſa- 
nio's, who offers twice the ſum, &c. STetvens. | 

He means, I think, to ay, It ke 1his offer that has been made 
me.” Bifſſanio had offered at firſt but /wice the ſum, but Portia had 
gone further“ Shylock, there's thrice thy money &. The Jew na- 
turally inſiſts on the larger ſum, MaLows. | 

* Therefwe prepare thee to cut off the fleſb ] This judgment is related 
by Gratian, the cetebrated Spaniſh jeſuit, in his Here, with a reflection 
at the concluſion of it ** —Compite con la del Salomon la promptitud 
de aquel gran Turco, Pretendia un Judio cortar una onza de carne 2 
un Chriſtiana, pena ſobre uſura. Inliitia en elo con igual terqueria a 
ſu Principe, que perfidia a ſu Dios. Mando el gran juez traer pelo, y 
cuchillo; conminole el deguello fi cortava mas ni menos. 27” fur dar 
aguda corte a la lid, y al mundo milagro del ingenie.” El Heroe de Lo- 
renzo Gracian. Primor. 3. 

Gregorio Leti, in h's Life of Sixtus V. has a fimilar ſtory. The 
Papacy of Sixtus began in 1583. He died Aug 29, 1:90, The reader 
will find an extrad from Farawworith's Tranſlaticn, at the concluſion of 
the play. STeevens. | 

Shy. 
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Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 

Por. Thou ſhalt have nothing but the forſeiture, 
To be fo taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy. Why then the devil give him good of it ! 

III (tay no longer queſtion, 
Por, Tarry, Jew ; 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — 
If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 
That by direct, or indirect attempts, 
He ſeek the life of any citizen, 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the ſtate; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, *gainſt all other voice. 
In which predicament, I fay, thou ſtand ſt: 
For it appears by manifeſt proceeding, 
That, indirectly, and directly too, 
Thou haſt contriv'd againſt the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou haſt iocurr'd 
'The danger formerly by me rehears'd. 
Down, * and beg mercy of the duke 

Gra. Beg, that thou may'ſt have leave to hang thyſelf ; 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ſtate, 
Thou haſt not left the value of a cord; 
Therefore, thou muſt be hang'd at the ſtate's charge. 

Duke, That thou ſhalt ſee the difference of our En, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou aſk it: 

For half thy wealth, it is Anthonio's; 
The other half comes to the general ſtate, 
Which humbleneſs may drive unto a fine. 

Por. Ay, for the ſtate ; not for Anthonio ®. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 
You take my houſe,. when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby | live. 

Por, What mercy can you render him, Anthonio? 

Gra. A halter gratis; nothing elſe, for God's ſake. 

Ant, So pleaſe my lord the duke, and all the court, 


Ay. for the flate, & c] That is, the ſlate's moiety may be com- 
muted ter a fine, but not Anthonio's, Malone. N 
. a 3 0 
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To quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 
am content“, ſo he will let me have 
The other half in uſe, — to render it, 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately ſtole his daughter: 
wo things provided more, — That, for this favour, 
He preſently become a Chriſtian ; 
The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs'd, 
Unto his ſon Lorenzo, and his daughter, 
Duke. He ſhall do this; or elſe l do recant 
The pardon, that I late pronounced here. 
Por. Art thou contented, Jew? what doſt thou ſay ? 
Shy. I am content. | 
Por. Clerk, draw a deed of giſt. 
Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 
I am not well; ſend the deed after, me, 
And I will ſign it. = 
Duke. Get thee gone, but doit. | 
Gra. In chriflening thou ſhalt have two god fathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou ſhould'ſt have had ten more“, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. [Exit Shy. 
Duke. Sir, I intreat you home with me to. dinner. 
Por. I humbly do deſire your grace of pardon ? ; 


I muſt 


9 I am content, &c.) The terms propoſed have been miſunderſtood. 
Anthonio declares, that as the duke qui s one half of the forfeiture, be 
is hkewiſe content to abate his claim, and defires not the property but 
the uſe or produce only of the half, and that only for the Jew's life; 
unleſs we read, as perhaps is right, «por my death, Jounzow. 

The learned commentator is, | think, not quite exact in the ft 
part of his note. The Duke has already ſaid that perhaps he may give 
up the moiety due to the ſtate, and compound with the Jew by takiag 
only a fine for it. Anthonio now declares that if the Duke will go far- 
ther, and give up the fine alſo, he is likewiſe content to abate his claim, 
and to have only the «ſe of the moiety allotted to him, during the life 
of Shy lock. Marons. | 

1 — thou ſbouldft have had ten nere. ] i. e. a jury of twelve men, to 
condemn thee to be hanged. TxzoBALD. 

This appears to have been an old joke. So, in A Dialogue both ple a- 
ſaunt and pietifull, &c, by Dr. Wiiliam Bulleyne, 1564, (which has 
been quoted in a former page,) one of the ſpeakers, to thew his mean 
opinion of an oftler at an inn, ſays, ** I did fee him aſke bleflinge to xii 
godiathers at ones.” MaLons. 

* — grace of pardin;) Thus the old copies: the modern editors 
read—leſs harſhly, but without authority, —yenr grace's pardon. The 
lame kind of expteſſion occurs in Othello: * I humbly de beſeech you of 


your 
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I muſt away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet, I preſently ſer forth. 

Duke. 1 am ſorry, that your leiſure ſerves you not. 
Anthonio, gratify this gentleman ; 

For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 
[Exeunt Duke, Magnificoes, and Train. 

Baſſ. Moſt worthy gentleman, J, and my friend, 
Have by your wiſdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Three thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal, 

Ant. And itand indebted, over and above, 
Ia love and ſervice to you evermore, 

Por, He is well paid, that js well fatisfy'd ; 
And I, delivering you, am fatisfy'd, 

And therein do account myſelf well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 

I pray you, know me, when we meet again 
I wiſh you well, and fo I take my leave. 

Baſſ. Dear fir, of force I muſt attempt you further ; 
Take ſome remembrance of us, as a tribure, 

Not as a fee: grant me two things, I pray you, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Por. You preſs me far, and therefore I will yield. 
Give me your gloves, I'll wear them for your ſake ; 
And, for your love, I'll rake this ring from you ;— 
Do not draw back your hand; I'll take no more; 

And you in love ſhall not deny me this. 

Baſſ. This ring, good ſir, —alas, it is a trifle ; 
I will not ſhame myſelf to give you this. 

Pur. I wiil have nothing elſe but only this; 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 

Baſſ. There's more depends on this, than on the value. 
The deareſt ring in Venice will I give you, 

And find it out by proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, 22 me. 

Por. 1 ſee, fir, you are liberal in offers: 

You taught me firit to beg; and now, methinks, 


your far den In the notes to As you [ihe it, and the Midſummer 
Nigtts Dream, | have given repeated inſtances of this phraſeology, 
STEREVENS: 


Your grace's pardon was found in a copy of no authority, the quarto 
of 1637, Malen. 
You 
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Yon teach me how a beggar ſhould be anſwer'd. 
Baſſ. Good fir, this ring was given me by my wife; 
And, when ſhe put it on, ſhe made me vow, 
That I ſhould neither fel], nor give, nor loſe it. 
Por. That 'ſcuſe ſerves many men to fave their gifts. 
An if“ your wife be not a mad woman, 
And know how well I have deſerv'd this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever, 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you! 
Exeunt PoR TIA and NERRISSA. 
Ant. My lord Baſſanio, let him have the ring; 
Let his deſervings, and my love withal, 
Be valued 'gainſt your wife's commandement. 
Baſſ. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him, 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou canſt, ' 
Unto Anthonio's houſe :—away, make haſte. , [Exit GRA. 
Come, you and I will thither preſently ; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont : Come, Anthonio, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE Il. 
The ſame. A Street. 


Enter PoRTIA and Ners$A. 


Por. Enquire the Jew's houſe out, give him this deed, 
And let him ſign it; we'll away to-night, 
And be a day before our huſbands home : 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 


Enter GRATIANO. 


Gra. Fair fir, you are well overtaken : 
My lord Baſſanio, upon more advice ?, 


ufer mere advice, ] i. e. more reflefien, STazLvans, 


Hath 
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Hath ſent you here this ring ; and doth intreat 

Your company at dinner. 
Por. That cannot be : 

This ring I do accept moſt thankfully, 

And fo, I pray you, tell him: Furthermore, 

I pray you, ſhew my youth old Shylock's houſe, 
Gra. That will | do. 
Ner. Sir, I would ſpeak with you :— 


IIl ſee if I can get my huſband's ring. [to Pox ria. 


Which I did make him ſwear to keep for ever. 


Por. Thou may'ſt, I warrant: We ſhall have old ſwear F 


ing, 
That the dig give the rings away to men; 
But we'll out-face them, and out- ſwear them too, 
Away, make haſte ; thou know'ſt where [ will tarry. 
Ner. Come, good fir, will you ſhew me to this houſe ? 
Exeunt, 


ACT V. SCENE L 


Belmont. Avenue to Portia's Houſe. 


Enter LoR ENZO and JESSICA, 


Lor. The moon ſhines bright: — In ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noile : in ſuch a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls “, 


And 


4 Troilus, methinks, mounted the Troi 11, This i is from 
Chaucer's Troilus and Creſſeide, 5 B. "566 — I "By ws 
** Upon the walks faſt eke would he walke, 
And on the Grekis hoſt he would yſe &c: 
4 The 


hy. 


PAR 
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And ſigh'd his ſoul toward the 'Grecian tents, 
Where Creſſid lay that night. 

Je. In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe “ fearfully o' er- trip the dew ; 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, * 
And ran diſmay'd away. 

Lor. In ſuch a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 5 


« The daie goth faſt, and after that came eve, 
And yet came not to Troilus Crefleide, 
« He lokith forth, by hedge, by tre, by greve, 
And ferre his beade ir the walle he leide, &c.“ 
Again, ibid : 
% And up and donne by weft and eke by eſt, 
« Upon the walis made be many a went.” STEEVENS. 

* In ſuch a night did Thiſbe, &.] la Wily Beguil'd, « comedy, 
printed in 1606, we find the tollowing lines: 

* See how the twinkling ſtars do hide their borrow'd ſhine. 

In ſuch a night did Paris win his love. 

4 Lelia, ln ſuch a night ZEneas prov'd unkind, 

„ Sophos. In ſuch a nigat did Troilus cout his dear. 

« Ze/ia. In ſuch à night fair Phillis was betraid "? 

Mr. Whalley has wade the ſame obſervation.— Vi Beguil'd was 
written before 1596, being mentioned by Naſhe in one of his pamphlets 
publiſhed in that year, Mons. 

% And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf,] Thiſbe may be ſuppoſed 
to have ſeen the lion's ſhadow by moon- light in the water of the fountain 
near the tomb of Ninus. Our poet probably had recently read in Chau» 
cer's Legend of Good Women T'icnys or BanBYLoNG. MALONE. 

5 In ſuch a nizbt, 

Stood Dido with a wilkw in her hand] This paſſage contains % 
ſmall inſtance out of many that might be brought to prove that Shak- 
ſpeare was no reader of the claflicks. STEEZVZNS. 

For the willow the poet muſt anſwer, but | believe that he here res» 
vollected Chaucer's deſcription of Ariadne in a ſimilar ſituation : 

Alas (quod ſhe) that ever [| was wrought ! 

lam betrayed, and her heere to rent, 

* And to the ftironde barefote faft ſhe went, 

And cried; Theſeus, mine hett ſwete, 

Where be ye, that I may nat with you mete ; 

* And might thus with beeſtes bin yſlaine. 

* The halow rockes anſwerde her againe. 

* No man ſhe ſaw, and yet ſhone the moone — 

She cried, O turne azaine, for routhe and ſinne; 

** Thy barge hath not all his meine in. 

„Her 3 en a pole flicked ſhe, 

** Aſcaunce he ſhould it well yfce, 

* And him remember that ſhe was behind, 

And turae againe, and on the ſtronde her find." 


Legend of good Women, p. 194. b. 8 
r. 
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Upon the wild ſea-banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
Jeſ. In ſuch a nigh ©, 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Æſon. 
Lor. In ſuch a night, 
Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jew ; 
And with an nnthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 
Te. In ſuch a night, did 
Young Lorenzo ſwear * he lov'd her well ; 
Stealing her ſoul with many vows of faith, 
And ne'er a true one. | 
Lor. In ſuch a night, did 
Pretty Jeſhca, like a little ſhrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
Fe/. | would out- night you, did no body come; 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 


Enter a Servant. 


Lor. Who comes ſo faſt in ſilence of the night? 
Serv. A friend. 
Lor. A friend? what friend? your name, I pray you, 
friend? 
Serv. Streph&no is my name; and l bring word, 
My miſtreſs will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont : ſhe doth ſtray about 


— 


Mr. Warton ſuggeſts in his Hi. of Eng. Poetry, that Shakſpear 
might have taken this image from ſome ballad on the ſubject. 
M 4a Lows. 
6 In ſuch a night, &.] So, Gower, ſpeaking of Medea: 
** Thus it befell upon a night 
4% Whann there was nought but ſterre light, 
*« She was vaniſhed right as hir lit, 
That no wight but herſelf wilt ; 
* And that was at midnight tide, 
The world was (till on every fide, &c. 
Confeſſio Anais, 1554. STESVENG 
* — ſwear) is here, as in many other places, a diſſy _ 
A LOVE, 


By 
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By holy croſſes ꝰ, where ſhe kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lor. Who comes with her ? | 

Serv. None, but a holy. hermit, and her maid. 
I pray you, is my maſter yet return'd ? 

Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from him, 
But go we in, | pray thee, Jeſhca, | 
And ceremonioully Jet us , 

Some welcome for the milire s of the houſe. 


Enter Launcelot. 


Laun. Sola, ſola, wo ha, ho, ſola, ſola ! 

Lor. Who calls? | 
Laun. Sola! did you ſee maſter Lorenzo, and miſtreſs 
Lorenzo? ſola, ſola ! 

Lor. Leave hollaing, man; here. 

Laun, Sola! where? where? 

Lor. Here 

Laun. Tell him, there's a poſt come from my maſter, with 
his horn full of good news; my maſter will be here ere 
morning, [Exit, 
Lor. Sweet ſoul, * let's in, and there expect their coming. 
And yet no matter; - Why ſhould we go in? 

My friend Stephano, ſignify, I pray you, 

Within the houſe, your miſtreſs is at hand; 

And bring your muſick forth into the air. [Exit Serv. 
Ho ſweet the moon- light ſleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we fit, and let the 0 s of muſick 


7 By Holy ereſſet, ] So, in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608: 
But there are Creſſet, wife ; here's one ia Wakham, 
Another at the Abbey, and the third 
At Cefton; and 'tis ominous to paſs 

Aso of theſe without a = when ny ; 
and th's is a reaſon affigned for the delay of a wedding. Srrzvixs. 
$ Sweet ſoul, &c.] Theſe words in the old copies are placed at the 
end of L:yuncelot's ſpeech. Mr. Rowe firſt made the preſent regulation, 
which appears to me to be right. Inſtead of feul he teads—leve, the 

Jatter word having been capriciouſly ſubſtituted in tbe place of the former 

by the editor of the ſecond folio, who introduced a large portion of 

the corruptions which for a long time disfigured the modern editions. 

That judicious commentator Mr. Tyrwhitt likewiſe approves of the 

regulation that is here adopted. MALone, 


re 


Creep 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
: 
[ 
, 


ſeul+;, or, (in other words) each of us have as perfect harmony in out 
fouls as the har mony of the | ax inaſmuch ai wwe have the quality of il 
1 
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Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night, 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 

Sit, Jeſſica z Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlay*d with patines of bright gold? ; 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 

Still quiring to the young ey'd cherubins : 

Such harmony is in immortal ſouls * ; 


9 — evith patines of bright pold;) A patine, from patina, Lat. is 


the ſmall flat diſh or plate uled with the chatice, in the adminiſtration . 
of the euchariſt. In che time of Popery, and probably in the following WH 


age, it was commonly made of gold, MALowe. 
1 Such harmony is in immortal fouls, &c ] This paſſage having been 
much miſunderſtood, it may be proper to add a ſhort explanation of it, 
* Such harmony &c." is not an exclamation ariſing from the forego- 
ing line—** So great is the harmony l“ but an illuſtration ;—-** Of the 
ſame kind is the harmony.“ — Ihe whole runs thus: 


There is not one of the 2 erbs but fog? as it moves, flill guiring 


to the cherubin, Similar to the harmony they make, is that of immortal 


being meved by jewcet ſounds (as he expreſſes it aſterwards); but our 
groſs terreſtrial part, which environs ws, deadens the ſound, and prevent! 
our hearing it.-—It, (Doth groſely cloſe it in,]! apprehend, refers td 


harmony. This is the reading of the firſt quarto painted by H-yes; the WH 


quarto printed by Roberts aid the folio re«d—cloſe in it. 
It may be objected that this internal harmony is not an objet of 
ſenſe, cannot be heard bat Shakſpeare is not always exatt in his lag. 
guage: he confounds it with that external and artificial harmony which 
it capable of being heard. -Dr. Warburton (Who appears to bave eo 
tirely miſunderſtood this paſſ ge,) for ſouls Cad ſcunds, 
This hath been imitated by Milton in his Arcades : 
„Such ſweet compulſion duth in muſick lie, 
* To lull the daughters of neceſſity, 
„And keep unſteady nature in her law, 
„% And the low world in meaſur'd motion draw 
« After the heavenly tune, which nene can hear 
© Of human mould, with greſt unpurged ear,” Malons. 
The old reading, © in immortal ſouls,” is certainly right, anf the 
whole line may be well explained by Hooker, in his Ecclefraftical Polity, 
B. V. © Touching muſical harmony whether by int rument or ©) 
voice, it being but high and low in ſouads in a due proportionabſe 0 


poſition, ſuch notwithſtanding is the force thereof, and ſo pleaſing effedi 


it hath in that very part ef man which is moſt divine, that ſome ban 
been thereby indaced to think that the ſoul itſelf, by nature, is or hat) 
ia it harmony.“ For this quotation 1 am indebted to Dr. Parmer, 
STEEVEN 

The fifth book of the E. P. was publiſhed Gogly, in 1597. 

M 4 Lovl 


But 
* 


— 1 — 2 — HA a 2 22 0 


wed — 
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But, whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 


Doth grofly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it.— 


Enter Muſicians. 


-. 


Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn * ; | 
Wich ſweeteſt touches pierce your miltreſs' ear, 

And draw her home with mulick 3. [Mufick. 
Jeſ. I am never merry, when I hear ſweet muſick. 
Lor. Ihe reaſon is, you ſpirits are attentive : 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled eolts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood? 

If they but hear perehance a trumpet ſound, 

Or any air of muſick touch their ears, 

You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, “ 

Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 

By the ſweet power of muſick: 'I herefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods ; 
Since nought fo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 

But muſick for the time doth change his nature : 

The man that hath no mufick in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is bt for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 


: — wake Diana with a hymn;) Diana is the moon, who is in the 
next ſcene repreſented as fleeping. lenNSůç, ä. 

And draw her home with muſick.] Shakſpeare, I believe, was here 
thinking of the cuſtom of accompanying the laſt waggon-load, at the 
end of harveſt, with ruſti-k muſick, He again alludes to this yet com- 
won practice, in As you Like it. MALONE, 

* — 4% but note à wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad'bound;, bellewwing and neighing loud, 

W hich is the het condition of their TW] ; 

If they but bear perchance a trumpet ſcund, 

Or any air of muſick touch their ears, 

You ſball perceive them make a mutual fland, &c.) We find the 
me thought in The Tempeſt : 

a Then | beat my tabor, 
At. which, like zaback'd celts, they prick'd their ears, 
Advanc'd their eye-lids, lifted up their noſes, 
At they ſmelt muſick,” Marton, 


And 


— 
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And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no ſuch man be truſted —Mark the muſick. 


Enter Po TIA and Nen1s54, at a diſtance. 


Por. That light we ſee, is burning in my hall. 
How far that litile candle throws his beams! 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Ner. When the moon ſhone, we did not ſee the candle. 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leſs: 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Muſick ! hark! 
Ner. It is your muſick, madam, of the houſe. 
Por. Nothing is good, I fee, without reſpect +; 
Methinks, it ſounds much ſweeter than by day, 
Ner. Silence beſtows that virtue on it, madam. 
Por. The crow doth ling as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neitker is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale 5, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, 
When every goole is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are 
To their right praiſe, and true perfection! 
Peace, hoa! the moon ſleeps with Endymion, | 
And would not be awak'd ©. [ Muſick ceaſes. 


Lor. 


4 — wwitheut reſpef ;) Not abſolwely good, but relatively good as it 
is modified by circumſlances. Joan 
5 The niehtingale, &] So, in our author's 102d Sonnet: 
„% Our love was new, and then but in the ſpring, 
© When | was wont to greet it with my lays 
* As Philomel in ſummer's front doth (ing, 
And ſtops his pipe in growth of rip. r days; 
Not that the ſummer is leſs pleaſant now, 
** Than when her movruful hymas did haſh the night; 
© But that wild maſick burdens every bes gb, 
* And ſweets grown common leſe their dear delight.” 
Maro,. 
6 Peace, hoa! the moon fleeps wit Endymien, 
And would not be awak*d.) The old copies read—Peace how &c 
For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. on 
oddne's 
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Lor. That is the voice, 
Or | am much deceiv'd, of Portia e 
Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo, 
By the bad voice, 
Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. | 
Por. We have been praying for our huſbands' welfare, 
Which ſpeed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they return'd? 
Lor. Madam, they are not yet; 
But there is come a meſſenger before, 
To ſignify their coming. 
Por. Go in, Neriſfa, 
Give order to my ſervants, that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence ;— | 
Nor you, Lorenzo; — Jeſſica, nor you. [Trumpet ſounds, 
Lor. Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumper : 
We are no tell-tales, madam : fear you not. 
Por. This night, methinks, is but the day light ſick, 
It looks a little paler ; 'tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the ſun is hid, 


"1 


Enter Bas8ax10, AxXTHON10, GRATIANO, and their fol. 
| lowers. 


Ba. We ſhould hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in abſence of the ſun 7. 


7s. oddneſs of the phraſe, © How the moon would not be awak'd !“ firft 
made me ſuſpect the paſſage to be corrupt; and the following lines in 
Romeo and Juliet ſuggeſſed the emendation, and appear to me to put it 
beyond a doubt: 

« Peace, h:a, for ſhame! confuſion's cure lives not 

la theſe confuſions,” 

Again, in As you like it, AA Il.“ Peace, boa! | bar confuſion.” 

Again, in Meaſure for Meaſ»re: “ Hog! peace be in this place!“ 

Again, thid : “ Peace, bea, be here!“ 

In Antony and Cleofaira the ſame miſtake, I think, has happened. 
In the paſſage before us, as exhibited in the old copies, there is not a 
note of admitation after the word awak'd Portia firſt enjoins the mu- 
ſick to ceaſe, © Peace, boa ?”” and then ſubjoins the reaſon for her in- 
junction; “ The moon &.“ 

Me. Tyrwhitt ſeems to be of opinion that the in: erjection He was for- 
merly uſed io command a ceſſation of noiſe, as well az of fighting. See 
Cant. Tales of Chancer, Vol. IV. p. 230 MaLons. 

7 We fbould held day & c] If you would always walk in che night, it 
would be day with ue, as it now it on the other fide of the globe. 

MaLons. 
3 


Por. 


or. 


$ it 


ON 1, 


| &c. 
The 
s 
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Por. Let me give light“, but let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband, 
And never be Baſſanio ſo for me; 
But, God fort all !-—You are welcome home, my lord. 
Bass. I thank you, madam: give welcome to my friend, 
This is the man, this is Anthomo, | 
To whom I am fo infinitely bound. 
Por. You ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound to him, 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you, 
Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of. 
Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe : 
It muſt appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy ?. 
2 [GaATTANO and NERISs A. ſeem to talk apart, 
Gra. By yonder moon, I ſwear, you do me wrong; 
In faith,-1 gave it to the judge's clerk : | 
Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, 
Sirce you do take it, love, ſo much at heart. 
Por. A quarrel, ho, already? what s the matter? 
Gra. About a hoop. of gold, a paltry ring 
That ſhe did give me; whoſe poſy was 
For all the world, like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, Lowe me, and leave me not; 
Ner. What talk you of the poſy, or the value? 
You ſwore to me, when [I did give it you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of death; 
And that it ſhould lie with you in your grave: 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You ſhould have been reſpective *, and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge's clerk I— but well I know, 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on his face, that had it. 


8 Let me give light, &c)] There is ſcarcely any word with which 
Shakſpeare ſo much delights to tiifle as with /ght, in its various ſiguiß- 
cations, ] 4 NOW. 

Moſt of the odd dramatick writers are guilty of the ſame quibble, 

STERYENT, 

9 — this breathing cenrteſy.] This verbal complimentary form, made 
up only of breath, i. e. words So, in Timon of Athens, 4 ſenator fe 
plies to Alcibiades, who had made a long ſpeech,-* Vuu breathe i 
vain” MALONE. | 

1 — like cutler's poetry], Knives were formerly inſcribed by means of 
agu fortis with ſhort ſemences in diſtich. Sir J. Hawxins. 

2 — have been reſpective,] Reſpedbtive has the lame meaning as #6 
. 2 Act. I. SrEEVEZNS. me 

apman, Marſton, and other poets of that time, uſe this word it 
the ſame ſenſe, MaLons, "A : 


Cra. 
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Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 

Gra. Now, by this hand, | gave it to a youth, —+ 
A kind of boy; a little ſcrubbed boys, 

No higher than thyſelf, the judge's clerk ; 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee; 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 

Por. You were to blame, I mult be plain with you, 
To part ſo ſlightly with your wife's firſt — 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths upon your finger, 

And ſo riveted with faith unto your fleſh, 

gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 

Never to part with it; and here he ſtands ; 

| dare be {worn for him, he would not leave it, 

Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 

That the world maſters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cauſe of grief; 
An 'twere to me, I ſhould be mad at it. 

Baſſ. Why, I were beſt to cut my left hand off, 

And ſwear, I loſt the ring defending it. [ aſide. 

Gra. My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 

Unto the judge that begg'd it, and, indeed, 
Deſerv'd it too; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine: 
And neither man, nor maſter, would take aught 
But the two rings. | | 

Por. What ring gave you, my lord ? 

Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd of me. 

Baſj. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
would deny it; but you ſee, my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 

Por. Even fo void is your falſe heart of truth. 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in your bed 
Until I ſee the ring. 

Ner. Nor J in yours, 
Till I again ſee mine. 

Baſfſ. Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom | gave the ring, 


3 — @ little ſcrubbed boy.) I believe ſcrubbed and Hubbed have x like 
meaning, and fignify ſtunted, or ſbrab-like, STEEveEns, 

. Scrubbed perhaps meant dirty, as well as ſbert. Cole, in his Die- 
vonary, 1679, renders it by the Latin word ſqualidur. MaLons. 
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And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
When nought would be accepted but the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. 
Por. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthineſs: that gave the ring, 
Or your own honour to contain the ring *, 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man is there ſo much unreaſonable, 
If you had pleas'd to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modeſty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony $5 ? 
Neriſſa teaches me what to believe; 
I'll die for't, but ſome woman had the ring. 
Baſſ. No, by my honour, madam, by my foul, 
No woman had it, but a civil doctor, 
Which did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, 
And begg'd the ring; the which I did deny him, 
And ſuffer'd him to go diſpleas'd away; 
Even he that had held up the very life ; 
Of my dear friend. What ſhould I fay, ſweet lady? 
was enforc'd to ſend it after him; 


4 — to contain the ring,] Mr. Pope and the other modern editors 
read—to retain, but conrtarn might in our author's time have had near) 
the ſame meaning. The word has been already employed ia this 
tenſe: 

90 Cannot contain their urine for affection.“ 

So alſo in Montaigne's Effates, tranſlsted by Plorio, 1603, B II. c. iii. 
„% Why doſt thou complaine againſt this world? It doth not contain! 
thee: if thou liveſt in paine and ſorrow, thy baſe courage is the cavie 
of it; to die there wanteth but w ll.” Again, in Bacon's Eat, 4. 
1625, p 327: © To containe anger from miſchiefe, though it take hold 
of a man, there be two things.” Marone. 9 

Ss What man—wanted the modeſty : 

Toe urge ihe thing held as a ceremony y] This is a very licentio 
exprefſion, The ſenſe is, Nat man cou d have ſo little madeſty or want- 
ed modefly ſo much, as to urge the demand of a thing kept on account is 
ſome ſort religious. JoAnn. 

Thus Calphuroia ſays to Julius Cæſar: 

„ Cæſar, | never ſtood on ceremonies.” Sri. 

6 — candles of the night,) We have again the ſame expreflion in one 
of our author's Sonnets, in Macbeth, gnd Remes and Juliet. It Ike 
wile occurs in Dielle, Chrtaine Sonnets adjeyned to the amorous poeme of 
Dem Diego and Gineura, by R. L. 596; | 

„He who can count the candles of the ſtie, 
« Reckon the ſands whereog Pactolus flows, &c. MaLovxe. 
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{ was beſet with ſhame and courteſy ; 
My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much beſmear it: Pardon me, good lady; 
For, by theſe bleſſed candles of the night“, 
Had you been there, I think, 'you would have begg'd ' 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 
Por. Let not that doctor e' er come near my houſe : 
Since he hath got the jewel that [ loy'd, 
And that which you did ſwear to keep for me, 
will become as liberal as you; 
I' not deny him any thing I have, 
No, not my body, nor my huſband's bed: 
Know him I ſhall, I am well ſure of it: 
Lie not a night from home ; watch me, like Argus : 
If you do not, if I be left alone, 
Now, by mine honour, which is yet my own, 
I'll have that doctor for my bed fellow. 
Ner. And | his clerk ; therefore be well advis'd, 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. 
Gra. Well, do yoh ſo: let not me take him then; 
For, if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. * 
Ant. | am the anhappy ſubject of theſe quarrels. 
Por. Sir, grieve not you; You are welcome notwithſtand- 
ing. 
Baſſ. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong; 
And, in the hearing of theſe many friends, 
I ſwear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I ſee myſelf, — 
Por. Mark you but that! 
In both my eyes he doubly ſees himſelf : 
In each eye, one: ſwear by your double ſelf?, 
And there's an oath of credit. 
Baf. Nay, but hear me: 
Pardon this fault, and by my ſoul I ſwear, 
I never more will break an oath with thee, 
Ant. | once did lend my body for his wealth * 
Which, but for him that had your huſband's ring, 
Had quite miſcarry'd : I dare be bound again, 


7 — ſ<vear by your double ſelf,] Double is here uſed in a bad ſenſe 
ſor full of 22 Ma TONER. 
8 — for his wealth 3] For his advantage; to obtain bis bappinefs. 
Weath was, at that time, the terra oppokte to adverſity, or calamity. 
Jou oN. 
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My ſoul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith adviſed]y. 

For. Then you ſhall be his ſurety : Give him this; 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 

Ant. Here, lord Baſſanio; ſwear to keep this ring. 

Baſſ. By heaven, it is the ſame I gave the doctor! 

Por. I had it of him: pardon me, Baſſanio ; 

For by this ring the doctor lay with me. 

Ner. And pardon me, my geatle Gratiano ; 
For that ſame ſcrubbed boy, the doctor's clerk, 
In lieu of this, laſt night did lie with me. 

Gra. Why, this is like the mending of highways 
In ſummer, where the ways are fair enough: 
What! are we cuckolds, ere we have deſerv'd it? 

Por. Speak not ſo groſsly.— Vou are all amaz'd: 
Here is a letter, read it at your leiſure; 

It comes from Padua, from Bellario : 

'There you ſhall find, that Portia was the doctor ; 
Neriſſa there, her clerk : Lorenzo here 

Shall witneſs, I ſer forth as ſoon as you, 

And but even now return'd ; I hare not yet 
Enter'd my houſe. —Anthonio, you are welcome; 
And J have better news in ſtore for you, 

Than you expect: unſeal this letter foon ; 
There you ſhall find, three of your argoſies 

Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly : 

You ſhall not know by what ſtrange accident 

I chanced on this letter. 

Ant. | am dumb, x 

Baff. Were you the doctor, and I knew you not? 

Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me cuckold ? 

Ner. Ay; but the clerk, that never means to do it, 
Unleſs he live until he be a man. 

Baſſ. Sweet doctor, you ſhall be my bedfellow: 
When I am abſent, then lie with my wife. 

Ant. Sweet lady, you have given me life, and living; 
For here I read for certain, that my ſhips 
Are ſafely come to road, 

Por. How now, Lorenzo? 

My clerk hath ſome good comforts too for you. 

Ner. Ay, and I'll give them him without a fee.— 
There do I give to you, and Jeſſica, 

From the rich Jew, a ſpecial deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies poſſeſs'd of. 

Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 

Of ſtarved people, 


* 
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Por. It is almoſt morning, . 
And yet, I am ſure, you are not fatisfy'd 
Of theſe events in full: Let us go in; 
And charge us there upon intergatories, 
And we will anſwer all things faithfully. 

Gra. Let it be ſo: The fiiſt intergatory, 
That my Neriſſa ſhall be ſworn on, is, 
Whether till che next night ſhe had rather (tay ; 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to-day : 
But were the day come, I ſhould wiſh irdark, 
That I were couching with the doGor's clerk. 
Well, while 1 live, I'll fear no other thing 


So fore, as keeping ſafe Neriſſa's ting“. [ Exeunt, 


9 It has been lately diſcovered, that this fable is taken from a ſtory 
in the P cerene of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, a noveliſt, who wrote in 
1378. [The firſt novel of the fourth day] The ſtory has heen publiſh- 
ed in Engliſh, and I have epitomized the tranſlation. The tranſlator is 
of opinion, that the choice of the caſkets is borrowed from a tale of 
Becence, [the firſt novel of the tenth day,] which I have likewiſe 
abridged, thowgh I believe that Shakipeare muſt have had ſome other 
novel in view.“ Jounon, 


| par lived at Florence, 8 merchant whoſe name wit Bindo, He 

was rich, and had three ſens. Being rear his end, he called for 
the two eldeſt, and left them heirs: to the youngeſt he left nothing, 
This youngeſt, whoſe name was Gianetto, went to h's father, and 
aid, what has my father done? The father replicd, Dear Gianetto, 
there is none to whom | wiſh better than to you. Go to Venice to 
your g dfather, whoſe name is Anſaido: he has no child, and has wrote 
to me often to ſend you thither to him. He is the richeſt merchant 
amongſt the Chriſtians: if you behave well, you will be certainly a 
nch man. The fon anſwered, | am ready to do whatever my dear fa- 
ther (hall command; upon which he gave him his benediction, and in 2 
tew days died. 

Gianetto went te Anſaldo, and pre'ented the letter given by the fa- 
ther before his death Anſaido reading the leiter, cried out, My deareſt 
god'on i welcome to my arms. He then aſked news of his father. 
Cianetto replied, He is dead. I am much grieved, replie Anfaldo, 
to hear of the death of Bindo; but the joy I feel, in ſesing you, miti- 
gates my ſorrow, He conducted him to his houſe, and gave orders to 
his ſervants, that Gianetto ſhouſd be obeyed, and ſer.ed with wore 
a'teniion than had been paid to himſelf. He then delivered him the 
Ke of his ready money; and told him, Son, ſpend this money, keep 


* See Dr. Farmer note at the beginging of this play, from which it 
pears that Dr. Johnſou was right ia this conjedure. Malone. » 
a table, 
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a table, and make yourſelf known: remember, that the more you gain 
the good will of every body, the more you will be dear to me. 

Giznnetto now began to give entertainments. He was more obedient 
and courteous to Anſaldo, than if he had been an hundred times his 
lather, Every body in Venice was fond of him. Anfaldo could think 
of nothing but him; ſo much was he pleaſed with bis good manners 
and behavicur. | 

It happened, that (wo of his moſt intimate acquaintance deſigned to 
go with two fhips to Alexandria, and told Giannette, he would do well 
to take a voyage and ſee the world. | would go willingly, ſaid be, if 
my father Anſaldo will give leave. His companions go to Anſaldo, and 
beg his permiflion ior Giannetto to go in the ſpring with them to Alex» 
andria; and defire him to provide him a ſhip Anſaldo immediately 
procured a ve:y fine ſhip, loaded it with merchandize, adorned it with 
ſtreamers, and furniſhed it with arms; and, as foon as it was ready, he 
gave orders to the captain and ſailors to da every thing that Giannetto 
commanded. It happened one morning early, that Giannetto faw a 
gulph, with a fine poit, and aſked the captain how the port was called, 
He replied, That place belongs to a widow lady, who has ruined many 
gentlemen. la what manner? fays Giangeuo. He anſwered, This 
iady is a fine and beautiful woman, and has ma je u law, that who⸗ 
ever arrives here is obliged to go to bed with her, and if he can bave 
the enjoyment of her, he muſt take her for his wife, and be lord of all 
the coyr.ty ; but it be cannot enjoy her, he loſes every thing he hai 
brought with him. Giannetty, after & little reflection, tells the cap 
lain to get inta the poft. He was obeyed; and in av inſlaat they fide 
inte the part Ic eaſily that the other ſhips pergeivgd nothing. 

The lady was loon informed of it, and ſent for Giannetio, who weit- 
ed on her immediately. She, taking him by the hand, aſked him, who 
he was ? whence he came? and if he knew the cuſtom of the country? 
He anſwered, That the knowledge of that cuſlom was his only re 
for coming. The lady paid him great honours, and ſent for barogs, 
counts, and knights in great numbers, who were her ſubjecte, to keep 
Giannetto company. Theſe nables were highly delighted with the good 
breeding and manners of Gignnetto; and all would have rejoiced to 
have him for their lard. * 

The night being come, the lady ſaid, it ſeems to be time to go to 
bed. Giannet'o told the lady, he was entirely deveted to her ſervice; 
and immediately two damſels enter with wine and ſweetmeats. The 
lady intreats him to taſte. the wide: he takes the ſweetmeats, and 
drinks ſome of the wine, which was prepared with ingredients to cauſe 
ſleep. He then goes into the bed, where he inſtantly falls aſſeep, and 
never wakes till late in the morning, but the lady raſe with the ſyn, and 
gave orders to unlagd the veſlel, which ſhe faund full of rich merchan- 
diae. After nine o'clack the women ſervants go to the bed · ſide, order 
Giannetto to riſe and be gone, for he had laſt the ſhip. The lady gave 
him a horſe and money, and he leaves the place very melancholy, aod 
goes to Venice. When he arrives, he dares not return home for ſhame: 
but at night goes to the houſe of a friend, who is ſurpriſed to ſee him, 
and inquires of him the cauſe of his return; He anſwers, his (hip had 
ſtruck on a rock in the night, and was broke in pieces. | 

This friend, going one day to make à viſit to Anſaldo, found him 
very diſconſolate. I fear, ſays Anſaldo, ſo much, that this ſon of mine 
is dead, tnat I have no reſt, His friend told him, that he had been 


ſhipwreck'd, and had loſt bis all, but that he himſelf was lafe. Age 
in {ta ot! 
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inſtantly gets up, and runs to find him. My dear fon, ſaid he, you 
need not ſear my diſpleaſure; it is a common accident; trouble yourfelt 
no further. He takes him home, all the way telling him to be chear- 
ful and eaſy. | N 
The news was ſoon known all over Venice, and every one was con- 
cerned for Gianuetto. Seme time after, his companions arriving from 
Alexandria very rich, demanded what was become of their friend, and 
having heard the ftory, ran to fee him, and rejoiced with him for his 
ſafety; telling him that next ſpring he might gain as much as he had 
loſt the laſt. But Giannetto had no other thoughts than of his return 
to the lady; and was reſolved to marry her, or die. Anſaldo told him 
frequently, not to be caſt down. Giannetto ſaid, he ſhould never be 
happy, till he was at liberty to make another voyage. Anſaldo provided 
another ſhip of more value than the firſt, He again entered the port of 
Belmonte, and the lady looking on the port from her bed-chamber, and 
ſeeing the ſhip, aſked her maid, if ſhe knew the ſtreamers; the maid 
ſaid, it was the ſhip of the young man who arrived the laſt year. You 
are in the right, anſwered the lady; he muſt ſurely bave a great regard 
for me, for never any one came a ſecond time: the maid ſaid, ſhe had 
never ſeen a more agreeable man, He went to the caſtle, and preſented 
himſelf to the lady; who, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, embraced him, and 
the day was paſſed in joy and revels. Bed-time being come, the lady 
entreated him to go to reſt: when they were ſeated io the chamber, the 
two damſels enter with wine and ſweet-meats; and having eat and 
drank of them, they go to bed, and immediately Giannetto falls aſleep; 
the lady undreſſed, and lay down by his fide; but he waked not the 
whole night. lo the morning, the lady riſes, and gives orders to ſtrip 
the ſhip. He has « horſe and money ra to him, and away be goes, 
and never ſtops till he gets to Venice; and at night goes to the fame 
friend, who with aftoniſhment aſked him, what wa the matter: | am 
undone, ſays Giannetto. His friend anſwered, You are the cauſe of 
the ruin of Anſaldo, and your ſhame ought to be greater than the loſs 
you have ſuffered, Giannetto lived privately many days. At leſt he 
took the reſolution of feeing Anſaldo, who roſe from his chair, and 
running to embrace him, told him he was welcome; Giannetto with 
tears returned his embraces. Anſaldo heard his tale: Do not grieve, 
my dear ſon, ſays he, we have ſtill enough: the ſea enriches ſome 
men, others it ruins. | 
Poor Giannetto's head was day and n'ght full of the thoughts of his 
bad ſucceſs. When Anſaldo enquired what was the matter, he con- 
tefſed, he could never be contented til} he ſhould be in a condition to 
regain all that he loft. When Anſaldo found him reſolved; he began te 
fell every thing he had, to furniſh this other hoe ſhip 'with merchan- 
dize: but, as he wanted ſtill ten thouſsnd ducats, he applied bimſelf to 
a Jew at Meltri, and borrowed them on condition, that if they were not 
paid on the teaſt of St. John in the next month of June, that the Jew 
might take a pound of fleſh from any part of his body he pleaſed. Au- 
ſaldo agreed, and the Jew had an obligation drawn, and witneffed,” with 
ache form and ceremony neceſſary ;' and then counted bim the teh 
thouſand ducats of gold, with which Anſaldo bought what was ſtill 
wanting for the veſſel. This laſt ſhip was finef and better freighted 
than the other two; and his companions made ready for their voyage, 
with a deſign that whatever they gained ſhould be for their friend. 
When it was time to depart, Anſaldo told Giannetto, that fince he well 
knew the obligation to the Jew, he entreated, that if any misfortune 
happened, 
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happened, he would return to Venice, that he might ſee him before he 
died; and then he could leave the world with ſatisfaction: Giannctte 
promited to do every thing that he conceived might give him plealure, 
Anlaldo gave him his bleſſing, they took their leave, and the ſhips ſet 
out 

Giannetto bad nothing in his head but to ſteal into Belmonte; and 
he prevail. d with one of the ſailors in the night to ſail the veſſel into 
the port It was told the lady, that Gianne to was arrived in port, 
She ſaw from the window the veſlel, and immediately ſent for him. 

Giannetto goes to the caſtle, the day is ſpent in joy and feaſting ; and 
to honour him, a tournament is ordered, and many barons and knights 
-ti:ted that diy. Giannette did wonders, fo weil did he underſtand the 
lance, ard was fo grace'ul a figure on horle-back ; he pleaſed fo much, 
that a'l were delirous to have him for their lord 

The lady, when it was the uſual time, catching him by the hard, 
begged him to take his reſt. When he paſſed the door of the chimber, 
dont of the da vitls in 2 whiſper ſaid to him, Make a pretence to driak 
the liquor, but touch not one drop. Tre lady ſaid, I k 10w you mult be 
thi:ſty, 1 muſt have you drink before you go to bed: immediately two 
dam'e!s entered the room, and preſented the wine Who can refuſe 
wine from fuch beautiful bind<? cries Giannetto: at which the lady 
ſmiled. Giannetto takes the cup, and making as it he d ank, pours 
the wine into his boſom. The lady thinking he bad drank, ſays afide 
to herie!f with great joy, You muſt go, young man, and bring another 
hip, for this is condemned. Gianne'tc went to bed, aud began to ſnore 
as if he flept ſoundly. The lady perceiving this, laid herſelf down by 
luis ice Giannetto loſes no time, but turning to the lady, embraces 
her, ſayirg, Now am I in poſſeſſion of my utmoſt wiſhes, When Ci» 
anne to came out of his chamber, he was knighted, and placed in the 
chair of ſtate, had the ſceptre put into his hand, and was preclaimed 
ſovereign of the country, with great pomp and iplendour 3 and when 
the lords and ladies were come to the caltle, he married the lady ia 
great ceremony. 

Giannetto governed excellently, and cauſed juſtice to be adminiſtered 
impaitially. He continued ſome time in his happy ſtate, and never en- 
tectained a thought of poor Anſaldo, who had given his bond to the Jew 
ior ten thouſand ducats. But one day, as he ſtood at the window of 
the palace with his bride, he ſaw a number of people paſs along the 
Piazza, with lighted torches in their hands. What is the meaning 
of this? ſays he. The lady anſwered, They are artificers, going to 
make their offerings at the church of St. John, this day being his feſli- 
val, Giannetto inſtantly recolleQed Anſaldo, gave a great ſigh, and 
turned pale. His lady enquired the Cauſe of his ſudden change. He 
ſaid, he ſelt nothing. She continued to preſs with great earneſtneſs, 
till he was obliged to confeſs the cauſe of his uneaſineſs; that Anſaldo 
was engaged for the money; that the time was expired; and the grief 
he was in was leſt his father ſhould lofe his life for bim that if the 
ten thouſand ducats were not paid that day, he muſt loſe a pound of his 
fieſh, The lady told him io mount on horſe-back, and go by land the 
neareſt way, to take ſome attendante, and an hundred thouſand ducats; 
and not to ſtop till he arrived at Venice; and if he was not dead, to en- 
deavour to bring Anlaldo to her. Giannetto takes horſe with twenty 
attendants, and makes the beſt of his way to Venice. 

The time being expired, the Jew had ſeized Anſaldo, and infiſted on 


having a pound of his fl.ſh, He entteated him only to wait ſome 2 
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that if his dear Giannetto arrived, he might have the pleaſure of em- 
racing him: the Jew replied he was willing to wait z but, ſays ke, I 
ill cut off the pound of fleſh, according to the words of the obligation. 
Anſaldo anſwered, that he was c ntent. 

Several merchants would have jointly paid the money; the Jew 
would not hearken to the propolal, but inſiſted that he might have the 
ja:is/ation of ſaying, that be had put to death the greateſt of the Chriſ- 
tian merchants, Ciannetto making all poſſible haſte to Venice, his 
lady ſoon followed him in a lawyer's habit, with two ſervants attending 
her. Glanne to, when he came to Venice, goes to the Jew, and (after 
embracing Anſaldo) tells him, he is ready to pay the money, and as 
much more as he ſhould demand. The Jew ſaid, he would take no 
money, fince it was not paid at the time due; but that he would have 
the pound of fleſh. Every one blamed the Jew ; but as Venice was a 
place where juſtice was ſtrictly adminiſtered, and the Jew had his pre- 
tenſions grounded on publick and received forms, their only reſource was 
entreaty; and when the merchants of Venice applied to him, he was 
inflexible. Giannetto offered him twenty theuſand, then thirty chou- 
ſand, afterwards 'orty, fifty, and at laſt an hundred thonſand ducats. 
The Jew told him, if he would give him as much gold as Venice was 
worth, he would not accept it; and ſays he, you know little of me, if 
you think I will deſiſt from my demand. 

The lady now arrives at Venice, in her lawyer's dreſs; and alight- 
ing at an inn, the land'ord aſks of one of the ſcrvants, who his maſter 
was: The ſervant anſwered, that he was a young lawyer who had 
Gniſhed his ſtudies at Bologna, The laudio:d upon this ſhews his gueſt 
great civility: and when he attended at dinner, the lawyer enquiring 
how juſtice was adminiſtered in that city, he anſwered, Juſtice in this 
piace is too ſevere; and related the cate of Anſaldo. Says the lawyer, 
this queſtion may be eafily anſwered It you can anſwer it, ſays the 
|:ndiord, and fave this worthy man from death, you will get the love 
and eſteem of all the beſt men of this city. The lawyer cauſed a o- 
clamation to be mace, that whoever had any law matters to determioe, 
they ſhould have recourſe to him: fo it was tv!d to Giannetto, that a 
tzmous lawyer was come from Bo ogna, who could decide all caſes in 
W. Giannetto propoſed to the Jew to apply to this lawyer. With 
all my h-art, ſays the Jew; but let who will come, Iwill ſtick to my 
bond, They came to this judge, and ſaluted bim. Giannetto did nt 
remember him: for he had diſguiſed his face with the juice of certain 
her's. Ciannetto, and the Jew, each told the merits of the cauſe to 
the judge; why, when he had takeo the bond ard read it, ſaid to the 
Jew, I muſt have you take the hundred thouſand ducat', and releaſe 
this honeſt man, who will always have a grateful ſenſe of the favour 
done to tim, The Jew replied, I will do no ſuch thing. The judge 
an wered, it will be better for you. The Jew was poſitive to yield 
nothing. Upon this they go to the tribunal appointed for ſuch judg- 
mects: and our judge ſays to the Jew, Do you cut a pound of ths 
man's fleſh where you chuſe. The Jew ordered him to be ſtripped 
naked; and takes in his hand a razor, which had been made on pur- 
pole. Ciannetto ſeeing this, turning to the judge, this, ſays he, is not 
the favour I aſked of you. Be quiet, ſays he, the pound of ficſh is not 
yet cut off, As ſoon as the Jew was going to begin, Take care what 
you do, ſays the judge, if you take more or leſs than a pound, I will order 
your bead to be (truck off: and beſide, if you ſhed one drop of blood, 
jou ſhall be put to death, Your paper makes no mention of the ſhed- 
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ding of blood; but ſays expreſly, that you may take a pound of fleſh, 
neither more nar leſs, He immediately ſent for the executioner to bring 
the block and ax; and now, ſays he, if I ſee one drop of blood, off goes 
your head, At length the Jew, after much wrangling, told hm, Give 
me the hundred thouſand ducats, and I ai content. No, ſays the 
judge, cut off your pound of fleſh according to your bond: why did not 
you take the money when it was offe:ed? the Jew came down to nine- 
ty, and then to eighty thouſand; but the judge was ſtill reſolute, 
ianpetto told the judge to glve what he required, that Anſaldo might 
have bis liberty : but he replied, let me manage him. Then the Jew 
would have taken fifty choulend: he ſaid, I will not give you a penny, 
Give me at leaſt, ſgys the Jew, my own ten thouſang ducats, and a curſe 
conſouud you all. The judge replies, I will give you nothing: if you 
will have the pound of fleſh, take it; if not, | will order your bond to 
be proteſted and annulled. The Jew ſeeing he could do nothing, tore 
in pieces the bond in a great rage. Anſaldo was releafed, and conduct- 
ed home with great joy by Giannetto, who carried the hundred thou- 
ſand ducats to the inn to the lawyer, The lawyer ſaid, I do not want 
money; Carry it back to your lady, that ſhe may not ſay, that you have 
ſquandered it away idly. Says Giannetto, my lady is ſo kind, that! 
might ſpend four times as much without incurring her diſpleaſure, How 
are you pleaſed with the lady? ſays the lawyer. I love her better than 
any earthly thing, anſwers Giannetto: nature ſeerns to have done her 
utmoſt in orming ber. If you will come and ſee her, you will be ſu:- 
priſed at the honours ſhe will ſhew you. | cannot go with you, lays 
the lawyer; but ſince you ſpeak ſo much good of ber, I muſt defire you 
to preſent my reſpects to her. I will not fail, Giannetto anſwered; 
and now, let me entreat you to accept of ſyume of the money. While 
he was ſpeaking, the lawyer obſerved a ring on his finger, aud ſaid, if 
you will give me this ricg, I ſhall ſeek no other reward Willingly, fays 
CGiannetto; but as it is a ring given me by my lady, to wear for her 
ſake, | bave forre relaQance to part with it, and ſhe, not ſeeing it on 
my fi ger, will believe, that I have given it to a woman - Says the Jaw- 
yer, the eſteems you ſufficiently ty credit what you tell her, and you my 
lay you mede a preſent of it to me; but I ra her thick you want to 
give it to ſome former mittreſs here in Venice. So great, ſays Gian- 
netto, is the love and reverence { bear to her, that I would not change 
ker for any woman in ihe world. After this he takes the ring from his 
finger, and preſents it to him. I have ſtill a favour to aſk, ſays the 
lawyer. It ſhail be granted, 1-ys Giannelto, It is, replied he, that 
you do not ſtay any time here, but go as ſoon as poſſible to your lady. 
It appears to me a thouſard years tiil 1 fee her, an wered Giannetio: 
and immediately they take leave of each ether. The lawyer embarked, 
and left Venice. Giarnctio teck Ieave of bis Venetian friends, and 
carried Anſaido with him, and fome of his old acquai: tance accompanied 
them. Ihe lady arrived ſome day before: and having reſumed her 
lemale habü, pretended to have fpert the time at the baths; and now 
gave order to have the ſtrects lined with tapeſtry :; and when Giannetto 
and An%.dy» were lande . ail the conrt went out to meet them. When 
they arrived at the pal.ce, the lad) ran to embrace Anſaldo, but feigned 
anger aga.nft Giannet'o, theugh ſhe loved him exc flively: yet the fealt- 
ings, t-, and diverſions went on 2s uſuil, at which all che lo ds and 
la: ics we:e preſent, Ciannetto ſceing that his wife did not receive him 
with her accuftom ed good countenance, called her, and would have fa- 
fuled her. She told him, he-wanted none of his carefies; J am ſures 
| - ſays 
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ſays ſhe, you have been laviſh of them to ſume of your former miſtreſles. 
zlannetto began to make excuſes. She aſked him, where was the ring 


dc ſhe had given him: It is no more than what | expected, cries Gian» 
nm netto, and I was in the right to ſay you would be angry with me; but, 
he | (wear, by all that is lacred, and by your dear ſelf, that | gave the 
= ring to the lawyer who gained our cauſe. And I can ſwear, ſays the 


lady, with as much folemnity, that you gave the ring to a woman: 
hereſore (wear no more. Giannetio proteited that what he had told 
her was true, and that he ſaid all this to the lawyer, when he aſked for 


” the ring. The lady replied, you would have done much better to ſtay 
A. at Venice with your miſtreſſes, for I fear they all wept when you came 


away. Gianneuto's tears began to fall, and in great ſorrow he aſſured 
her, that what ſhe ſuppoſed could not be true. The Ed ſeciag his 
tears, which were daggers in ber boſom, ran to embrace him, and in a 
fit of la 1ghter ſhewed the ring. and told him, that ſhe was herſelf the 
lawyer, and how ſhe obtained the ring. Giannetto was gicatly aftoniſh- * 
ed, finding it all true, and told the ſtory to the nobles and to his corg- 
panions 3 and this heightened greatly the love between him and his lady. 
He then called the damſel who had given him the good advice io. the 
evening not to drink the liquor, and gave her to Anlalo for a wife: 
and they ſpent the reſt of their lives in great felicity and content= 
ment. | * 


"he 
yi Uggieri di Figiovann; took a reſolution of going, for ſome time, to 
”" the court of Altonſo king of Spain, He was graciouſly received, 
0; and living there ſome time in great magnificence, and giving remark- 
ile able proois of his courage, was greatly efteemed. Having frequent op- 
UW po!tunities of examining minutely the behaviour of the king, he ob- 
y terved, that he gave, as he thought, with little diſcernment, caſtles, and 
er baronies, to ſuch who were unwaithy of his favours; and to himſelf, 
08 ho might pretend to be of fome eſtimation, he gave nothing: he there- 
we oe thought the fitteſt thing to be done, was to demand leave of the king 
ny to return home. 
1 Hs requelit was granted, and the king preſented him with one of the 
N- $ Moſt beautiful and excellent mules, that had ever been mounted. One 
de 0! the king's trufty ſervants was commanded to accompany Ruggieti, 
11s and riding along with him, to pick up, and recolle& every word he ſaid 
he vf the king, and then mention that it was the order of his ſovereign, 
__ that he ſhould go back to him. The man watching the opportunity, 
ly. ned Ruggieri when he ſet out, ſaid he was going towards Italy, and 
0: would be glad to ride ia company with him. Ruggieri jogging on with 
d, his mule, and talking of one thing or other, it being near nine o'clock, 
nd old his companion, that they would do well to put up their mules a 
ed little; and as ſoon as they entered the ſtable, every beaſt, except his, be» 
ef gan to ſtale. Riding on further, they came to a river, and watering the 
* bealts, his mule ſtale in the river: you untoward beaſt, ſ:ys he, you 
10 are like your maſter, who gave you to me. The ſervant remembered 
en this expreſſion, and many others as they rode on all day together; but 
ed © heard not a fingle word drop from hitu, but what was in praiſe of the 
f king, The next morning Ruggieri was told the order of the king, and 
1d 'nftantly turned back. When the king bad heard what he had ſaid of 
m the mule, he commanded him into his preſence; and with a ſmile, att d 


him, for what reaſon he had compared the mule to him. Rupygieri an- 
ive:ed, My reafon is plain, you give where you ought not to give, and 
| hei 
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where you ought to give, you give nothing; in the ſame manner the 
mule would not tale where ſhe ought, and where ſhe ought not, there 
he ſtaled. The king ſaid upon this, if | have not rewarded you as | 
haye many, do not entertain a thought that | was inſenſible to your 
great merit; it is Fortune who hindered me; the is to blame, and not 
I; and 1 will ſhew you manifeſtly that I ſpeak truth,” My diſcontent, 
fir, proceeds not, anſwered Ruggieri, from a deſire of being enriched, but 
from your not having given the ſmalleſt teſtimony to my deſerts in- your 
ſervice : nevertheleſs your excule is valid, and I am ready to ſee the 
proof you mention, though | can eafily believe you without it. The 
king conducted him to a hall, Where he had already commanded two 
large caſkets, ſhut cloſe, to be placed: and before a large company told 
Ruggieri,, that in one of them was contained his crown, ſceptre, and all 
his jewels, and thit the other was full of earth: chooſe which of them 
you like beſt, and then you will ſee that it is not I, but your fortune 
that has been ungrateful. Ruggieri choſe one. It was found to be the 
caſket full of earth. The king laid to him with a ſmile, Now you may 
fee Ruggieri, that what [ told you of fortune is true; but for your ſake, 
J will oppoſe her with all my ſtrength You have no intention, | ary 
certain, to live in Spain, therefore | will offer you no preferment here; 
but that cafket which fortune denied you, ſhall be yours in deſpite of 
her: carry it with you into your own country, ſhew it to your friends, 
and neighbours, as my gift to you; and you have ry permiſſion to boaſt, 
that it is a reward of your yirtues. 


Of The MzxcnanT of Venics the ſiyle is even and eaſy, with 
few peculiarities of diftion, or anomalies of conftruft on. The comick 
part raiſes laughter, and the ſerious fixes expetation. The pr bability 
of either one or the other ſtory cannot be maintained. The union of 
two actions in one event is in this drama eminent'y happy. Dryden 
was much pleaſed with his own addreſs in connecting the two plots of 
his SH Friar, which yet, | believe, the critick will figd excelled 
by this play. Jonmwscs. 

Gregorio Leti, in his Life of Sixtus F. tranſlated by Ellis Farne- 
worth, 1945, has likewile (his kind of ſtory. 

it was currently reported in Rome that Drake had taken and plun- 
dered St, Domingoe in Hilpaniola, and carried off an immenle booty; 
this account came in a private letter to Paul Serchr, a very conſiderable 
merchant in the city, who had large concerns in th ſe part: which he 
had inſured, Upon the receiving this news he lent tor the jnſurer 
Sam'on Cen da, z J-w, and acquainted him with it. The Jew, whoſe 
intereſt it was to have ſuch &@ report thought felſe, gave many reaſons 
why it could not poſſihly be true: and at laſt worked himielf up into 
fuch a pation, that he lid, ** I'll lay you a pound of my fleſh it is8 
he.” | 

Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, replied, © If you Ike it, I 
lay you a ihouland crowns againſt a pound of your fi: ſh that it is true.” 
The Jew accepted the wager, 8nd articles were immediately executed 
be: ween them, the ſubſtance of which was, That if Secchi won, he 
ſhould himſelf cut the Reſh with a ſharp knife from whate»gr part of the 
Jew's body he pleaſed.” Unfortunately for the Jew. the truth of the 
account was ſoon after confi: med, by other advices from the Weſt- Indies, 
which thiew kim alnoft into difliraction; eſpecialy when he was in- 
formed that Secebi had (olemnly worn he would compel him to ihe 

exact 
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exact literal performance of his contract, and was determined to cut a 
pound of his fleſh from that part of his body which it is not neceſſary to 
mention, Upon this he went to the governor of Rome, and begged he 
would interpoſe in the affair, and uſe his authority to prevail with Sec- 
chi to accept of a thouſand piſtoles as an equivalent for the pound of 
fleſh : but the governor not daring to take upon him to determine a caſe 
of ſo uncommon a nature, made a report of it to the popr, who ſent for 
them both, and having heard the articles read, and informed himſelf 
perfectly of the whole affair from their own mouths, ſaid, When 
contracts are made, it is juſt they ſhould be fulfilled, as we intend this 
mall Take a knite, therefore, Secchi, and cut a pound of fleſh from 
any part you pleaſe of the Jew's body, We would adviſe you, how- 
ever to be very careful; for if you cut but a ſcraple or grain more or 
Jels than your due, you ſhall certainly be haoged, Oo, and bring hither 
a knife, and a pair of ſcales, and let it be done in our pre ſence.“ 

The merchant at the'e words began to tremble like an a pin-leaf, 
and throwing himſelf at his holineſs's fret, with tears in his eyes pro- 
teſted, ** It was far from his thoughts to infiſt upon the per formance 
of the contract.“ And being aſked by the pope what he demanded; 
anſwered, ** Nothing, holy tather, but your benediction, and that the 
ariicl.s may be turn in pieces.“ Then turning to the Jew, he aſked 
bim,“ What he had to ſay, and whether he was content.“ The "ay 
2nſwered, ** That he thought himſelf extremely happy to come «ff at 
ſo ealy a rate, an that he was perfectly content.“ But we are not 
content,“ replied Sixtus, „nor is there ſufficient ſatisfaQtion made to 
dur laws. We deſire to know what authority you have to lay ſuch 
wager>? The fubjeCts of princes are the property of the ſtate, and have 
no right to diſpoſe of their bodies, nor any part of them, without the 
expreſs conſent of their ſovereigus.“ | 

They were both immediately ſent to priſon, and the governor order - 
ed to proceed «againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity of the law, that 
others might be deterred by their example from laying any more ſuck 
warers,-[The governer interceding for them, and propcfing a fine of 
2 thouſand crowns each, S:xtus ordered him to condemn them both to 
death, the Jew for felling his life, by conſenting to have a pound of fi. ſh 
cut from his body, which he faid was direQ ſuicide, and the merchant 
for premeditated murder, in making a contrad wi.h the other that he 
knew-rr-uſt be the occaſion of his death.] 

As Secchi was of a very good family, having many great friends and 
relations, and the Jew one of the moſt Jeading men in the ſynagogue, 
they both had recourſe te petitions. Strong application was made to 
cardinal Montal:o, to intercede with his holineſs at leaſt to ſpare their 
lives. Sixtus, who did not really deſign to put them to death, but to 
deter others from ſuch practices, at laſt conſented to change the ſen- 
tence into that of the galleys, with liberty to buy off that too, by paying 
each of them two thouſand crowns, to be applied to the ule of the hol- 
pita which be bad lately founded, before they were releaſed. 


Life of Sixtus V. Fol B vii. p. 293, &c. STrEvens, 


Of the incident of the bend no Engliſh original has hitherto been 
pointed out... I find, however, the folluwing in The Orator : handln 
a hundred ſ v Diſcour ſes, in form of Declamations : ſome of the Ar- 
guments being dr azone from Titus Livius and other ancient Writers, the 
reſt of the Author's own Invention : Part of which are of matters haps» 
fened in our Age =Written in French by Alexander Silvayn, .and 7 
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liſbed by L. P. [Lazarus Pilot] Lenden, printed by Adam ip, 189, 
—{ This book is not mentioned by Ames. * by Adam Iſlip, 139 


DscLAaMATION gg. 


« Of a Few, who evould for his debt have a pound of the fleſv of « 
Chriftian, 


„A Few, unto whom « Chriſtian merchant ought nine hundred 
crownes, would have fummoned him for the ſame in Turkie; the mer» 
Chant, becauſe he would not be diſcred ted, promiſed io pay the ſaid 
ſumme within the tearme of three months, and if he pe'd it net, be 
was bound to give him a pound of the fleſh of his bodie. The tearme 
being paſt ſome fitteine daies, the Jew refuſed to take his money, and 
demanded the pound of ficſh : the ordinarie judge of that place appoint- 
ed him to cut a juſt pound of the Chriltian's fleſh, and if he cut either 
more or leſle, then his own head ſhould be ſmitten off: the Jew appeal- 
ed from this ſentence, unto the chiefe judge, ſaying : | 

** Impefible is it to break the credit of trafficke amongſt men wich- 
out great detriment to the commonwealth ; wherefore no man ought 
to bind himſelfe unto ſuch covenants which hee cannot or will net ac- 
compliſh, for by that means ſhould no man feare to be deceived, and 
credit being maintained, every man might be aſſured of his owne; but 
ſince deceit hath taken place, never wonder if obligations are made more 
rigorous and ſtrid then they were wont, ſeeing that although the bunds 
are made never ſo ſtroag, yet can no man be very certaine that he ſhall 
not be a loſer. It ſeemeth at the firſt ſight that it is a thing no leſs 
firange then cru«1], to bind a man to pay a pound of the fleſh of his bo- 
die, for want cf money: ſurely, in that it is « thing not uſuall, it ap- 
peareth to be ſomewhat the more admirable; but there are divers others 
that are more crueil, which becav'e they are in uſe ſeeme nothing ter- 
rible at all: as to binde all the bodice unto a molt lothſome priſon, or 
unto an \ntollerable flaverie, where not only the whole bodic but a'ſo all 
the ſences and fpirits are tormented; the which is commonly practiſed, 
not only betwixt thole whi h are either in (ef or nation contrary, but 
alſo even among thoſe that are of one ſec and nation; yea amongſt 

Chriſtians it haih been ſeene that the ſon bach impriſoned the father for 
monie. Likewiſe in the Roman common wealth, ſo famous for lawes 
and armes, it was lawful for debt to impriſon, beat, and affit with 
torment» the free citizens: how manie of them (do you thinke) would 
have thought themiclves happie, if for a ſmall debt they might have 
been excuſed with the paiment of a pounde of their fleſh ? Who ought 
then to marvile if 2 Jew requireth ſo ſmall a thing of a Chriſtian, to 
diſcharge him df a good round ſumme? A man may aſke, why I would 
not rather take filver of this man, than his fleſh: 1 might alleage many 
rea one; tor | might ſay, that none but my ſeife cen tell what the breach 
of his promite hath coſt me, and what I have thereby paied for want of 
money unto my creditors, © that which I have loft in my credit ; for 
the rnii-rie of thoſe men which eſteern their reputation, is ſo great, that 
oftentimes they had rather indure any thing ſecretlie, then to have their 
diſcredit blazed abroad, becauſe they would not be both ſhamed and 
harmed; nevertheletie, | doe freely conteſſe, that I had rather loſe 3 
pound of my fleſh then my credit ſhould be in any fort cracked: I might 
allo ſay, that I have need of itijs fleſh to cure a friend of mine of a certain 
maladie, Walch is ctherwiie iacyrable; or that I would have it to — 
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rige thereby the Chriſtians for ever abuſing the Jews once more here- 
after: but Iwill onlie ſay, that by his obligation he oweth it me. It 
is lawfull to kill « ſould ter if he come unto the warres but an boure too 
late; and alſo to bang a theefe, though he ſteal never ſo little: is it then 
ſuch a great matter to cauſe ſuch a one to pay 2 pound of his fleſh, that 
hath broken bis promiſe manie times, or that putteth another is danger 
do loſe both credit and reputation, yea and it may be life, and al for 
grieſe? Were it nat better for him to loſe that I demand, then his loule, 
alreadie bound by bis faith? Neither am Ito take that which he oweth 
me, but he is to deliver it to me: and C'peciallie becauſe no man know- 
eth better chan he where the ſame may be ſpared to the leaſt hurt of his 
perſon; for | might take it in ſuch place as hee might thereby happen 
to loſe his life; Whatte matier were it then if | ſhould cut off his privie 
members, ſuppoſing that the ſame would altogether weigh a Juſt pound ? 
or el» his bead, ſhou'd I be ſuffered to cut it off, although it were with 
the danger of mine own life? I believe, I ſhould not; becauſe there were 
as little reaſon therein, as there could be in the amends whereuots [ 
ſhould be bound: or els if I would cut off his noſe, his lips, his ears, 
and pull out his eics, to make them altogether a pound, ſhould I be 
(\uFered? ſurely | think not; becauſe the obligation dooth not ſſeciſie 
that | ought either to chuoſe, cut, or take the lame, but that he ought 
to give me à pound of his fleſh, Of every thing that is fold, he which 
delivereth the ſame is to make waight, and he which receiveth, taketh 
heed that it be juſt: ſeeing then that neither the obligation, cuſtorne, 
nor law doth bind me to cut, or weigh, much leſſe unto the above men- 
tioned ſatisfact on, I retule it all, and require that the ſame which is 
due ſhuuld be delivered unto me.“ 


The Chriſizan's Anſwer. 


lt is no ſtrange matter to here thoſe diſpute of equitie which are 

themſelves mot? uujuſt; and ſuch as have no faith at all, deſirous that 
others ſhould obſerve the ſame igviolable; the which were yet the niare 
tolerable,- if ſuch men would be contented with reaſon ble things, or 
at the leaſt nat akogether unreal uable: but whit reaſon is there that 
one man ſhauld unto his own prejudice defire the hurt of another? as 
this Jew is content to laſe nine hundred crownes, to have a pound of my 
flcſh ; whereby is manifellly feere the antient and cruei hate which he 
beareth not only unto Ciriſlians, but unto all others which are not of 
his ſt ;, yea, even unto the Turkes, who overkind y doe ſuffer ſuch 
vermine to dwell amongſt them: ſeeing that this ay rn den wreich 
dare not onely doubt, but appeale from the Judgement of a good and 
Juſt judge, and a'terwards he would by ſanhiſticall reaſans prove that 
his abhomination i equitie Trulie | coafeſſe tha I have ſuffered fifteen 
daies of the tearm< to paſle; yet who can tell whether he or I is the 
cauſe tacreo.? as for me, | thiaks that by ſecret means he hach cauſed 
the monie to be d-laied, wh ch from ſundry places ough to have come 
u to me before the tearm wh ch | promiſed unta him; otherwiſe, I 
wu d nev=r have been lo raſh as to bind my ſelfe ſo ftritly: but although 
he were not the cauſe of the fault, is it therefore ſaid, that he ought 
to be lo impudent as to g about to prove it n, (trange matter that he 
ould be willing to be paied with mans fleſh, which is a thing more 
natural fur tigres, than men, the which allo was never beard of? but 
this Givill in ſhape af a man, ſeeing me oppreſſed with neceſſit e, pro- 
pounded this curſed obligation unta me. Whereas he alleageth the Ro- 
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maines for an example; why doth he not as well tel] on how for that | 


crueltie in afflicting debtors over grievouſly, the commonwealth was al. 
moſt overthrowne, and that ſhortly after it was forbidden to impriſon 
men any more for debt? To breake promiie is, when a man ſweareth 
or promiſeth a thing, the which he hach no deſire to perfurme, which 
0 upon an extreame neceſſitie is ſomewhat excuſeable; as for me, | 

ave promiſed, and accompliſhed my promiſe, yet not ſo ſoon as | 
would; and although I knew the danger wherein I was to ſatiefie the 
crueltie of this miſchievous man with the price of my fleſh and blood, 

et did I tt flie away, but ſubmitted my ſelfe unto the dilc:etion of the 
judge who hath juſtly repreſſed his beaſtlinefs. Whereis then have! 
ſatisfied my promiſe? is it in that I wou!d not (like him) dilobey the 
Judgement of the judge? Behold I will preſent a part of bodie unto 
him, that he may paie himſelfe, according to the contents of the judge- 
ment: where is then my promiſe broken? But it is no marvaile if this 
race be ſo obſtinat and cruel! againſt us; for they do it of ſe t purpoſe to 
offend our God whom they have erucified: and wherefore? Hecauſe he 
was holie, as he is yet fo reputed of this worthy Turkiſh nation. But 
what ſhail I ſay? Their own Bible is full of their tebefli en againſt God, 
againſt their prieſts, judges, and leaders, What d d not the very patri- 
archs them ſelves, from whom they have their beginning? They told 
their brother; and had it not been for one amongſt them, they bad 
fNaine him for verie envie. How many adulteries and abhominations 
were committed amongſt them? How many murthers? Abtalom, did 


" he not cau'e his brother to be murtbered? Did he not perſecute his 


father? Is it not for their iniquitie that God hath diſperſed them, with- 
out leaving chem one onlie foot of ground? If then, when they have 
neither faith nor Jaw, but their rapines and uſuries? and that they be- 
heve they do a charitable work, when they do ſome great wrong unte 
one that is not a Jew? It may pleaſe you then, moſt righteous jede, 
to contider all theſe citeumſtances, having pittie of him who doth wheily 
ſubmit himſelfe unto your juſt clemencie : hoping theteby to be deli- 
vered from this monſter's crueltie.” Farmers. 


In a Perſian Manyſcript in the poſſe ſſion of Enſign Thomas Murro, of 
the firſt battslion of Sepoys, nuw at Tarjure, is found the following 
ſtory of a Jew and a Muſſulman. Several leaves being wanting bcth at 
the beg-nnivg and end of the MY. its age has not been aſcerta ned. The 
tranſlatico, in which the idiom is Perſian, though the words are Engl fh, 
was made by Mr. Munro. and kindly communicated to me (together 
with a copy of the original) by Daniel Braithwaite, Eſq. 

* It is related, that in a town of Syria a poor Muſſulman lived in the 
neighbourhocd of a rick Jew. One day he went to the Jew, aud ſaid, 
lend me ico dinars, that I may trade with it, and I will give thee # 
ſhare of the gain, —This Muſſulman had a beautiful wife, and the Jew 
had ſeen and fallen in love with her, and thinking this a lucky oppertu- 
mity, he {.id, Iwill not do thus, but I will give thee # hundred dinars, 
with this condition, that aiter fix months tbou ſhalt reſtore it to me. But 
give me a bond in this form, that if the term of the agreement ſhall be 
exceeded one day, I ſhall cut a pound of fleſn from thy body, from what- 
ever part I chooſe. The Muſſulman was dejeQed and faid, how cat 
this be? But as his diſtreſs was extreme, he took the money on that 
condition, and gave the bond, and ſet out on @ journey; and in that 
Journey be acquired much gain, and he was every day ſaying to him'el}, 
God bo bid that the term cf the agreement ſhould paſs away, and the Jev 
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that bring vexation upon me. He therefore gave a hundred gold dinars into 
val. the hand of a truſty perſon, and ſent him home to give it to the Jew, 
riſon But the people of his own houſe, being without money, ſpent it in main- 
reth taining themſelves. When he returned from his journey, the Jew te- 
hich quired payment of the money, and the pound of fleſh, The Muſſulman 
e, | ſaid, I ſent thy money a long time ago The Jew ſaid, thy money came 
ks | not to me. When this on examination appeared to be true, the Jew 
the carried the Muſſulman before the Cazi, and repreſented the affair. The 
ood, C:zi ſaid to the Muſſulman, either ſati:fy the Jew, or give the pound 
the of fleſh. The Muſſulman not agreeing to this, ſaid, let us go to another 
vel Cazi, When they went, he allo ſpoke in the ſame manner. The Muſ- 
the ſulman aſked the advice of an ingenious friend. He faid, “ ſay to him, 
unto Jet us go to the Cazi of Hems*. Go there, tor thy buſigeſs will be 
age. well.” Then the Muſſulman went to the Jew, and ſaid, I ſhall be ſa- 
this tified with the decree of the Cazi of Hems; the Jew ſaid, I alſo ſhall 
e to be latisfied. Then both departed for the city of HemsF. When they 
e he preſented themſelves before the Judgment-ſeat, the Jew ſaid, O my 
But Lord Judge, this man borrowed an hundred dinats of me, and pledged 
306, a pound of fleſn from his own body. Command that he give the money 
tri and the fleſn. It happened, that the C azi was the friend of the father 
told of the Muſſulman, and for this reſped, he faid to the Jew, ** Thou 
Had ſayeſt true, it is the purport of the bond; and he deſi ed, that they 
1005 ſhould bring a ſharp knife. The Muſſulman on hearing this, became 
dd Ipeechleſs, The knife being brought, the Cazi turned his face to the 
his Jew, and ſaid, “ Ariſe, and eut one pound of ficſh from the body of 
FAY him, in ſuch a manner, that there may not be one grain more or leſs, 
ave and if more or leſs thou ſhalt cut, I ſha!l order thee to be killed. The 
Fes Jew faid, | cannot. | hel leave this buſineſs and depart. The Cazi 
unte laid, thou mayeſt not leave it. He ſaid, O Judge, I have releaſed him, 
dee, The Judge ſaid, it cannot be; either cut the fleſh, or pay the expence 
o:ly of his journey, It was ſettled at two hundred digars; the Jew paid 
leli- another hundred and departed,” MaLox z. 
„ of 
ving * Hems Emeſſa, a city of Syria, long. 70. lat 34. 
b at The Orientals fay that Hippocrates made his ordinary reſidence there; 
The and the Chriſtians of that country have 2 tradition, that the head of 
|, St. John the Baptid was found there, under the reiga of Theodoſius 
ther the younger. 

This city was famous in the times of Paganiſm for the Temple of the 
the Sun, under the name of Heliogabalus, from which the Roman Emperor 
aid, took his name, 
de It was taken from the Muſſulmen by the Tartars, in the year of Chriſt 
ſew tog8. Saladin retook it in 1189, The Tartars took it in ihe year 
ty* 1288. Atterwards it paſſed into the hands of the Mamalukes, and from 
are, them to the Turks, who are now in poſſcfiion of it. This city ſuffered 
But greatly by a moſt dreadful earthquake in 1157, when the Franks were 
| be io poſſeſſion of Syria, HxABRTOr. 
at- ＋ Here follows the relation of a number of unlucky adventures, in 
can which the Muſſulman is involved by the way; but as they only tend ta 
that ſhew the ſagacity of the Cazi in ext:icating him from them, and have 
ht no connection with Shylock, | have omitted them. T. M. 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Duke, living in exile, 
Frederick, brother to the Duke, and uſurper of his dominions, 


3 [ Lords attending upon the Duke in his baniſhment, 
Le Beau, a courtier attending upon Frederick. 
Charles, his wreſtler. 
Oliver, 
2 = of Sir Rowland de Boys, 
Orlando, 
— 5 Servants to Oliver. 
Touchſtone, a clown. 
- Oliver Mar-text, a vicar, 
orin 
Sylrius, J Shepherd 
William, a country fellow, in love with Audrey, 
A perſon repreſenting Hymen, 


Roſalind, danghter to the baniſhed Duke. 
Celia, daughter to Frederick, 
Phebe, a ſhepherdeſs. 


Audrey, a country wench. 


Lords belonging to the two Dukes ; pages, forefler:, arid other 
attendants, 


The SCENE lies, firſt, near Oliver's houſe ; afterwards, 
partly in the Uſurper's court and partly in the foreſt of Ar- 
en. 


The liſt of the perſons being omitted in the old editions, was added 
by Mr, Rowe. Jou neon, 


ls, 


her 


fs, 
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ACT I. 60 EN E 1. 
Oliver's Garden. 


Enter OxLanDo and ADan, 


Orl. As I remember, Adam, it was upon this faſhion, 
He bequeathed me by will but a poor thouſand crowns? ; 
and, as thou ſay'ſt, charged my brother, on his bleſſing, to 
breed me well : and there begins my ſadneſs. My brother 
Jaques he keeps at ſchool, and report ſpeaks goldenly of his 
profit : for my-part, he keeps me ruſtically at home, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, ſtays me 3 here at home, unkept ; For 
call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, that dif- 


1 Ar you like it war certain borreeved, if we believe Dr. Grey, and 
Mr. Upton, from the Coke's Tale of Gamelyn , which by the way was 
not printed till a century aſterward: when in truth the old bard, who 
was no hunter of Mfſs. contented himſelf ſolely with Lodge's Roſalynd, 
or, Eupheus' Golden Legacye, Quarto, 1:y90. Farms. 
Shak'peare has followed Lodge's novel more exactly than is his ge- 
nerai cuſtom when he is indebted to ſuch worthleſs originals; and hag 
ſketch'd ſome of the principal characters, and borrowed a few expreſ- 
lions from it. His imitations, &c. however, are in general too inſig- 
nificant to merit tranſcription, 
It ſhould be obſerved that the characters of Jaques, the Clown, and 
Audrey, are entirely of the poet's own formation. STEEVENts. 
This comedy, | believe, was written in 1600, See An Attempt ts 
eſcertain the order of Shakſpeare*« poayr, Vol. I, MaLlons. 
* 41l remember, Adam, it was upon this faſhion. He bequeathed 
me by will, &c ] The old copy reads, As I remember, Adam, it was 
on this faſhion bequeathed me—and, as thou ſay'it, charged my brother, 
c. Omiſſion being of all the errors of the preſs the moſt common, I 
have adopted the emendation propoſed by Sir W. Blackſtone. 
MALONE, 
— It vas upon this faſbion bequeathed me, as Dr. Johnſon reads, is 
but aukward Engliſh, I would read: As I remember, Adam, it vas 
upon this f1ſhion,—He bequeathed me by will &c, Orlando and Adam 
enter abruptly in the midſt of a converſation on this topick ; and Or- 
lando is correcting ſome miſapprebenſion of the other. As 1 remember 
(ſays be) it was thus, He left me a thouſand crowns; and, as thou 
fayeſt, charged my brother, &c. BLACcKsTONE. 
3 — ſtays me—} Dr. Warburton reads me. MaLons, 


fers 
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fers not from the ſtalling of an ox ? His horſes are bred bet. 
ter; for, beſides that they are fair with their feeding, they 
-are taught their manage, and to that end riders dearly hired: 
but I, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth ; for 
the which his animals on his dunghills are as much bound to 
him as I. Beſides this nothing that he fo plentifully gives 
me, the ſomething that nature gave me, his countenance 
ſeems to take from me“: he lets me feed with his hinds, bars 
me the place of a brother, and, as much as in him lies, 
mines my gentility with my education. This is it, Adam, 
that grieves me; and the ſpirit of my father, which I think 
is within me, begins to mutiny againſt this ſervitude : I will 
oo long endure it, though yet I know ne wiſe remedy hoy 
to avoid it. 


Enter Oliver. 


Adam. Vonder comes my maſter, your brother. 
Orl. Go apart, Adam, and. thou ſhalt hear how he will 
ſhake me up. 
Ol. Now, fir! what make you here? 
Orl. Nothing: I am not 2 to make any thing. 
Oui. What mar you then, fir ! 
Orl. Marry, fir, I am helping you to mar that which 
bo. er a poor unworthy brother of yours, with idle- 
$. 
1 fir, be better employ'd, and be naught 2 
ile ©. 


& — 577 countenance ſcems to take from nei] We ſhould certain!) 
read— þ;; difeoumenance. WarBvurrTON. 
There is no peed of change; a countenance is either good or bad. 
OH son. 
6 a be better emplcy'd, and be naught à while ] In the NY len e u 
we fay, it ir better to do miſchief, than to do nothing. lon ssen. 
Naught and nought are frequently confounded in old Engliſh books, 
F once thought that the latter was here intended, in the ſenſe affixed i 
it by Mr. Steevens:—** Be content to be a cypher, till 1 hall elevate 
you into conſequ nee.“ But the following paſſage in Swetnan, 1 
comedy, 1620. mduces me to think that the reading of the old cop) 
(naught) and Dr. Johnfon's explanation, are right: l 
» get you both in, and be naught e while.” | 
Tbe ſpexker is « chamber-maid, and ſhe addreſfes herfelf to her mi 
treſs and her lover, MAaLows. 
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Orl. Shall 1 keep your hogs, and eat huſks with them? 
What prodigal portion have I ſpent, that I ſhould come to 
ſuch penury ? | 

Oli. Know you where you are, fir? 

Orl. O, fir, very well: here in your orchard. 

Oh. Know you before whom, fir ? 
Orl. Ay, better than him I am before knows me. [I 
now you are my eldeſt brother ; and in the gentle condition 
of blood, you ſhould ſo know me: The courteſy of nations 
allows you my better, in that you are the firſt born; but the 
ſame tradition takes not away my blood, were there twenty 
brothers betwixt us: I have as much of my father in me, as 
you ; albeit, I confeſs your coming before me is nearer to 
his reverence 8. 

Oli. What, boy! 

Orl. Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in 
this. 

Oli Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 

Orl. I am no villain? : 1 am the youngeſt ſon of fir Row- 
land de Boys; he was my father ; and he is thrice a villain, 
that ſays, fach a father begot villains : Wert thou not my 
brother, | would not take this hand from thy throat, till this 
other had pulled out thy tongue for ſaying ſo; thou haſt 
rail'd on thyſelf, 

Adam. Sweet maſters, be patient ; for your father's re- 
membrance, be at accard, 

Oli. Let me go, | fay. 

Orl. J will not, till 1 pleaſe: you frall hear me. My fa- 
ther charged you in his will to give me good education : you 
have train'd me like a peaſant, obſcuring and hiding from me 
all gentleman-like 3 the ſpirit of my father grows 
ſtrong in me, and I will no longer endure it: therefore allow 
me ſuch exerciſes as may become a gentleman, or give me 


vill 


50. 7 — than him I am before kn:wvs me.] Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent 
editors read—hbe 1 am before; more correctly, but wi hout authority. 
Uur author is equally irregular in The Finter*s Tale: 


Dok. Lam appointed im to murder you.” MaLons. 

ed 3 — your coming before me is nearer te his reverence.) The reverence 
ewiie due to my father is, in ſome degree, derived to you, a» the firſt- born. 

. 4  WarBUnRTON. 
| Cop) 9 I am no villain :] The word villain is uſed by the elder bro her, in 


ts p.eſent meaning, for a worthleſs, wicked, or bloody man ; by Or- 
lags in its original fignification, for a fellow of baſe extratton. 
Joux so. 
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the poor allottery my father left me by teſtament ; with that 
I will go buy my fortunes. e 

Oli, And what wilt thou do? beg, when that is ſpent? 
Well, fir, get you in: I will not long be troubled with 8 A 


you ſhall have ſome part of your will: I pray you, leae 
me. A 

Orl. I will no further offend you than becomes me for my] 
good 


Oi. Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam. Is old dog my reward? Mot true, I have loſt my 
teeth in your ſervice.—God be with my old maſter, he would 
not have ſpoke ſuch a word. 

[Exeunt Ox LAN DO and Anau, 

Oli. Is it even ſo? Begin you to grow upon me? I wil 
phyſick your rankneſs, and yet give no thouſand crowns 
neither. Holla, Dennis! 


Enter Dennis, 


Den. Calls your worſhip ? 

Oli. Was not Charles, the duke's wreſtler, here to ſpeak 
with me? 

Den, So pleaſe you, he is here atthe door, and importunes 
acceſs to you. ; 

Oli. Call him in. [Exit Dennis.]— Twill be a good 
way ; and to-morrow the wreltling is, 


Enter CHARLES. 


Cha. Good-morrow to your worſhip. 

Oli. Good monſieur Charles !—what's the new news at the 
new court ? 

Cha. There's no news at the court, fir, but the old news: 
that is, the old duke is baniſh'd by his younger brother the 
new duke; and three or four loving lords have put themſelves 
into voluntary exile with him, whoſe lands and revenues en- 
rich the new duke; therefore he gives them good leave t0 2 
wander, 

05 


Ai Ferie . + 
Oli. Can you tell, if Roſalind, the duke's daughter , be 
baniſh'd with her father ? e 1 
Cha. O, no; For the duke's daughter“, her conſin, ſo 


—_ 

> 

_— 
we 


nt? 
u; oves her, —being ever from their cradles bred together,. 
ave hat ſhe would * have followed her exile, or have died to ſtay 


dehind her. She is at the court, and no leſs beloved of her 
acle than his own daughter; and never two ladies loved as 


hey do. ths Ye | 
On Where will the old duke live? + £408 
Cha. They ſay, he is already in the foreſt of Arden !, 
and a many merry men with him; and there they live like the 
old Robin Hood of England: they ſay, many youn 1 
en flock to him every day; and fleet the time carelelly, as 
hey did in the golden world, 1 | 
Oli. What, you wreſtle to-morrow before the new duke? 
Cha, Marry, do l, ſir; and | came to acquaint you with 
matter, I am given, ſir, ſecretly to 3 that your 
younger brother Orlando hath a diſpoſition to come in dif- 
puis'd againſt me to try a fall : To-morrow, fir, I wreſtle 
or my credit; and he that eſcapes me without ſome broken 
imb, ſhall acquit him well. Your brother is but young, and 
ender; and, for your love, I would be loth to foil him, as 
I muſt, for my own honour, if he come in: therefore, out 
ff love to you, I came hither to acquaint you withal; that 
ther you might (tay him from his intendment, or brook 


. ke SY — n 8 0 


I — the dukes daughter, ] i. e. the baziſbed duke“ daughter. 
MALtLoreY. 
> — for the duke's davghter,) i. e. the «ſurfing duke's daughter. 
ke words which follow, her confin, as Mr. Heath bas obſerved, ſuf - 
ciently point out the perſon meant. Sir T. Hanmer reads here=the 
mew duke's; and in the preceding ſpeech—the ed duke's daughter; 
ut in my opinion unneceſſarily. The ambiguous uſe of the word duke 
in theſe paſſages is much in our author's manner. MaLone. 
3 — that ſhe wnld—) The old copy reads—be would. Correded 
Dy the editor or the third folio. Mato . 
+ — in the foreft of Arden, ] Ardenne is 4 foreſt of conſiderable ex · 
ent in French Flanders, lying near the Meuſe, and between Charle- 
ont and Rocroy, It is mentioned by Spenſer in bis Ce/in Cleut's grme 


WS : ome again, 1898: 

- the Ino a foreſt wide and waſte he came, 

elves Where ſtore he beard to be of ſavage prey; 
* ** So wide a ſoreſt, and ſo-waſte as this, 


Not famous Ardeys, nor foul Arlo is.” 
But our author was furniſhed with the ſceve of bis play by Lodge't 
Novel. Matones, x i 


Vol. V. 6 ſuch 
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ſuch diſgrace well as he ſhall run into; in that it is a thing 
of his own ſearch, and altogether againſt my will, 

Oi. Charles, I thank thee for thy love ts me, which thou 
halt find I will moſt kindly requite, I had myſelf notice of 
ie dn yd purpoſe herein, and have by underhand means WW 

ured to diſſuade him from it; but he is reſolute. I'll 
tell thee, Charles, —it is the ſtubborneſt young fellow of Wl 
France; full of ambition, an envious emulator of eren 
man's good parts, a ſeeret and villainous contriver a if 
me his natural brother; therefore uſe thy diſcretion; I had 
as lief thou didſt break his neck, as his finger; and thou 
wert beſt look tot; for if thou doſt him any flight diſgrace, WW 
or if he do not mightily grace himſelf on thee, he will prac- 
tiſe againſt thee by poiſon ; _ thee by ſome treacherous 
device; and never leave thee, till he hath ta'en thy life by 
ſame indirect means or other: for I aſſure thee, and almol} 
with tears I ſpeak it, there is not one ſo young and fo vil. 
lainous this day living. I ſpeak but brotherly of him ; but 
ſhould I anatomize him to thee as he is, F muſt bluth and 
weep, and thou mult look pale and wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad 1 came hither to you: If he 
come to-morrow, I give him his payment: If ever he go 
alone again, VI! gever wreſtle for prize more. And ſo, God 
keep your worſhip! | | [ Exd, 

b. Farewell, good Charles, —Now will I ſtir this game. 
ſter: I hope, I ſhall ſee an end of him; for my ſoul, yet! 
know not why, hates nothing more than he. Yet he's gen- 
tle: never ſchool'd, and yet learned ; full of noble device; 
of all ſorts enchantingly beloved; and, indeed, ſo much i 
the heart of the world, and eſpecially of my own people, 
who' beſt know him, that F am ajrogether- eie: but it 
ſhall not be ſo long; this wreſtler ſhall clear all: nothing te. 
mains, but that 1 Kindle the boy thither, which now I'll go 
_—_ ---} Eau. 


SCENE II. 


A Lawn before the Duke's Palace, 
Enter Ros AL ND and Cera. 


Cel. I pray thee, Roſalind, ſweet my coz, be one 
„ 
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Ref. Dear Celia, I ſhow more mirth than I am miſtreſa 
of; and would you yet | were merrier 5? Upleſs you could 
teach me to forget a baniſh'd father, you mult not learu me 
bow to remember any extraordinary 1 1 01112 

Cel. Herein, I ſee, thou loveſt me not with the full weight 
that I love thee : if my uncle, thy baniſh'd father, had ba- 
niſh'd thy uncle, the duke my father, ſo thou hadſt been ſtil! 
with me, I could have taught my love to take thy father for 
mine; ſo would'ſt thou, if the truth of thy love to me were 
ſo righteouſly temper'd as mine is to thee. 

Rof. Well, I will forget the condition of my eſtate, to re- 
joice in yours. 

Cel. You know, my father hath no child but I, nor none 
is like to have ; and, truly, when he dies, thou ſhalt be his 
heir: for what he hath taken away from thy father perforce, 
I will render thee again in affection; by mine honour, I will; 
and when | break that oath, let me turn monſter : therefore, 
my ſweet Roſe, my dear Roſe, be merry. 

Roſ. From henceforth I will, coz, and deviſe ſports : let 
me ſee; What think you of falling in love? 

Cel. Marry, I pr'ythee, do, to. make (port withal : but 
love no man in good earneſt ; nor no further in ſport neither, 
than with ſafety of a pure bluſh thou may'ſt ia honour come 
off again. 

Roſ. What ſhall be our ſport then? 

Cel. Let us fit and mock the good houſewife, Fortune, 
mow. "i wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be beſtowed 
equally, 

Rof. I would, we could do ſo; for her benefits. are mighti- 
ly miſplaced ; and the bountiful. blind woman doth moſt miſ- 
take in her gifts to women. 70 

Cel, Tis true; for thoſe, that ſhe makes fair, ſhe ſcarce 


5 — | were merrier P] I, which was inadvertently omitted in the old 
copy, was inſerted by Mr. Pope, MaLomns. 

0 — mock the goo 2 Fertune, from ber wheel,) The wheel 
of Fortune is not the cuheel of a honſewvife. Shak(peare has confounded 
Fortune, whoſe wheel only figures uncertainty and viciſſitude, with the 
deſtiny that ſpins the thread of life, though not indeed with a wheel. 

| Jonniow. 
Shakſpeare is very fond of this idea. He has the ſame in Antony and 
Cleopatra 2 8 : 
= and rail fo high, 
* That the falſe bouſexife, Fortune, break Ber waherl.” 
STEREVENS. 


G 2 makes 
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makes honeſt ; and thoſe, that ſhe makes honeſt, ſhe makes 
very ill favour'dly.. 

Ref. Nay, now thou goeſt from fortune's office to nature's: 
fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of 
Rature, 


Enter Touchs rox. 


Cel. No? When nature hath made a fair creature, may 
ſhe not by fortune fall into the fire? — Though nature hath 
. us wit to flout at fortune, hath not fortune ſent in this 

to cut off the argument? 

Rof. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature; when 
fortune makes nature's natural the cutter off of nature's 
wir. 

Cel, Peradventure, this is not fortune's work neither, but 
nature's ; who perceiveth our natural wits too dull to reaſon 
of ſuch Ae and hath ſent ? this natural for our whet- 
ſtone : for always the dulneſs of the fool is the whetſtone of 
the wits. —How now, wit? whither wander you? 

Touch. Miſtreſs, you muſt come away to your father. 

Cel. Were you made the meſſenger? | 

Touch. No, by mine honour ; but | was bid to come for 

ou. | 
; Roſ. Where learned you that oath, fool? 
Touch, Of a certain knight, that ſwore by his honour they 
were good pancakes, and ſwore by his honour the muſlard 
was naught: now, I'll ſtand to it, the pancakes were naught, 
_ the muſtard was good; and yet was not the knight for- 
ſworn. 
: C:1. How prove you that in the great heap of your know- 
edge? 

Ro Ay, marry ; now unmuzzle your wiſdom, 

Touch. Stand you both forth now: ſtroke your chins, and 
ſwear by your beards that | am a knave. 

Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch, By my knavery, if I had it, then I were: but if 
you ſwear by that that is not, you are not forſworn : no 


7 — and hath ſent==] And is not in the old copy, This flight emen- 
dation is the preſent editor'ss MaALtone, 
| more 
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more was this knight, ſwearing by his honour, for he never 
had any; or if he had, he ha ſworn it away, before ever he 
ſaw thoſe pancakes or that muſtard. 

Cel. Pr'ythee, who is't that thou mean'ſt? 

Touch. One that old Frederick, your father, loves“. 

Roſ. My father's love is enough to honour him. Enough: 
ſpeak no more of him; you'll be whip'd for taxation 9, one 
of theſe days. 

Touch, The more pity, that fools may not ſpeak wiſcly 
what wiſe men do fooliſhly, 

Cel. By my troth, thou ſay'ſt true: for ſince the little 
wit, that fools have, was ſilenced *, the little foolery, that 
wiſe men have, makes a great ſhow. Here comes Monſieur 
[.& Beau. 


Enter LN BRAu. 


Roſ. With his mouth full of news. 


Cel. Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their young. 
Roſ. Then ſhall we be news cramm'd. 

Cel. All the better; we ſhall be the more marketable. 
Bon jour, Monfieur Le Beau; what's the news? | 
Le Beau, Fair princeſs, you have loft much good ſport. 


8 One that eld F:ederick, your father, lover.) Frederick is here clearly 
a miſtake, 2s appears by the anſwer of Roſalind, to whom Touchſtone 
addreſſcs himſelf, though the queſtion was put to him by Celia. I 
ſuppoſe ſome abbreviation was uſed in the MY. for the name of the 
rizhtful, or eld duke, as he is called, {perhaps Fer. for Ferdinand] 
which the tranſcriber or printer converted into Frederick. Fernardyne 
is one of the perſons introduced in the novel on which the comedy is 
founded, Mr. Theobald ſolves the difficulty by giving the next ſpeech 
to Celia. inſtead of Roſalind; but there is too much of filial warmth 
in it for Celia: —beſides, why ſhould her father be called d Frederick 
I: appears from the laſt ſcene of this play that this war the name of the 
younger brother. MaLons. 
9 — for taxation,] For cenſure, or ſatire. So, in Much ade about 
nothing: * Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much ; but he'll be 
meet with you,” Again, in the play be oe us: | 

** — my faxing like a wildgvole fle. MaLoves. 
ce the little wit, that fools have, war filenced,) Shak ſpeare 
probably alludes t» the ule of feols or jeſtert, who for ſome ages had 
been allowed in all courts an unbridled l berty of .cenfure and mockery, 
and about this time began t be lels tolerated, Jou u. 


Cel 


4 — proper] That is, handſome. Marons. 
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Cel. Sport? of what colour? 
e Beau, What colour, madam ? How ſhall I anſwer you? 
Roſ As wit and fortune will. | 

Touch. Or as the dellinies decree. 

Cel. Well ſaid ; that was laid on with a trowel . 
Touch, Nay, if I keep not my rank, — 

KR Thou loſeſt thy old ſmell. 

Le Beau. You amaze me, ladies 3: I would have told you 
of good wreſtling, which you bave loft the fight of. 

Rof. Vet tell us the manner of wreſtling. 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning, and, if it pleaſe 
your ladyſhips, you may ſee the end; for the belt is yet to 
do; and here, where you are, they are coming to perform 


Cel. Well, —the beginning, that is dead and buried. 
Le Beau. There comes an old man and his three ſons, 
Cel. I could match this beginning with an old tale. 
Le Beau. Three proper“ young men, of excellent growth 


and preſence :— 
Roſ. With bills on their necks,—Be it known unto all men 


by theſe preſents *,— 


2 — laid en with a tree] | ſappoſe the meaning in, that there is 
too heavy 4 maſs of big words laid upon a ſlight ſubject, Jogneov. 
This is a proverbial expreſſion, which is generally uſed to ſignify 4 
glaring falſbeod. See Ray's Proverbs, STEEVENs. 

I Pu amaze me, lautes :] To amaze, here, is not to aſtoniſh or ſlrike 
with wonder, but to perplex ; to contule, ſo as to put out of the ins 
tended narrative. Jouncovw. 


5 With bills on their necks ;—Be it known unto all men by theſe pri. 
fents,-) Dr. Warburton thinks, that there is an equivoque intended be- 
tween 4 legal inſtrument, and the weapon called a bill, The forner 
undoubtedly was in onr author's thoughts, In his time 3 6// was 1 
common term for a ſingle bond in Engliſh, of which the firſt words are, 
Know all men by theſe preſents, The paſſage cited from Lodge's Re,. 
lynde adds ſome iupport to the ſuppoſition that he had the other tenſe df 
the word alſo in view, To carry on the neck, (not on the nder, 
was the phraſeology of his time. 80, (as Dr. Farmer has obſer ved, 
in the novel which furniſhed Shakſpeare with the plot of this cornedy: 
« Ganimede on a day fitting with Aliena, (the aſſumed names, as in tie 
play,) caſt up her eye, and ſaw where Rolader came pacing toward them, 
with his fore/te-bill on his necke.” Again in Gorbeducke, 1869: Enter 
one, bearing a bundle of fagots on his neck.” Dr. 1 is of opinion 
(ia which [ do not agree With bim) that the whele conceit is in ihe 
reſemblance of preſence and preſents. Dr. F. thinks that #/i1h bil 
en their neels, ſhould be the concluſion of Le Beau's 5 
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Le Beau. The eldeſt of the three wreſtled with Charles, 
the duke's wreſtler ; which Charles in a moment threw him, 
and broke three of his ribs, that there is little hope of life in 
him: ſo he ſerved the ſecond, and ſo the third: Yonder 
they lie: the poor old man, their father, making fuch pitiful 
dole over them, that all the beholders take his part with 
weeping. | N 

Ro Alas! | 

Touch. But what is the ſport, monſieur, that the ladies 
ba ve loſt ? FE 

Le Beau. Why this, that J ſpeak of. 3 

Touch. Thus men may grow wiſer every day! it is the 
firſt time that ever I heard, breaking of ribs was ſport for 
ladies. Oy TREES 

Cel. Or I, I promiſe thee, 1 

Raſ. But is there any elſe longs to ſee this broken muſick 
in his fides©? is there yet another dotes upon rib- breaking? 
Shall we ſee this wreſtling, couſin ? | 8 

Le Beau. You muſt, if ou ſtay here: for here is the 
_ appointed for the wreſtling, and they are ready to per- 
orm it, 1 
a Cel, Yonder, ſure, they are coming: Let us now ſtay and 
ee It, . | | 


| * 
Flouriſh, Enter Duke Frxvnentce, Lordi, OxLAx po, 
| CHARLES, and Attendants. 


Dute F. Come on: ſince the youth will not be entreated, 
his own peril on his forwardneſs. 

Rof. |s yonder the man? 

Le Bean. Even he, madam, 


Cel. Alas, he is too young: yet he looks ſucceſsfully, 


6 — to ſee this broken muſich in bis gde g] See is the colloquial term 
perception or experiment. So we lay every day, /ece if the water be 
hot; Iwill ſex which is the beſt time; ſhe has tried, and ſee: that ſhe 
cannot lift it. In this ſenſe ſee may be here uſ.d. Roſalind hints at 2 
Whimſical fimilitude between the ſeries of ribs gradually ſho:tening, 
and ſome whimſical inſtruments, and therefore calls broken ribs, broken 
* Jog uso. 
his probably alludes to the pipe of Pan, which conſiſting of reeds 
of une qua! length, and gradually leſſeniag, bore ſome reſemblance to 
the ribs of a man, Masov. 
Duke F. 
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Dude F. How now, daughter, and couſin? are you crepr 
hither to ſee the wreſtling ? 

Ro. Ay, my liege, 10 pleaſe you give us leave. 

Dute F. You will take little delight in it, I can tell you, 
there is ſuch odds in the men 7: In pity of the challenger's 
youth, I would fain diſſuade him, but he will not be en- 
treated: _ to him, ladies; fee if you can move him. 


Cel. Call him hither, good Monſieur Le Beau. 

Dake F. Do ſo; I'll not be by. [Duke goes apart. 

Le Brau. Monſieur the challenger, the princeſſes call for 
you 5. 


Gr/, ] attend them with all reſpect and duty. 
Ref. Young man, have you challenged Charles the wrelt- 
er? ? | | 
Orl. No, fair princeſs ; he is the general challenger : | 
come but in, as others do, to try with him the ſtrength of 


my youth, 
Cel. Young gentleman, your ſpirits are too bold for your 


years: You have ſeen cruel proof of this man's ſtrength: 
i you ſaw yourſelf with your eyes, or knew yourſelf with 
your judgment, the fear of your adventure would counſel 
du to a more equal enterpriſe, We pray you, for your 
own ſake, to embrace your own ſafety, and give over this at - 


tempr. 
. Rof. Do, young ſir; your reputation ſhall not therefore 


be miſpriſed: we will make it our ſuit to the duke, that the 


wreſtling might not go forward. | * 
Orl. | beſeech you, puniſn me not with your hard 
thoughts; wherein 1 confeſs me much guilty *, to deny fo 


7 - 2das in the men:] Sir T. Hanmer. In the old editions, the 
man, Jouncon. 
8 — the princeſſes call fer you.] The old copy reads—the princeſſe 
coli.  Correfed by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 
9 — have yeu challenged Charles the wr ele, ?] This wreſtling match 
is minutely deſcribed in Lodge's R:/a!/znde, 1592, MaLonE. 
 — if you ſaw yourſelf with y.ur eyes, or knew your ſelf with your 
judgment,) If yen were nit blinded and intzxicated, lays the princels, 
with the jpirit of enter griſe, if ye coald uſe your own eyes to fee, or 
yuur c/n judgmeat to know your elf, the fear of your adveniune wou 
E:unjel yu. Jſounson, | 
2 — funifh me not with your hard thoughts; wherein | coofeſs my- 
ſelf much guiky, &c.] The meaning I think is, “ puniſh me not with 
your unfavourable opinion (of my ab'litics); wh:cb, however, I con 
feſt, I d:ſerve to incur, for denying ſuch ſair ladies any requeſt,” The 
cx preſſi n is lictuuious, but pur author's plays furniſh many ſu h. 
eln b Maron. 
fair 
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für and excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair eyes, 
and gentle wiſhes, go with me to my trial: wherein if 1 be 
foil'd, there is but one ſhamed. that was never gracious ; if 
kill'd, but one dead that is willing to be ſo: I ſhall do my 
friends no wrong, for I have none to lament me; the world 
no injury, for in it | have nothing only in the world I fill 
up a place, which may be better ſupplied when I have made 
it empty. 

Ne, The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were with 
ou. | 
: Cel. And mine to eke out hers, 

Roſ. Fare you well: Pray heaven I be deceived in you! 

Cel. Your heart's deſires be with you! 

Cha. Come, where is this young gallant, that is ſo deſi- 
rous to lie with his mother earth ? | 
Orl. Ready, fir; but his will hath in it a more modeſt 

working. 
Duke F. You ſhall try but one fall. | 
Cha. No, I warrant your grace; you ſhall not entreat him 
p b ſecund that have ſo mightily perſuaded him from a 
its 
Orl. You mean to mock me after; you ſhould not have 
mocked me before ; but come your ways. 
Roſ. Now, Hercules be thy ſpeed, young man! 
Cel. I would ] were inviſible to catch the ſtrong fellow by 
the leg ! [CHarLEs and OxLAanDo wreſtle. 
Roſ. O excellent young man! 

Cel. If 1 had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who 
ſhould down [Cuarles is thrown. Shout. 
Dule F. No more, no more. 19 

Orl. Yes, I beſeech your grace; I am not well breathed. 

Duke F. How doſt thou, Charles ? 

Le Beau. He cannot ſpeak, my lord. 

Dans F. Bear him away. What is thy name, young 
man! 


Orl. Orlando, my liege; the youngeſt ſon of fir Rowland 


de Boys. | 
Dal F. I would, thou hadſt been ſon to ſome man elſe. 
The world eſteem'd thy father honourable, 
But I did find him ial mine enemy : 
Thou ſhould'ft have better pleas'd me with this deed, 
Hadſt thou deſcended from another houſe. 
But fare thee well; thou art a gallant youth; 
I would, thou hadſt told me of another father. a 
[Exeunt Duke Fxep. Train, and LE Beav. 
G 5 Cel. 
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Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this ? 
Orl. I am more proud to be fir Rowland's fon, 
His young ſon ? ;—and would not change that calling, 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. | 
| Ref. My father lov'd fir Rowland as his foul, 
And all the world was of my father's mind: 
Had J before known this young man his ſon, 
I ſhould have given him tears unto entreatics, 
Ere he ſhould thus have ventur'd, 
Cel. Gentle couſin, 
Let us go thank him, and encourage him: 
My father's rough and envious difpoſition 
icks me at heart.—Sit, you have well de ſerv'd: 
Tf\you do keep your promiſes in love, 
But juſtly, as you have exceeded all promiſe, 
Your miſtreſs hat be happy. | | 
Ro. Gentleman, | [giving him a chain from her necl. 
Wear this for me; one out of fuirs with fortune !; 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means. 
Shall we go, coz ? | 
Cel. ay: Fare you, well, fair gentleman, 
Orl. Can I not ſay, Tivank you ? My better parts 
Are all thrown down: and that which here ſtands up, 
Is but a quintaine, a mere lifeleſs block 5. 
Ri. 


7 Hi: youngeff fort: —) The words © than to be deſcended from any 
other how ſe, however high,” muſt be underſtood. Orlando is replying 
fo the duke, who js jult gone out, and had ſaid, 

Thou ſh» uld'ſt have better pleas'd me with this deed, 
Haiiſt thou deſcended from another hovſe. Matone. ; 

4 — ov! of ſuits with fortunt,) | believe means, turned out of het 
fervice, ab pp'd of her livery. STErvi xs. | | 

So afterwards Celia ſays, ** — but turning theſe jeſts out of ſervith 
let us talk in good carne.“ Marone. 

5 Ii but a quintaine, a mere hfeleſs bl-ck.] A quintaine was a feſt of 
butt fer up for ſeveral kinds of martial exerciſes, againſt which they 
threw their dens and exerciſed their arms. * The a luſion is beautiful 
Jam, ſays Orlando, exly a quintaine, a /feleſi block on which love in) 
exercijes his army in jet; the great dijjarity of condition bet20:en Riſe 
lind and me not Hing me te h-pe that love will cver make a fern 
mater of it WarBOtnTox. | 

Dr. Warburipn's erpirtiition world, | think, hare been leſs excep 
tiorable, had it Leen wor ſimple: yet he is here charged with a fault 
of Mh eh bei e don guilty, wagt of refinement. ** This,” ſaye Mr. 
Guthrie, ** is but an infrertect (to cal! it no were) explanation of 1 
baautiful paſſage. The guiniaine was not the objett of the carts and 

arms; 
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Rof. He calls us back : My pride fell with my fortunes ; 
I'll aſk him what he would: Did you call, lit ?a 
Sir, you have wreltled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 
Cel. Will you go, co? | 
Roſ. Have with you :—Pare you well. 
[Exeunt ROSALIND and CELIA. 


Orl. 


arms; it was a ſtake, driven into u feld, upon which were Aung a ield 

and trophies of war, at which they ſhot, darted, ot rode with a latce. 

When the ſhield and trophies were all threwa down, the quidtaihe te- 

mained. Without ths information, how could the reader underſtand 

the alluſion of—** my better parts þ * 
Axe all thrown dowo.” 

In the preſent edition [ have avoided as much #» poſſible all Kind ef 
controverſy ; but in thoſe caſes where errors by having been long adopt - 
ed are become inveterate, it becomes in ſome meaſure neceſſary to the 
enforcement of truth. 

it is a common but a very dangerous miſtake, to ſuppoſe, that the 
interpretation which gives moſt ſpirit to a paſſage ie the true one; P 
conſequence of this notion two paſfages of our author, ons in Macbeth, 
and another in Othello, have been refined, as [ conceive, itto a meanidg 
that, I believe, was not in his thoughts. If the moſt ſpitited interpre- 
tation that can be imagined, happens to be inconſiſtent with his general 
manaer, and the phraſeology both of bim and his contemporari es, or to 
de founded co a cuſtom which did not exiſt in his age, mbſt aſſuredly ir 
is 3 falſe interpretation. Of the latter kind is Mr, Guthrie's explana- 
tion of the paſſage before us. 

The military exercile of the quin/aine is as ancient as the time of the 
Romans; and we find from Mathew Paris, that it ſubßſted in England 
in the thiiteenth century, © Tentoria varii« ernamentorum generibus 
venuſ}antur z terre infixis ſudibus ſcuſa apponuntur, quibus in craſti- 
num ginn ludue, ſcilicet equeltris, exerceretur '” M. Paris ad 
ann, 253. Thefe probably were the very words that Mr. Gatbrie 
had in contemplation, But Mathew Paris Made no part of Shak ſpeare's 
library; not is it at all materiat to our preſent point what were the 
cultorns of any century preceding that in which he lived. lu his time 
without any doubt the Qing was not a military exerciſe of tilting, 
but a mere ruſtick ſport. So Minſheu, in his Dicr. 1617; ** A gin 
1aine or quinteile, a game in requeſt at marriages, when Jac and Tom, 
Dic, Hob and Will ſtrive for the gay garland.” 80 4% Randolph at 
lomewhat a later period. {Poems, 1642: 

Foot ball with us may be with them Ithe Spaniards] balloone; 
As they at tilt, fo we at quintarne runne; 8 ba 
* And thoſe old paſtimes rel-th beſt with me, 

That have leaſt art, and moſt fmphicitie 


But old Stowe has put this matter beyond a deubt;.for in his Sex- 
Vor Lon box, printed only two years before this play appeared, he 
bas given us the figure of a quintaine, as repreſented in the margin 

® } have 
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Orl. What paſhon hangs theſe weights upon my tongue? 
I cannot ſpeak to her, yet ſhe urg'd —— FROM 


Enter Ls Beav. 


— 


O poor Orlando ! thou art overthrown ; 
Or Charles, or ſomething weaker, maſters thee. 

Le Beau. Good fir, I do in friendſhip counſel you 
To leave this place ; Albeit you have deſerv'd 
High commendation, true applauſe, and love; 

Yet ſuch is now the duke's condition ©, 

That he miſconſtrues all that you have done: 

The duke is humourous ; what he is, indeed, 
More ſuits you to conceive, than me to ſpeak of “. 


4 have ſeen (ſays he) a Duinten ſet up on 
TÞ> Cornehill, by the. Leaden Hall, where the 
attendants on the lords of merry diſporti 
have runne, and made greate patients for 
hee that hit not the broad end of the quir- 
ten was of all men laughed to ſcorne: 2nd 
he that hit it full, if he rid not the faſter, 
had a ſound blow on his necke with a bagge 
full of ſand han. ed on the other end.“ Here, 
— we ſee, were no ſhields hung, no trophies of 
— war to be thrown down, ** The great deſign 
of the ſport,“ fays Dr. Plot in his His. of Oxrorneming, is ta 
try both man and horſe, and to break the board; which whoever det, 
is for the time Princeps juventutts.”-—<hzkſpeare's fimiles ſeldom cor- 
re ſpond on both fidep. My better parts being all thrown down, ny 
youthful ſpirit being ſubdued by the peter of beauty, | am now (fays Or- 
tando) as ins nimate as a weoden quintaine is (n«t when its better pan 
are thrown down, but as that 'ifelef+ block is at all times).“ Such, per- 
haps, is the meaning If however the words, better parts,“ are to be 
#pplied to the quintaine, ae well as o the ſpeaker, the board above 
mentioned, and not a” y hie ld or tre ly, muſt have been alluded to. 
- Our author has in Macbeth uſed ** my better part of men” for many 
417111: | 
_ „% Ac-urſed be the tongue that tells me fo, 
„For it has cow'd my better fart of man.” Malo. 
6 — the dube's condition. ] The word condition means character, tem- 
er, diſpofition. So Anthonin, the merchant - of Venice, is called 
bis friend the 54ſt ente man, Jon now, 
7 — than me 10 ſpeak ef.) The old copy hae than J. Corrected i 
Mr. Rowe, MaLlons, | 


Or.. 


* 
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Orl, I thank you, ſir: and, pray you, tell me this; 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke 
That here was at the wreſtling ? 


Le Beau. Neither his daughter, if we judge by manners ; 
But yet, indeed, the ſmaller * is his daughter: | 
The other is daughter to the baniſh'd duke, 
And here detain'd by her uſurping uncle, 
To keep his daughter company; whoſe loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of ſiſters. 
But I can tel] you, that of late this duke 
Hath ta'en lifhleafure 'gainſt his gentle niece ; 
Grounded upon no other argument, 
But that the people praiſe her for her virtues, 
And pity her for her good father's fake ; 
And, on my life, his malice gainſt the lady 
Will ſuddenly break forth.— Sir, fare you well; 
Hereafter, -in a better world than this, 
I ſhall defire more love and knowledge of you. 
Orl. | reſt much bounden to you: fare you well! 
| | [Exit Ls Bzaav, 
Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the ſmother ; 
From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother: 
But heavenly Roſalind ! | 


1 


SCENE IIT. 
4 Room in the Palace, 


Enter Ce114 and Rosaltn®. 


Cel. Why, couſin; why, Roſalind ;—Cupid have mercy ! 
Not a word? phys 
Rof. 


$ — the ſmaller—] The old copy reads—the taller, STzzvENs, 

For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. Some 
change is abſ lutely neceſſary, for Roſalind, in à ubſequ- nt ſcene, ex- 
pretly ſays that be is more than common tall,“ and aſſigus that as 
« realon for her aſſuring the dreſs of a man, while ber couſin Celia 


retained 
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Rof. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be caſt away upon 
2 throw ſome of them at me; come, lame me with rea- 

Ns. 

Ro/. Then there were two couſins laid up; when the one 
ſhould be lamed with reaſons, and the other mad without 
any. 
Cel, But is all this for your father ? 

Roſ. No, ſome of it is for my child's father®: O, hoy 
full of briars is this working day world! 

Cel. They are but burs, couſin, thrown upon thee in holy. 
day foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden paths, our very 
perticoats will catch them, 

Rof. I could ſhake them off my coat; theſe burs are in 
my heart. | 

Cel Hem them away. 

Rof. I would try; if I could ery hem, and have him. 

Cel. Come, come, wreſtle with thy affections. 

1 O, they take the part of a better wreſtler thay my- 
Cel. O, a good wiſh upon you! you will try in time, in 
deſpight of a fall.— But, turning theſe jeſts out of ſervice, 
let us talk in good earneſt: Is it pofibfe on ſuch a ſudden 
you ſhould fall into ſa ſtrong a liking with old fir Rowland's 
youngeſt ſon ? 

Ro/. The duke my father lov'd his father dearly, 

Cel. Doth it therefore enſue, that you ſhould love his fon 
dearly? By this kind of chaſe ', I ſhould hate him, for my 
father hated his father dearly ; yet I hate not Orlando. 


"= 
. 
— 


retained her female apparel. Agaio, in Ad IV. ſc. iii. Celia is de- 
ſcribed by theſe words—** the woman , and browner than her bro- 
ther;“ i. e. Roſalind, Mr. Pope reads—** the borer is his daughter; 
which has been admitted ia all the ſubſequent editions; but ſurely 
foorter and taller could never have been cenfounded by either the eye ot 
che ear. The preſent emendation, it is hoped, has a preferable claim 
to a place in the text, as being much nearer to the corrupted reading. 
M Aa Lovt. 

9 — for my child's father :] i. e. for him whom I hope to marry, 
and have children by. TaroBALD. 

1 By this kind of chaſe,) That is, by this w:y of fo/l:wing the 27. 
gument, Dear is uſed by Shakſpeare :n a double ſenſe, tor beloved, and 
for — hateful, baleful B th lenſes aie aythoriſed, and both 
drawn from etymofogy; but properly, beloved is dear, and 120 1 


dere. Rola lind uſes dearly in the good, and Celia ia che bad ſenſe. 
BOD | Jonxson. 


Ro. 


5 E 


3 


P 
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Ef. No, faith, hate him not, for my fake. 
Cel. Why ſhould 1 not? doth he not deſerve well“? 


Enter Duke FatDegrcn, with Lords. 


Roſ. Let me Jove him for that; and do you love him, be- 
cauſe do: Look, here comes the duke. | 
Cel. With his eyes full of anger. 3 
Duke F. Miſtrefs, diſpatch you with your fafeſt haſte, 
And get you from our court. | 
Roſ. Me, uncle? 
Duke F. You, coufin: | 
Within theſe ten days if that thou bet found 
So near our publick court as twenty miles, 
I hou dieſt for it. 
Roſ. I do beſeech your grace, 
Let me the knowledge of my fault beat with me: 
If with myſelf I hold intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with mine own defires : 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantick, 
(As I do traſt, I am not,) then, dear uncle, 
Never, ſo much as in a thought unborn, 
Did I offead your highnefs. 
Duke F. Thus do all traitors 
If their purgation did confilt in words; 
They are as innocent as grace itſelf ;— 
Let it ſuffice thee, that Fut thee not. 
Roſ. Vet your miſtruſt cannot make me a traitor : | 
Tell me, whereon the likelihoods depend. | 
Dake F. Thou art thy father's daughter, there's enough. 


= 


=. '£Þ - 


: Why oa not? doth Be not deſert π ,] Celia anforert: Ro- 
ſa'ind, (who had defired her “ xot 1% hate Orlando, for her fake,] 48 
if ſhe had ſaid—** ave him, for my ſake:“ to which the former replies, 
** Why ſhould I ne {1. e. love him]? So, ia the following paſſage, in 
King Henry PIT. 

* Which of the peers 

Have u contema'd gone by him, or at leaſt 

© Strangely nevleRed ?"? I 
unter lem, muſt e ondortiond as if the author had written=20t con- 
temn'd; otherwiſe the ſub!eguent word would eonvey a meaning di- 
rely contrary to what the lpeaker intends, MA Lox k. 


r I at. 


. = % 4% % a ; 


R/. 
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Roſ. So was I, when your highneſs took his dukedom 
So was I, when your highneſs baniſh'd him: 
Treaſon is not inherieed. my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What's that to me? my father was no traitor : 
Then, good my liege, miſtake me not fo much, 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 
Cel. Dear ſovereign, hear me ſpeak. 
Duke F Ay, Celia; we ſtay d her for your ſake, 
Elſe had ſhe with her father rang'd along 
Cel I did not then entreat to have her ſtay, 
It was your pleaſure, and your own remorſe ; 
I was too young that time to value her, 
But now l know her: if ſhe be a traitor, 
Why ſoam I: we (till have ſlept together, 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled, and inſeparable. 
Duke F She is too ſubtle for thee; and her ſmoothneſs, 
Her very ſilence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool: ſhe robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt ſhow- more bright, and ſeem more virtuous ?, 
When ſhe is gone: then open not thy lips; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have paſt upon her; ſhe is baniſh'd, 
Cel. Pronounce that ſentence then on me, my liege; 
I cannot live out of her company. 
Duke F. You are a fool :—-You, niece, provide yourſelf, 
If you out- ſtay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatneſs of my word, you die. | 
| [Exeunt Duke Fx R D. and Lord.. 
Cel. O my poor Roſalind ! whither wilt thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I am, 
Rof. I have more cauſe. 
Cel. Thou halt not, couſin ; 
Pr'ythee be cheerful : know'ft thou not, the duke 
Hath baniſh'd me his daughter? 
Roſe. That be hath not 
Cel. No? hath not? Rofalind lacks then the love 


. 


3 And thou wilt bew more bright, and ſeem more virtusut,] Whe® 
ſhe was ſcea alone, ſhe would be more noted. Jonneox. Which 
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Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one *: 
Shall we be ſunder'd ? ſhall we part, ſweet girl? 
No; let my father ſeek another heir. 

Therefore deviſe with me, how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us: 

And do not ſeek to take your change upon you *, 
To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our forrows pale, 
Say what thou can'ſt, I'll go along with thee. 

Ryſ. Why, whither ſhall we go? 

Cel. To 2 my uncle in the foreſt of Arden. 

Roſ. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 

Maids as we are, to travel forth ſo far? 
Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold. 

Cel. I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face“; 
The like do you; ſo ſhall we paſs along, 

And never (tir aſſailants. 

Ro,” Were it not better, 

Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 

A gallant curtle axe ? upon my thigh, 

A boar-ſpear in my hand; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will) 
We'll have a ſwaſhing and a martial outlide *; 
As many other manuiſh cowards have, 

Thar do outface it with their ſemblances, 

Cel, What ſhall I call thee, when thou art a man ? 

RV VII have no worſe a name than Jove's own page; 
And therefore look you call me Ganimed. 


4+ —— Reſalind lacks then the love 
Which teacketh thee that thou and I am dne] The ſenſe of the 
eſlab.(ſhed text (which Dr. Warburton changed to—teacheth me} is 
not remote or obicure, Where would be the abſurdity of ſaying, Ten 
knw not the law which teaches you to do right ® Jounson. 
5 — 10 take your change upon ,] i. e. to take your change or re- 
verſe of far tune upon yourlelf, without any aid or participation. 
Martone. 
5 And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face;] Umber is a duſcy 
yellow-c|oured earth, brought from Umbria ia Italy, See @ note oa. 
% the vm ber'd fires,” in K Heary V. AQ IL MaLones. 
7 — curtle-axe,] or cutlace, a broad ſword. Jowu won. | 
5 — @ lwaſhing and a martial outfide;]} A ſwaſbing outſide is an ap- 
Pearance of noiſy, bullying valour. Swaſbing ö is uſed in Romes 
«nd Juliet. STEEYVENS. 
Bat 
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But what will you be call'd? 

Cel. Something that hath a reference to my ſtate ; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena 

Re/ But, couſin, what if we aſſay'd to ſteal 
The clowniſh fool out of your father's court? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 

Cel. He'll go along o'er the wide world with me; 
Leave me alone to woo him: Let's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together; 
Deviſe the fitteſt time, and ſafeſt way 
To hide us from purſuit that will be made 
After my flight: Now go we in content“; 
To liberty, and not to baniſhment, 


ACT n. SCENE I. 
The Forsft of Arden, 


Enter Duke ſenior, Amiens, and other Lords, in the dreſ« if 
foreflers, 


Duke $. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the enyious court ? 


Here feel we but the penalty of Adam“, * 


Ne go we in content ;) The old copy reads Now go in- we cob 
teat. Correted by the editor of the ſecond folio. I am not ſure h 
the tranſpoſition is neceiſary, Our author might have uſed content 1 
an adjective. Marton. 

Here feel e but the penalty of Adam,] The old copy readi=" 
the penalty. The emendatioa is Mr. Theobald's. But and — 1 

obler des, 


e «”  \wH $$ © or we 


- 
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The ſeaſons? difference ; as, the icy fang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I ſhrink with cold, | ſmile, and ſay, : 
This is no flattery: theſe are counſellors 
That feelingly perſuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uſes of adverlity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head“: 
And this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in _ thing. 
Ami. 1 would not change it?: Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbotnneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweer a ſtilg. 
Duke S. Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this deſert city“, 


obſerves,) are often confounded in the old editions, The being ſenfible 
of the ſeaſont difference, (he adds) was the penalty alluded to, which 
the Duke acknowledge, “ feelingly perſoades bim what he is,” . 

As net has here taken the place of but, ſo, in Coric/ans, Act. II. 

ſc, iii, but is printed ioſſ ead of not 7 
6 Cer. Ay, but mine own defire. 
n. Cir How ! not your own deſire?” MaLoNnE. 

* Which, ile the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wars yet a precious jecel in his head :} It was the current opinon 
in Shakſ-eare's time, that in the head of an old toad was to be found 8 
ſtone, or vearl, to which great virtues were aſcribed. This ſtone has 
been often ſought, but nothing has been found more than accident#l or 
perhaps morbid indurations of the ſkul', 2 1 õ,oͥ. | 

In « book called A Green Foreſt, er Natural Hiſtory, & c. by John 
Matt. 1569, is the following account of this imaginary gem: la 
this lton- is apparently ſeene verie often the verie forme of a tode, with 
defpotred and enlouted feete, but thoſe uglye and defuſedly. It is avail» 
able -gainſt envenoming.” Pliny, in the 32d bock of his Nat. Hiſtory, 
a\cribes many wonderful qualities to a bre found in the right fide of a 
lead. but makes no mention of any gem in its head, SIE VAN. 

3 I would not change ite] Mr, Upton, not without probability, gives 
theſe words to the Duke, and makes Amiens begiti : Happy is your 
grace, Joungon. 

+ — native burghers of this deſert city,] In Sidney's Arcadia, the 
deer ade Called “ the wild burgeſſer of the foreſt. STur Vans. 

A kindred expreflion is found in Lodge's Roſalynde, 18901 

© About her wond'ring ſtood | 
The citiz-ns o' the . 

Our author afterwards ufes this very phta e: 

** Sweep on, you fat and grealy cinen. MALONE: 


Should, 
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Should, in their own confines, with forked heads? 
Have their round haunches gor'd. | 
1. Lord. Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, ſwears you do more uſurp 
Than doth your brother that hath baniſh'd you. 
To-day my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 
Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak , whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
'To the which place a poor ſequeſter'd ſtag, 
That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſn; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch. groans, 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting ; and the big round tears ? 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chaſe : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Avgmentiog it with. tears. 
* Duke $ But what ſaid Jaques ? 
Did he not moralize this ſpectacle? 
1. Lord. O, yes, into a thouſand ſimiles. 
Firſt, for his weeping in the needleſs fiream® x 


5 —» With forked beadi] i. e. with arri, the points of which were 
barbed, STuzvens 
6 — ar he lay along 
Under an cok, &. 
| ** There at the foot of yonder nrdding beech 
© That wreathes its old fantaſtick roots ſo high, 
His liſtleſs length at noon tide would be ſtretch, 
* Aid poie upon the brook that babbles by” Gray's Elegy. 
| STEEVENS 
7 — the big round tears, &c.) It is ſaid in one of the marginal note! 
to 2 ſimilar paſſage in the 131th Song of Drayton's Poly:{bron, that ** the 
hat weepeth at his dying: his tears are held to be precious in med 
cine. STESVENS. 
Saucius at quadrupes nota intra tea refugit, 
Sueceſitque gemens ſtabulis; queſt uque, cruentus, 
Auue in ploranti ſimilis, tectum omae replevit. Virg. 
M ALont, 
8 —in the needleſs fream ;] The ſtream that wanted not ſuch a (up 
ply of moiſture. The old copy has rate, caught probably by the com- 
poſitor's eye from the line above. The correction was made by Mt 
Pope, Maione. p 
* = 


= 
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Poor deer, quoth he, thou mal, a teſtament 
As worlalings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much s: Then, being there alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends * ; 
'Tis right, quoth he, thus miſery doth 
The flux of company: Anon, a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 
And never hays to greet him; Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens ; 
Tis juſt the faſhion : M —__ do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there? 
Thus moſt inveCtively he pierceth through 
The body of country ?, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life : ſwearing, that we 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 
In their aſlign'd and native dwelling place. 
Duke S. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 
2. Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the ſobbing deer. 
Duke S. Show me the place; 
I love to cope him? in theſe ſullen fits, 
For then he's full of matter. 1 | 
1. Lord. I'll bring you to him ſtraight, [ Exeunt, 


9 To that which þ1d tos mach :] Old Copy—too muff. Corrected by 
the editor of the ſecond folio. MALoweg. | 
Shak ſpeare has almoſt the ſame thought in his Lover's Complaint: 
in 2 river 

** Upon whoſe weeping margin ſhe was ſet, 

Like uſury, applying wet to wet.“ 
Again, in X. Henry FI P. III. AQ V. fc. iv; 

Wich tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 


elt 


. = And give more ſtrength te that which hath tes much. 
u» | STxEVENTC, 
be | — of bis velvet friends:} The old copy has friend.” Cotrected by 
the Mr. Rowe Maron, 
ee * 7 %% of country—) Country is here uſed as a triſyllable. 80 
ia, in Twelfth Night : 
j ** The like of him. Know'ſt thou this country “ 
WW The editor of the ſecond folio, who appears to have been utterly i 
N nor aut of our author“ phraſeo!ogy and metre, reads— The body f hs 
„try, Kc. which has been followed by all the ſubſequent editors, 
up · Wl MaLonz, 
ome 3 — fo cope hin] To encounter him; to engage with bim. 
Mr, Jon now, 
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SCENE ll. 


A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Duke Fagor aten, Lords, and Attendants. 


Duke F. Can it be poſſible that no man ſaw them? 
It cannot be: ſome villains of my court 
Are of conſent and ſufferance in this. 
1. Lord. I cannot hear of any that did ſee her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 
Saw her a bed; and, in the morning early, 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs, 
2. Lord. My lord, the royniſh clown !, at whom fo oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing, 
Heſperia, the princeſs' gentlewoman, 
Confeſſes, that ſhe ſecretly o'er-heard 
Your daughter and her couſin much commend - 
The parts and graces of the wreſtler 5 
Thar did but lately foil the finewy Charles; 
And ſhe believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is ſurely in their company. 
Duke F. Send to his brother; fetch that gallant hither; 
If he be abſent, bring his brother to me, 
Vil make him find him: do this ſuddenly ; 
And let not ſearch and inquiſition quail © 
To bring again theſe fooliſh runaways. [£xeunt. 


#F ' XJ © oo 7 WR” 0 


4 — the reyniſh clown} Royniſh from rogneux, Fr. mangy, ſcurvy: 
We are at to ſupp ſe the word is literally employed by Shakſpeare, but 
in the ſame ſeaſe that the French till uſe caregne, à term of which Mo 
liere is not very ſparing in ſome of his pieces. STzevens. 

5 — of the wreſtler) Mreftler is here uſed as a triſyllable. MALovT. 
; 4 — quail] To guatl is to faint, to fink into dejedion. So, in 0 

eline : * 
; which my falſe ſpirits 
„gail to remember,” STrxvens, edit 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
Before Oliver's Houſe. 


Enter OxLAxDo.and ADaM, meeting. 1. 


Orl. Who's there? 
Adam. What! my young maſter ?—O, my gentle maſtex, 
O, my ſweet maſter, O you memory? 
Of old fir Rowland | why, what make you here ? ” 
Why are you virtuous ? "oo do people love you? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be ſo fond to overcome 
The bony priſerꝰ of the humorous duke? 
Your praiſe is come too ſwiftly home before you, 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men ? 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies? 
No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctiſied and holy traitors to you. 
O, what a world is this, when what is come 
Evenoms him that bears it ! | 


O you memory] Memory for memorial, STzevans, 

So (as Mr. Steevens has ſhewn) the word was frequently uſed by our 
author's contemporaries, MaLons. 

5 The bony priſer=] In the former editions, The bonny priſer. We 
ſhould read bony priſer. For this wreſtler is charaQeriſed for his 
firength and bulk, not for his gaiety or good humour, WarnunTON, 

So Milton: ** Grants of mighty bone.” Jounzon. 

So, in the Romance oi Syr Degore, bl. I. no date: 

This is a man all for the nones, 
For he is a man of great bones.” 

Bray, however, may be the true reading. So, in X. Henry PT. P. 
MN. AQ V: „ Even of the bonny beaſt he lov'd ſo well. STzivens. 

The word bonny occurs more than once in the novel from which this 
play of As you lhe it is taken. It is likewiſe much uſed by the com- 
mon people in the northern counties. I believe, however, bony to be 

true reading. M ALOE. 

9 — to ſome kind ef men] Old Copy—ſerme kind. Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio, MaLons. " 
rt. 
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Orl. Why, what's the matter ? 

Adam. O unhappy youth, 

Come not within 4 doors; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 

Your brother—(no, no brother; yet the ſon— 
Yet not the fon ;—T will not call him fon— 

Of him | was about to call his father,) 

Hath heard your praiſes ; and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you uſe to lie, 

And you within it: if he fail of that, 

He will have other means to cut you off : 

I overheard him, and his practices. 

This is no place *, this houſe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. n 

Orl. Why, whither, Adam, would'ſt thou have me go 

Adam. No matter whither, ſo you come not here, 

Orl. What, would'ſt thou have me go and beg my food? 
Or, with a baſe and boiſterous ſword, enforce | 
A thieviſh living on the common road ? 

This I muſt do, or know not what to do: 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can; 

I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 

Of a diverted blood , and bloody brother. 

Adam. But do not ſo: 1 have five hundred crowns, - 
The thrifty hire I fav'd under your father, 4 
Which I did ſtore, to be my foſter-nurſe, 
When ſervice ſnould in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown; 

Take that: and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Vea providently caters for the ſparrow, 

Be comfort to my age | Here is the gold; 
All this I give you: Let me be your ſervant; 


1 Thir is place,] Place here ſignifies a ſeat, a manſon, a reſident, 
Bo, in the firſt Book of Samuel: Saul ſet him up a place, and is gone 
down to Gilgal,” We (lll ule the word in compound with another, 2 
— St, James's place, Rathbone place; and Crofby place in K. Richard PL 
1:1. &c. STzxvaEns. | 

Oar author uſes this word again in the ſame ſenſe in his Lover's Com a 

larnt : Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him ber place.” _ 

Plas, in the Welch language, ſignißes a manſion-houſe. MATO! 

2 — diverted blood,] Head turned out of the courſe of nature. 

Jow nol» 

So, in our author's Lover's Complaint : 

Sometimes diverted, their poor balls are tied 
4 To the orbed earth—,” Matoxs, 
Thong 
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Though I look old, yet I am ſtrong and luſty: 
For in my youth | never apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors 1n my blood 3 ; 
Nor did not with unbaſhful forehead woo 
The means of weakneſs and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 
Froſt, but kindly : let me go with you ; 
I'll do the ſervice of a younger man 
In all your buſineſs and neceſſities. 

Orl. O good old man; how well in thee appears 
The conſtant ſervice of the antique world, 
When ſervice ſweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke their ſervice up 
Even with the having“: it is not ſo with thee, 
zut, poor old man, thou prun'ſt a rotten tree, 
hat cannot ſo much as a bloſſom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and huſbandry : 
But come thy ways, we'll go along 1 N ; 

nd ere we have thy youthful wages Ipent, 
Ve'll light upon ſome ſettled low content. 

Adam. Maſter, go on; and I will follow thee, 
To the laſt gaſp, with truth and loyalty.— 
From ſeventeen years 5 till now almoſt fourſcore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
t ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek ; 
ut at fourſcore, it is too late a week: 
et fortune cannot recompenſe me better, 
Than to die well, and not my maſter's debtor, [Exeunt, 


} —- rebellious lige, in my Blood ;) That is, liquors which inflame 
he blood or ſenſual paſſions, and incite them to rebel agaiaſt Reaſon. 
do, in Othello ; 

For there's a young and ſweating devil here, 

That commonly rebe/s.” MaLons. 
+ Even with the having e] Even with the promotion gained by ſervice 
6 ſervice extinguiſhed, Jon won. 
5 Frem ſeventeen 2 The old copy reads—ſeventy. The cor - 
eckion, which is fully ſuppor ted by che context, was made by Mr. 
owe, Maron. 


Vor. V. H SCENE 
ough 
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$ © E:N:B: . 


The Foreſt. 


Enter RosALIND in boy's cloaths, CE 114 dreft like a She 
herdeſe, and Toucus tone. 


Rof. O Jupiter! how weary are my ſpirits ©! 

Touch. | care not for my ſpirits, if my legs were nt 
weary. 

Ry. T could find in my heart to diſgrace my man's appz 
rel, and to cry like a woman: but I mult comfort the weake 
veſſel, as doublet and hoſe ought to ſhow itfelf courageon 
to petticoat; therefore, courage, good Alena. 

Cel. I pray you, bear with me; [ cannot go no further, 

Touch. For my part, I had rather bear with you, tha 
bear you?: yet I ſhould bear no croſs *, if I did bear you; 
for, I think you have no money in your purſe, 

Rof. Well, this is the foreſt of Arden. 


ö 


6 O Jupiter! Sαο weary are my ſpirits “] She invokes Jupiter, * 
cauſe he was ſuppoſed to be always in good ſpirits, So aiterwas 
„O molt gentle Jupiter!“ -A J. vial man was a common phraſe if 
Gur autior's time. One of Randolph's plays is called ART Tt 
er the Joi ial Philoſopher; and a comedy of Broome's, The Jovial Crew, 
or the Merry P:goars. The old copy reads—how merry The ener 
dation, which the context and the clown's reply render certain, a 
made by Mr Theobald. In the original copy of Orell, 4to. 1622, nen 
the ſame nut ke has happened: for there we find 

* Let us be merry, let us hide our joys, 
icſtead of—[Let us be wary. f Matovt 

7 — I bad rather bear with yeu than bear you,] This jingle 15 
peated in X. Richard [Il : | 
| © You mein to bear me, not to bear with me.” STEEN 

8 — yet Leu bear nz croſs,] A croſs was a piece of money ſtamp 
ed with a cet. Or this our author is perpetually * 


'da 


2E 1 


7 aach. 
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Touch. Ay, now am I in Arden: the more fool I; when 
vas at home, I was in a better place; but travellers muſt 
he content. 

Reſ. Ay, be ſo, good Touchſtone :>— Look you, who 
comes here ; a young man, and an old, in ſolemn talk. 


Enter Cokix and StLY4US, 


Cor, That is the way to make her ſcorn you till. 
Sil. O Corin, that thou knew'ſt how I do love her! 
Cor. I partly gueſs ; for I have lov'd ere now. 
Sil, No, Corin, being old, thou canſt not gueſs ; 
Though in thy youth thou waſt as true a lover, 
As ever ſigh'd upon a midnight pillow : 
But if ” love were ever like to mine, 


7 


ndt 


(As ſure | think did never man love ſo,) 
r How many actions moſt ridiculous 
aker Halt thou been drawn to by thy fantaſy ? 
eo Cor. Into a thouſand that I have forgotten. 
| $i]. O, thou didſt then ne'er love ſo heartily® 
- If thou remember'ſt not the ſlighteſt folly ? 
that That ever love did make thee run into, 
you; Thou haſt not lov'd: 


Ur if thou haſt not ſat as I do now, 

Wearying thy hearer * in thy miſtreſs' praiſe, 
Thou halt not lov'd : . 
Or if thou haſt not broke from company, 
Abruptly, as my paſhon now makes me, 


er, de Thou haſt not loy'd ;—O Phebe, Phebe, Phebe! 


wards: 


fel [Exit S1LvIUS, 
177 

Crew, 

emer | 

in, 1. % If thou remember'/t not the ſlighteſt folly] 1 am inclined to believe 
\reul dat from this paſſage Suckling took the hint of bis long: 


** Honeſt lover, whoſoever, 
* If in all thy love there ever 


Abort, Mere ene wav'ring thought, if thy flame 
e 6 : Were not flill —_ fiill Ss 2 
N — 
tri a lov'ſt amiſs 
; tan? And to lave — 
bs Thou muſt begin again, and love anew, Ne, Jounsov. 

gg un , earying thy Hearer—] The old copy has—wearing. Correce? 

| * 1 editor of the ſecond folio. I am not ſure that the emendation is 
Tauch. mary, though it has been adopted by all the editors. MaLons. 


2 Rel. 


a 2 — 
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Rof. Alas, poor ſhepherd! ſearching of thy wound -, 


J have by hard adventure found mine own. 

Touch, And I mine: I remember, when I was in love, 
I broke my ſword upon a ſtone, and bid him take that for 
coming o'night to Jane Smile: and I remember the kiſkng 
of her batlet 3, and the cow's dugs that her pretty chop 
hands had milk'd : and I remember the wooing of a peaſcod 
inſtead of her; from whom I took two 4 eods, and, giving 
her them again, ſaid with weeping tears 5, Wear theſe for ny 
fake, We, that are true lovers, run into ſtrange capers ; but 
as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature in love mortal in 
folly s. | 

Rof. Thou ſpeak'ſt wiſer, than thou art *ware of. 

Touch, Nay, I ſhall ne'er be 'ware of mine owa wit, til 
I break my ſhins againſt it. 


1 — of thy wound) The old copy bas— , would The latter 
word was corteded Ly the editor of the ſecond folio, the cther by Mr, 
Rowe. MarLovt. ; l 

i — bailet,—] Tae inſtrument with which waſhers beat their coaile 
cloaths. Jonun-own. 

Old Copy—bather. Cor:efet! in the ſecond folio, MaALove. 

4 — ee cd,, ] For cd it would be more like ſenſe to read pen, 
which having the ſhape of pearis, reſembled the common prelcots d 
lovers, Jenns UN 

In a ſchedule of jewels in the 15th vol. of Rymer*s Federa, we find, 
* Item, two frefceddes of gold, with 17 peacles.” Farms. 

Peaſceds was the ancient term for pra“ as they are brought to market, 
So, in The Henefi Man's For tune, by B. and Fletcher: “ Snalt feed o 
delicates, the firſt peaſrods, ſtrawherries.” STEEZ VAN. f 

In the following paſſage, Touchllon.'s preſent certainly fignihes nt 
the pea but the p:d, and to, I believe, the word is uſcd here.“ He 
{Richard II.] alſo uſcd a peaſted branch with the cods open, but the 
peas wat, as it is upon his robe in hs monument at Weltm ner“ Cam 
den's Remainer, 16,4. Here we fee the cd, and not the 791 ver 
worn Why Shak peare uied the former werd rather than p-di, whe 
a, pears to have the ſame mean ng, is obvious. MAL E f 

5 — weeping tears, ] A ridiculous exprefſivn fiom a ſonret in [Lodges 
R:ſalynd, the n vel on which this comedy is founded. It like wie be. 
curs in the old anonymous play of the Hider ies of K Henry V. 

STEEVESS 

The ſame expreflion occurs allo in Lodge's D:raſtus and Fawnia, ® 
which the Winter's Tale is founded. MALownE 

6 — /o tx all nature in lvoe mertal in folly, } This expreflion I de on 
well underſtand. In the middle counties, mer tal, from mit, 555 
quantity, is uſed as a particle of amplification, mortal tal, mortal ith 
Of this ſenſe | believe Shakſpeare takes advantage to produce ede 0! 
darling equivocat ons. Thus the meaning will be, / all nature 
deve abounding in fo/ly, Jon NOR. * 

UL 
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Ry. Jove! Jove! this ſhepherd's paſſion is much upon 


ry faſhion. f : 
ch. And mine; but it grows ſomething ſtale with me 


or Cel, I pray you, one of you queſtion yon man, 
0g [ he for gold will give us any food ; 
pd | faint almoſt to death. 


ol Touch. Holla; you clown! 

ing Roſ. Peace, fool; he's not thy kinſman. 
my Cor, Who calls ? 

but Touch. Your betters, fir. 


Cor. Elſe are they very wretched. 
Roſ. Peace, I ſay :—Good even to you, friend. 
Cor. And to you, gentle fir, and to you all. 
Ro. I pr'ythee, ſhepherd, if that love, or gold, 
Can in this deſert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may relt ourſelves, and feed: 
Here's a young maid with travel much oppreſs'd, 
And faints for ſuccour. 
Cor. Fair fir, I pity her, 
And wiſh for her ſake, more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve : 
But | am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze; 
My maſter is of chutliſh diſpoſition, 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality : 
Beſides his cote, his flocks, and baunds of feed 
Are now on ſale, and at our ſheep-cote now, 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on; but what is, come ſee, 
And in my voice moſt welcome ſhall you be“. 
Roſe What is he, that ſhall buy his flock and paſture ? 
Cor. That young ſwain, that you ſaw here bat erewhile, 
That little cares for buying any thing. 

Ry. 1 pray thee, if it land with honeſty, 
Buy thou the cottage, paiture, and the flock, 
And thou ſhalt have to pay for it of us. 

Cel. And we will mend thy wages: 1 like this place, 
And willingly could waſte my time in it, 


do ont 
a ere . 
al bit t you, friend.] The old co f. i 
* f f . y readg—to your f.iend. CorreQed 
ie of ha by the editor of the ſecond folio. Ma LON. on 


And in 


_— 3 voice meſl welcenme ſhall you be.] In ny voice, as far as 


ce or vote, as far as | bave power to bid you we come. 
Jonnwson. 
Cor. 


— — 


—— 
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Cor. Aſſuredly, the thing is to be ſold : 
Go with me; if you like, upon report, 
"The ſoil, the profit, -and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be, 
And buy it with your gold right ſuddenly, Cera 


SCENE V. 


The ſame. 


Enter AMIENS, JaQues, and Others, 


SONG. 


Ami. Under the green wood tree 

Who lowes to lie with me, 

And tune ? his merry note 

Unto the ſweet bird's throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here jhall he fee 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather, 


Jag. More, more, I pr'ythee, more. 

Ami. It will make you melancholy, monſieur Jaques. 

Jag. I thank it. More, I pr'ythee, more. | can 
melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel ſucks eggs: More, i 
pr'ythee, more. 


$ Ard tune—) The old copy has rurne. Corrected by Mr. Pot 
Sa in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
And 70 the nightingale's complainitig hte 
Tate my diftrefſer, and record my Goes. Ma yoxt. 


Ari 
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Ani, My voice is ragged * ; I know, I cannot pleaſe you. 
Jug. I do not defire you to pleaſe me, I do defire you to 
ing : Come, more, another ſtanza ; Call you them ſtanzas? 
Ami, What you will, monſieur Jaques. 

Jag. Nay, 1 care not for their names; they owe me no- 
thing: Will you fing ? 

Ami. More at your requeſt, than to pleaſe myſelf. 

Jag. Well then, if ever I thank any man, PI thank you: 
bot that they call compliment, is like the encounter of two dog- 
apes; and when a man thanks me heartily, methinks, I have 
ziven him a penny, and he renders me the beggarly thanks. 
Come, ſing; and you that will not, hold your tongues. 

Ami Well, Il end the ſong —Sirs, cover the while; the 
duke will drink under this tree: —he hath been all this day 
to look you. 

Jag, And I have been all this day to avoid him. He is 
too diſputable * for my company: I think of as many matters 
as he; but | give heaven thanks, and make no boall of them. 
Come, warble, come. 


$ ON G. 


Wh: doth amlition ſhun, [All together here.] 
And loves to live i the ſun *, 


' — my vice 11 rapged;] i. e. broken, and unequal Mr. Rowe 
and the ſubſequent editors read——rugged Our author*sterm is yet uſed, 
i | miſtake not, among ſingers. In Cymbelint he ſpeaks o th- /natches 
. . _ Again, in Aing Henry IF. P. lt. * Is not your voice 
t ten f 

la che Fpiſtle prefixed to Spenſer's Shepherd's Calender, the writer 
cake of the raſcally route of our“ racged rhimers;” and Sir Heary 


s 4 Wotton in his will mentions his“ ragged eſtate.“ 
1 ſu Again, iN our poet's age of Lucrece : 
ore, | * Thy ſecret pleaſure turns to open ſhame, 


* Thy ſmoothing titles to a ragged name,” 
Again, in Naſhe's Anatomie of Abjurditie, 158g: as the fooliſh 
Pruner ia Plutarch, having blurred a ragged table with the rude picture 
1 a dunghill cocke, wiſhed his boy in any caſe to drive all live cocks 
1 7 this bis worthleſs wk mafſhip,“ &c. See alſo the exttact from 
' 6 Avolepre F Pierce Pennileſſe, quoted below, p. 168. MaLone. 

—_ cputab 1—1 for diſputations,. M ALON 8. 
3 te ave i the ſun,] To live i” the jun, is to labour and“ ſweat 
| 4 la che eye of Phœbus, or, vitam azere jub dis. ToLLET. | 


Seeking 
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Secking the food he eats, 

And pleas'd with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here ſhall he ſee 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather. 


Jag. I'Il give you a verſe to this note, that I made yeller- 


day in deſpight of my invention, 
Ami, And VII ſing it. 
Jag. Thus it goes: 


If it do come to paſs, 
That any man turn aſc, 
Leaving his wealth and eaſe, 
A ſtubborn will to pleaſe, 
Duc ad me, duc ad me, duc ad me i 
Here ſball he ſee 
Greſs fools as he“, 
An if he will come to me. 


4 If it do came to paſe, 
That any man turn aft, 
Leaving hit wealth and caſe, 
A Rubborn wvill to pleaſe, 
Duc ad me, duc ad me, duc ad me; 
Here fball be ſee, 
Greſs fools as he, &c.) See Hor. Serm, L. II fat, iii, 
Audire atque togam jubeo componere, quiſquis 
Ambitione mala aut argenti pallet amore; 
Quiſquis luxuria triſtive ſuperſtitione, 
Aut alio mentis morbo calet: Huc proprius me, 
Dum doceo in anire omnes, vos ordine adite. MALOVS. 
For Ducdame Sir T. Hanmer, very acutely and judiciouſly reads, dec 
ad me, That is, bring him ts me, Joungw. : 
If Duc ad me were right, Amiens would not bave aſked its mean; 
and been put off with “ a Greek invocation.” It is evidently 3 wo 
coined for ihe nonce, We have here, as Butler ſays, One for eie 
and one for rhyme.” —Indeed we muſt have a double rhyme ; or this fan 
cannot well be ſung to the ſame tune with the former, 1 read thus: 
„ Ducdame. Ducdam:, Ducdame, 
© Here (hall he ſee 
„% Groſs fools as he, 
% Anif he will come to Anl.“ 
i. e. to Amienz, Jaques did not mean to rilicule himſelf, FAL 


Pat 
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Ani. What's that duc ad me ? 

Jag. Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle. 
ll go Jeep if I can ; if | cannot, PII rail againſt all the firſt- 
bora of Egypt 5. 

Ani, And l'll go ſeek the duke: his banquet is prepared, 
| { Exeunt ſeverally. 


vio 


SCENE VI. 


Another part of the foreſt. 


Enter ORLAN DO and Abu. 


Adam. Dear maſter, I can go no farther: O, I die for 
food! Here lie | down, and meaſure out my grave. Fare- 
wel, kind maſter. 

Orl. Why, how now, Adam | no greater heart in thee? 
Live a little; comfort a little; cheer thyſelf a little: If this 
uncouth foreſt yield any thing ſavage, I will either be food. 
bor it, or bring it for food to thee, Thy conceit is nearer 

death than thy powers. For my ſake be comfortable ; hold 
death a while at the arm's end: I will be here with thee pre- 
ſently; and if I bring thee not ſomething to eat, I'll give 
thee leave to die: but if thou dieſt before I come, thou art 
a mocker of my labour, Well faid ! thou look'ſt cheerly : 


Dic ad me ſeems to be a plain alluſion to the burthen of Amiens's 
Wng: Come bither, come hither, come hither, That Amiens, who is 2 
Courtier, ſhould not underſtand Latin, or be perſuaded it was Greek, is 
do great matter for wonder. 

An anonymous correſpondent propoſes to read—Huc ad me. 

In conf, mation of the old reading, [Dusdame} Dr. Farmer obſerves 


400% f ; 
, word e me, that, being at a houſe not far from Cambridge, when news was 
fenſe Fought that the ben rooſt was robbed, a facetious old 'Iquire who was 


Velent, immediately ſung the following ftanza, which has an odd coin- 
£'dence with the d'tty of Jaques: 


* Dam?, what makes your ducks to die ? 
1 duck, duck, duck 


"* Dani, What makes your chicks to cry ? 
chuck, chuck, chuck.” —— STEBVENS. 


i — the firſt born of Egypt} A proverbial expretiion for high-born 
thn, Jonx on, 
H 5 and 
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and PII be with thee quickly. Yet thou lieſt in the bleak 
air: Come, I will bear thee to ſome ſhelter ; and thou ſhalt 
not die for lack of a dinner, if there live any thing in this 
deſert. Cheerly, good Adam! [ Exeunt, 


& © E N.E VII. 


Another part of the foreſt, 


A table ſet out. Enter Duke Senior, Amitns, Lordi, ad 
Y Others. 


Duke S. | think he be transform'd into a beaſt ; 
For I can no where find him like a man, 

1. Lord. My lord, he is but eren now gone hence; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a ſong. 

Duke S. If he, compact of jars e, grow muſical, 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres :— 
Go, ſeek him; tell him, I would ſpeak with him. 


Euler Jaques, 


1. Lord. Ne ſaves my labour by his own approach. 
Duke F. Why, how now, monſieur! what a life is this, 
That your friends muſt woo your company? 
What! you look merrily. 
Jag. A fool, a fool !—1I met a fool i' the foreſt, 
A motley fool ;—a miſerable world 7 — 
As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 


0 compat? of jars,] i. e. made up of diſcords. Shak ſpea'* elſe 
where ſays, compatt of credit, for made up ef credulity. STI, 

7 A motley fel; — 4 miſerable Werd] A miſerable world is f 
renthetic ] exclamation, frequent among melancholy men, and =—_ 
te Jaques at the fight of a fool, or at the heating refleions on de 
g|.ty of life, jounvon. 


Who 


* 
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Viho laid him down, and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And tail d on lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good ſet terms, and yet a motley fool, 
Good-morrow, fool, quoth I: Na, Fir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune : 
And then he drew a dial from his poke; 

And looking on it with Jack-luſtre eye, 

days, very wiſely, J. is ten o'clock : 

Thus ve may ſee, quoth he, how the world wags : 
Ti but an hour ago, fince it was nine; 

And after one hour more, "twill be eleven; 

Ard ſo, from hour to hour, wwe ripe, and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, wwe rot, and rot, 

Aud thereby hangs æ dale. When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative; 

And I did laugh, fans intermiſſion, 

An hour by his dial. —O noble fool! 

A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear ?. 

Dute S. What fool is this? 

Jag. O worthy fool !—One that hath been a courtier 3 
And ſays, if ladies be but young, and fair, 

They have the gift toknow it; and in his brain, — 
Which is as dry as the remainder biſket 

After a voyage, — he hath ſtrange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms :=O, that I were a fool! 

| am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke $. Thou ſhalt have one. 

Jag. It is my only ſuit !; 

Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 

That ] am wiſe. I muſt have liberty, 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind ?, 


To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for ſo fools have: 


aud 


this, 


iin beaten hath ſent me fortune:] Alluding to t common ſay- 
bo that fools are Fortone's favourites, Mato. 
9 Motley's the only wvear ] A motley, or a partice/cured csat was 
anciently the dreſs of a foul, STEEvENs. 
ah ſuit;] Suit means petiticn, | believe, not dreſs, Jonweom. 
| \ he foct meant a quibble. So Ad V: Not out of your par, 
1 naten it out of your /uit. STEevens. | 
a the L 2 large a charter as the wind,] Sn, in K. H-nry I : 

The win d, that charter'd libertine, is fill.” ALR. 


'n 


And 
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And they that are moſt gauled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh: And why, fir, mult they fo ? 
"The evhy is plain as way to pariſh church: 
He, that a fool doth very wiſely hit, 
Doth very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 
Not to feem ſenſeleſs 3 of the bob: if not ., 
The wiſe man's folly is anatomiz'd 
Even by the ſquand'ring glances of the fool. 
Inveſt me in my motley ; give me leave 
To ſpeak my mind, and | will through and through 
Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine, 
Duke S. Fie on thee! I can tell what thou would'ſt ds. 
ag. What, for a counter, would I do, but good? 
Duke S. Moſt miſchievous foul fin, in chiding fin; 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the brutiſh ſtiog 5 itſelf; 
And all the emboſfed ſores, and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
Would'ſt thou diſgorge into the general world. 
Jag. Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 
Till chat the very very“ means do ebb? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that | ſay, The city woman bears 
The coft of princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 
Who can come in, and ſay, that | mcan her, 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of baſeſt function, 


3 Not to /eem ſenſeleſ.—] The words Net te, which are wanting e 
the old copy to complete both the meire and ſenſe, were added by Mr 
Theobald. MALONE 

4 — if not, &c ) U-leſs men have the prudence not to appear tou 
et with the ſarcaſms of a jeſter, they ſubje& themſelves to his poweh, 
and the wile man will have his folly ana'on ed, that is d:ſefed and la 
en by the ſquancering glances or random ſhots of a fool, Jon Ns. 

5 As ſenſual ar the brutif6ling—] So, in Spenſer's Facry Queen, db 
c. 8: © A herd of bu'ls whom kindly rage doth ſting.” 

Again: “ As if that hunger“ point, or Venus ſting, 

«Hd them enrag'd.” b ji. c. 12. 
Again, in Oitells: ** — our carnal flings, our unbitted luſts.” 
ST; avi 

6 Till i) of the very very) The old copy read; weary ver). Cor 

r:Qcd by Mr. lo, e. MIAT. Tha 
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That ſays, his bravery is not on my coſt, 

(Thinking that I mean him, ) but therein ſuits 
His folly to the mettle of my ſpeech ? 
There then * ; How then? What then? Let me ſee whereia . 
My tongue hath wrong'd him: if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong'd himſelf; if he be free, 
why then, my taxing like a wild gooſe flies, 
Unclaim'd of any man,—But who comes here? 


Enter ORLANDO, with his ſword drawn. 


rl. Forbear, and eat no more, 
Jag. Why, | have eat none yet. 
0:1. Nor ſhalt not, till neceſſity be ſerv'd. 
Jag. Of what kind ſhould this cock come of? 
Duke S. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs ; 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt io empty? 
rl. You rouch'd my vein at firſt ; the thorny point 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhow 
Of ſmooth civility : yet am ] in ſand bred, 
And know ſome nurture 7 : But, forbear, I ſay; 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anſwered. 
Jag. An you will not be anſwer'd with reaſon, I muſt 
lie. 
Duke S. What would you have? Your gentleneſs ſhall 
force, 
More than your force move us to gentleneſs. 
Orl. 1 almoſt die for food, and let me have it. 


_ Duke $. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 
by Orl. Speak you ſo gently ! Pardon me, I pray you; 
6d I thought, that all things had been ſavage here; 

power And therefore put J on the countenance 

ud lab Of ſtern commandment : But whate'er you are, 

SON» 


That in this deſert inacceſſible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 


TT ks * There tbes:] I beliere we ſhould read Mere then? So, is 
' Oibelle; * What then? How then? Where's ſatisfction?“ Marton. 
7 — ſome nurtuje:] Nurture is edacaticn. STEEVENTS. 


Thu Loſe 
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Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time; 
If ever you have looked on better days ; 
If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church; 
If ever fat at any good man's feaſt ; 
If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, 
And know what ttis to pity, and be pitied; 
Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be: 
In the which hope, 1 bluſh, and hide my ſword. 
Duke S. True is it, that we have ſeen better days; 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church; 
And ſat at good men's feaſts ; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that ſacred pity hath engender'd : 
And therefore fit you down in gentleneſs, 
And take upon command 5 what help we have 
That to our wanting may be miniſter'd. 
Orl. Ihen but forbear your food a linle while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food ?. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ſtep 
Limp'd in pure lore ; till he be firſt ſuffic'd, —- 
Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age, and hunger, — 
I will not touch a bit. 
Duke S. Go find him out, 
And we will nothing waſte till you return. 
Orl. | thank ye; and be bleſg'd for your good _—_ | 
Zei. 
Duke S. Thou ſeeſt, we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and univerſal theatre | 
Preſents more woeful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play inn. 
Jag. All the world's a ſtage, “ 
And all the men and women merely players : 


# — ufon command] is at your own command, STELVERS, 
9 Whiles, like a due, I go to find my fawn, 
And give t food.] So, in Venus and Adonis. 
Like a milch dee, whoſe [welling dugs do ake, 
* Haſting to feed ler fawn” MaLoxe. 
1 W herein we play in.) Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope more 0 
rely reads—whyrrein we play, STEEVENS. 
All the world's a flage, &c] This obſervation had been made 
an Engliſh drama before the t.me of Shakſpeare, Sce Dames and ). 
thias, 1882: | 
Pythagoras ſaid, that this world was like 8 flage, . 1 
« Whereon many play their parti.“ 
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They have their exits, and their entrances z 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being ſeven ages. At firit, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms : 

Then, the whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like {nail 
Unwillingly to ſchool : And then, the lover; 
Sizhing like furnace 3, with a woeful ballad _ 
Made to his miſtreſs* eye-brow : Ihen, a ſoldier 


In the Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, 1697, we find theſe lines, 
which wee pointed cut to me by Mr Kemble; 
„ Unhappy man 
„% Whote hfe a ſad continua tragedie, 
% Himle'f the acter, in the id, the flage, 
« Whils as the acti are ur d by bis age.” Matrox. 
2 His add being ſeven ages.] Dr. Warburton boldly aſſerts that this 
was * 17 unuſual diviſion of a play before our author's time. One of 
Clapman's plays C Te wife Men and all the refi Focls) is indeed in 
ſeven adds. This, however, is the only dramatick p ece that I have 
found ſo divided. But furely it is not neceſſary to ſuppole that our su- 
thor alluded here to any ſuch preciſe diviſion of the drama» His com- 
pariſons ſeldom run on four feet. It was ſufficient for him that à play 
was diſtributed into ſeveral aQs, and that human lite, long before his 
lime, had been divided into ſeven periods. In the Treatiſe of Ancient 
end Midern Times, 1613, Proclus, a Greek author, is faid to have di- 
vided the lite time of man into sEvEN AGEs; over each of which one 
of the ſeven planets was ſuppoſed to rule.“ © The rinsT 481 is 
called Infancy, containing the ſpace of foure yeares.—The scon 
do continueth ten years, until he attaine to the yeares of ſourteene: 
this age is called CH] . -The TA11zD A confiſteth of eight yeares, 
being named by our auncients Adoleſcencie or Youthbod; and it lefteth 
from fourtgene, til two and twenty yerres be fully compleate.— The 
PURTH AGE Paceth on, till 4 man have accompliſhed two and fortie 
Wales, and is tearmed Young Manbeed.— The yirTA AGE, named 
Mature Manhood, hath (according to the ſaid author) fifteene yeares of 
ntinuance, and therefore makes his progrels fo far as fix and fiſty 
feares —Afterwards in adding twelve to fifty-f1xe, you ſhall make up 
rty-eight yeares, which reach to the end of the S1xTH 40, and ig 
called O Age,—The st VENTA ard laſt of theſe ſeven ages is limited 
from 3 yeares, ſo far as four-ſcure ani! eight, being called weak, 
rclining, and Decrepite Age.—lf any man chance to gee beyond this 
ige, (which is more admired than noted in many.) you ſhall evideatly 
perceive that he will returne to his firſt condition of Infancy againe.“ 
Hippocrates likewite divided the life of man into ſeven ages, but dif- 
ers from Proclus in the number of years allotted to cach period, See 
brown's Vulgar Errors, folio, p. 113 MaLovs, 
3 Sighing like furnace, —) So, in Cym3eling - he furneceth the 
M / elt from him. MaLon2, 
Full 
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Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard “, 


Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth ; And then, the juſtice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances F, 

And fo he plays his part: The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon * ; 

With ſpectacles on noſe. and pouch on ſide; 
His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 


4 — Then a ſoldier; 

Full of flrange oaths, and bearded like the pard.] Beard: of dife 

rent cat we:e app-opriated in our author's time to different charatten 

and protefions The foldier had one faſh on, the judge another, the 

biſhop oiff. ren! from both, &c. See 2 note on X. Henry , Ad lll, 
ſe. vi.“ And what a beard of the general's cut, &c. Malen 

So, in Cin hia's Rewels, by B. Jonſon: ** — Your ſo/diers face—ihe 
grace of | hi» face conſiſteth much in a beard.” STzEVENs. 

S Full of wi e /aws and modern inftances,) The meaning ſeems to 
be, that the juſtice is full of /d layings and /ate examples, Jouns . 

Madern means trite, common 80, in X. Jobs: 

„And icorns a modern invocation.” 

So, in this play, Ad IV. Ic. i:“ —— betray themſelves to made 
cenſure.” STEEVENS. 

Again, in another of our author's plays: — to make modern and 
familiar things 'upe: natural and cauſelels*”” MaLronvs. 

The fixth age ſbiſts : 
Into the lean and ſlipper d pantaloon;} 1! Pantaline, in the [talia0 
comedy, is a thin emaciated old man in /i pers; and well deſigned, in 
this epithet, becauſe Panialone is the only charaQer that acts in flipper 
WAIZ WIT 

In the Travels of the Three Engliſh Brothers, « comedy, printed u 
1607, an halian Harlequin is introduced, who offers to perform afl 
at a lord's houſe, in which, among other characters, he mentions *' 4 
Jealous coxcomb, an od Pantalowne,” But this is feven years Jatt! 
than the cate of the play befure us, nor do I know from whence «Vf 
author could learn the circumſtance mentioned by Dr. Warburton, th 
„ Pantalone is the only charaQer in the Italian comedy that 208 f 
Aippers.”—In Florio's Lalian Dictionary, 1598, the word is not f ut. 
Io the Taming of the Shrew, if I remember right, one of the chance 
ters is called an od Pantaloon, bat there js no further deſcription 
him. 

Naſhe, in Pierce Pennileſſe bis Supplicatien to the Devil, 1597, _ 
mending the | ngliſh theatres, ſays, ** our ſtage is more ſtately fun 
ed. not conſiting, like theirs, of a Pantaloun, a whore, and # Zan, 
cc. but he does not deſcribe the dreſs of the Pantaloon. __— 1 
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gad whiſtles in his ſound : Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond "hildiſhneſs, and mere oblivion 
duns teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. 


Re-enter OxLaxDO, with ADAM, 


Duke $. Welcome : Set down your venerable burden ?, 
And let him feed. | 
0rl, I thank you moft for him. 
Adam. So had you need, 
| ſcarce can ſpeak to thank you for myſelf. 
Duke $ Welcome, fall to: I will not trouble you 
As yet, to queſtion you about your fortunes ;— 
Give us ſome muſick; and, good couſin, ſing. 


S8 O N G. 


Ami, Blow, Blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not /o unkind * 


ms io As man's ingratitude 

** Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thau art not ſeen 9, 

waders Although thy breath be rude, 


* 


— Ce, deu your venerable Burden,) I it not likely that Shak ſpeare 
ad in his mind this line of the Metamor pbeſes Y 
— Pairemgue 


pen. Fert humer 15, vi nerabile onus Cythereius heros, JonNSG0. 

*. Jen art no' ſo unkind, &.] That is, thy action 1s not ſo contrary 
ed 0 io thy Kd, or to human nature, as the ingratitude of man. 80, ia our 
a 5 wthor's Venus and Adonis : 


O had thy mother borne ſo bad a mind, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind.” MaLons. 
v Thy t2th is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thou art nt ſcen,] Thou winter wind, ſays Amiens, thy 
rudeneſy giver the leſs pain, as thou art not ſeen, as thou art an enemy 


000 ita! i not brave us with thy preſence, and vheſe unkindneſs is therefor e 
hand W! orgravated by inſult, Jounson. 
2 Becauſe theu art not ſeen,] So, in the Sonnet introduced in Love's 


Labeur*; Left : 


, * Through the velvet leaves the wind 
Ar * All »n/een gan paſſage find.” STEzzvENs. 


Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs id MatLons. 


Heigl 
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Heigh ho! fing, heigh ho! unto the green holly : 


Moft friendſhip is ſeigning, moſt loving mere folly + 
Then, heigh ho, the holly! 1 
T his life is moſt jolly, 


II. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
T hat doft not bite ſo nigh 
As benefits forgot : 


T hough thou the waters warp *, 


Thy fling is not ſo fharp 
As friend remember d not *. 


Heigh he # ſing, hrigho ! &c. 


1 Though thou the wwaters warp, ] The ſurface of waters, fo long u 
they remain unfrozen, is apparently a perfect plane, whereas, when they 
are frozen, this ſurface deviates from its exact flatneſs, or warps, Thi 
is remarkable in [mall ponds, the ſurface of which, when frozen, forms 
a regular concave; the ice on the ſides riſing higher than that in tbe 
middle. Kgnrick. 

To warp was probably in Shak'penre's time, « colloquial word, which 
conveyed no diltant alluſion to any thing eiſe, phyſieal or medicin, 
To warp is to turn, and to turn is to change: when milk is changed by 
curdling, we now ſay, it is turned; when water is changed or (ured 
by froſt, Shakipeare [ays, it is curd/ed, To be warp'd is only to be 
4 from its natural ſtate. Joy neon, 

Dr. Johuſon is certainly right. So, io the Finter's Tale, AQ 1: 

My favour here begins to rp.“ 

Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes warp'd to mean the ſame as curdled, and 1d 
that a ſimilar idea occurs in Timon of Athent : 

« —— the icicle | 
That's cardled by the froſt, &c. STxzvens. 

Wood is aid to warp when its ſarface, from being level, becom's 
bent and uneven: from wwar/an, Sax. tocaſt, So, in this play, AR Ill 
ſc. iii: — then one ot you will prove a ſhrunk pannel, and, like grees 
timber, warp, warp" I d ubt whether the poct here alludes to 4% 
operation of froſt The meaning may be only, Thou bitter wintry ff, 
though thou carleft the W ters, thy (ting, &c. Then in the line belo't 
us refers only to ** bitter ſky.” The influence „f the winter's KI a 
ſeaſon may, with ſufficient proprie y, be ſaid to u8arp the lurface o ihe 
ocean, by agitation of its waves alone. Th t his paſſage refers te the 
turbulence of the ſky, and the conſequent agitation of the ocean, and 19 
to the operation of iroſt, may be colle ed from our author's having u 
King Jeb deſctibed ice as uncommonly im oth: 

To throw a pe fume on the violet, 
* To ſmooth the ice, &. Malowt. co 

2 As friend reraerater'd ger.] Remember'd for remtmbering. © 1 
terwards, Ad III. ſc. laſt: “ And now Ian FemPitber'd,”—1. © 1 
now that; I berhink me, &c. Matont, Dub 
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Dube S. If that you were the good fir Rowland's fon, — 
As you have whiſper'd faithfully, you were; 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witneſa 
Molt truly limn'd, and living in your face, — 
Be truly welcome hither : J am the duke, 
That lov'd your father: The reſidue of your fortune, 
Go to my cave and tell me. Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome, as thy maſter 1s 3 ;— 
Support him by the arm.—Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes underſtand. [ Exeunt; 


ACT mM SOCENEI L 


A Room in the Palace, 


Enter Duke Farne rick, Oltvin, Lords, and Attendants. 


Duke F. Not ſee him ſince? Sir, fir, that cannot be: 
ut were i not the better part made mercy, 

| ſhould not ſeek an abſent argument 

Of my revenge, thou preſent ; But look to it; 

Find out thy brother, whereſoe'er he is: 


co net 
\& ll. 
; greed 


10 49 G ö 

515 — him with candle: bring him dead or living, 
|belort Vithin this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 

& 1 4 ſeek a living in our territory. 

38 by lands, and all things that thou doſt call thine, 
and not 


41 60 maſter is : ; 
ide editor df the e 32 has—maſtersr, Correted by 
2 argument] An argement is uſed for the contents of 2 
e Aſpeare conſidered it as meaning the ulject, and then 
kor. ſubject in yet another ſenſe. Jou xs. 
Worth 
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Worth ſeizare, do we ſeize into our hands; 
Till thou canſt quit thee by thy brother's mouth, 
Of what we think againſt thee. 
Oli. O, that your highneſs knew my heart in this: 
I never loy'd my brother in my life. 
Duke F. More villain thou. — Well, puſh him out d 
doors; 
And let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands 5 : 
Do this expediently ®, and turn him going. L Exeunh 


SCENE Il. 
The Fereft. 


Enter Ox LAN DO with a Paper. 


Orl. Hand there, my verſe, in witneſs of my love: 
And, thou, thrice crowned queen of night“, ſurvey 
With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 
Thy huntreſs' name, that my ful] iſe doth ſway, 
O Roſalind! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts III character 
T hat every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
Shall ſee thy virtue witnels'd every where, 


Ss And let my officers of ſuch a natwre 
Make — — 2 beuſe and lande] To make un extent bi 
tands, is a legal phraſe, from the words of a writ, (extendi factas) wheſt- 
by the ſheriff is direted to cauſe certain lande to be appraiſed 10 bel 
full extended value, before he delivers them to the perſon enticled unde 
2 recognizar.ce, &c. in order that it may be certainly kaowo how (008 
the debt will be paid MaLons. 

6 — expedienily,) That is, expeditiouſly, Jon xn. 

7 - thrice-crowned queen of night,) Alluding to the triple charadet 
of Proſerpine, Cynthia, and Diana, given y ſome mytholagilts to de 
lame goddeſs, and compriſed in theſe memorial lines: 

Ferret, luflrat, azit, Proſer pine, Luna, Diana. 
Lua, ſuperna, fer an ſceftro, fulgore, ſagittis." Jour 


Run 
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Run, run, Orlando; carve, on every tree, : 
The fair, the chaſte, and unexpreſſive ſhe *, (Exit, 


Enter Coin and ToucCusSTONXE. 
t a 


Cor. And how like you this ſhepherd's life, maſter Touch- 
ſtone? 

Touch. Truly, ſhepherd, in reſpect of itſelf, it is a good 
life; but in reſpea that it is a ſhepherd's life, it is naught, 
Jn reſpec that it is ſolitary, I like it very well; but in ref- 
ped that it is private, it is a very vile life, ; Now in reſpect it 
is in the fields, it pleaſeth me well; but in reſpect it is not 
in the court, it is tedious. As it is a ſpare life, look you, 
it its my humour well; but as there is no more any in it, 
n goes much againſt my ſtomach. Haſt any philoſophy in 
hee, ſhepherd ? | 
Cor. No more, but that 1 know, the more one ſickens, 
he worſe at eaſe he is; and that he that wants money, means, 
and content, is without three good friends: That the pro- 
perty of rain is to wet, and fire to burn: That good paſture 
makes fat ſheep; and that a great cauſe of the night, is lack 
pf the fun: 1 hat he, that hath learned no wit by nature nor 
n, may complain of good breeding ?, or comes of a very 
lull kindred. 

Touch. Such a one is a natural philoſopher *, Waſt ever 
in court, ſhepherd ? 


cunt, 


ue re. -= for inexprefible, Jon now. 

Milton alſo, in his Hymn en the Nativity, uſes unexpreſſive for ineæ · 
rejjtvie: 

„» H:jping with loud and ſolemn quire, 

* Wih/uncxpreſſive notes to heaven's new-born heir.” 


test d Marton 

whett 7 — he that Hath learned u wit by nature nor art, may complain of 
10 thef un ireeding,) | an in doubt whether the cuſtom of the language in 
ed unde akipeare*. time did not authoriſe this mode of ipeech, and make com- 


10w (008 "ain of grad breeding the lame with complain of the want of good breed- 

Pr. inthe laſt line of the M.rchant of Venice we find that to fear the 
eng is to far the not keeping JORNSON, 

charter tink, he means rather, - may complain of a good education, for 

ts to la | "ng o inefaicient, ft little uſe o him Maron x. 

= 14 natural phrloſopber.) A natural being a common term for 

el, Touchſtone, perhaps, means to quibble en the word. He may 

weer only mean, hat Corin is a ſelt- taught philoſopher ; the diſciple 

nature. MALons, 


Run 3 Cor. 


L 
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Cor. No, truly. 

Touch. Then thou art damn'd. 

Cor. Nay, | hope, — 

Touch. Truly, thou art damn'd ; like an ill-roaſted ego! 
all on one ſide. | 

Cor. For not being at court? Your reaſon. 

Touch. Why, if thou never walt at court, thou never ſa 
good manners; if thou never ſaw'ſt good manners, then th 
manners muſt be wicked; and wickedneſs is fin, and fin 
damnation ; Thou art ia a parlous ſtate, ſhepherd, 

Cor. Not a whit, Touchſtone: thoſe that are good mar 
ners at the court, are as ridiculous in the country, as the be 
haviour of the country is moſt mockable at the court. Ya 
told me, you ſalute not at the court, but you kiſs your hands 
that courteſy would be uncleanly, if courtiers were ſhepherd, 
Touch. Inſtance, briefly ; come, inſtance. 

Cor. Why, we are ſtill handling our ewes ; and their fel 
you know are greaſy. 

Touch. Why, do not your courtiers' hands ſweat ? andy 
not the greaſe of a mutton as wholeſome as the ſweat of 1 
man? Shallow, ſhallow: A better inſtance, I ſay ; come, 

Cor. Beſides, our hands are hard, 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the ſooner. Shallov 
again: A more ſounder inſtance, come. 

Cor And they are often tarr'd over with the ſurgery d 
our ſheep; And would you have us kiſs tar? The courtie) 
hands are perfumed with civet. 

Touch. Moſt ſhallow man! Thou worm's-meat, in reſp 
of a good piece of fleſh indeed ! Learn of the wiſe, and per 
pend : Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; the very unclean) 
flux of a cat. Mend the inſtance, ſhepherd, 


2 — libe an ill-riafled egg,) There is a proverb, that 4 fel is the 
reaſter of an egg. becauſe he is e/ways turning it. This will exp l 
how an egg may be dam d, all an ane ide; but will not ſufficiently hes 
how Touchſtone applies his hm.lie with propriety; unleſs he means tht 
he who has not been at court is but Haff educated, STEEVENS. 

| believe there was nothing intended in the correſponding part of { 
ſimile, to anſwer to the words, © all on one fie.” Shak(peare's fm 
(as has been already obſerved) hardly ever run on four feet. Touch 
{tone, I apprehend, only means to ſay, that Corio is completely damn 
as icretrievably deſtroyed as an egg that is vtterly ſpoile in the rouſing 
by being done all on one fide only. So, in a ſub!equent ſcene. —® 
both in a tune, like two gypſies on 2 horſe” Here the poet certain} 
meant that the ſpeaker and his companion ſhould ſing in unilon, 4 
thus reſemb.e each other a+ perfectly as two gypſie on a horſe ;—10 tha 
wo gypſies on a horſe ſing both in tune, MALoxe, * 
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Cor, You have too courtly a wit for me; I'Il reſt. 

Touch. Wilt thou reſt damn'd? God help thee, ſhallow 
man! God make incifion in thee 3! thou art raw. 

Cor Sir, | am a true labourer; I earn that I eat, pet 
that I wear; owe no man hate, envy no man's happineſs ; 
glad of other men's good, content with my harm: and the 
greateſt of my pride is, to ſee my ewes graze, add my lambs 
ſuck. 

Touch. That is another ſimple fin in you; to bring the 
ewes and the rams together, and to offer to get your 1 
by the copulation of cattle : to be bawd to a bell-wether 5; 
and to betray a ſhe-lamb of a twelyemonth to a crooked-pat- 
ed, old, cuckoldly ram, out of all reaſonable match. If 
thou be'ſt not damn'd for this, the devil himſelf will have no 
ſhepherds ; I cannot ſce elſe how thou ſhould'ſt *ſcape. 

Cor, Here comes young maſter Ganimed, my new miſ- 
trels's brother. 


Enter Ro$4llnd, with a paper. 


Roſ. From the eaſt to weſtern Inde, reads. 
Ns jewel is like Raſalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the <vorld bears Roſalind. 
Al the pidtures, faireft limn'd, 
Are but black to Roſalind, 
Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the fair of Raſaliud b. 


eryd 
tlel! 


reſped 
d per 
leanly 


— make: incifion in thee!) Alluding to the cammon exprefſion, of 
culting juch a one for the ſimpl:ss STzsEvens. 
= art raw.] i. e. thou art ignerant, inexperienced. So, in 
Hamlet : ** aud yet but raw neither, in reſpect of bis quick ail.” 
| MaALoxNE. 
E bawd to a bel'-wether;] Wether and ram had anciently the 
«me meining. Joux son. 4 
* Put the fair of Reſalind] Fair is beauty. complexion, See the 
ates on 2 paſſage in the Midſummer Night's Dream, Act I. ic. i. and 
tte Cemerly of Errers, A& II. ſc i. The modern editors read the face 
o Rofalind Lodge's Novel will likewiſe ſupport the ancient reading: 
** Then muſe not, nymphes, though 1 bemone 
The abſence of fair Rolalynde, 
Since for her faire there is fairer none, & c.“ 
Amin: „And hers the faire which all men do recipe,” STEEvERSs. 
face was introduced by Mr. Pope. MA Lows. 
Touch, 
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Touch, I'll rhyme you ſo, eight years together; dinner, 
and ſuppers, and fleeping hours excepted : it is the right by: 
ter- women's rate to market. 


Roſ. Out, fool ! 
Touch, For a taſte ;— 


4 a hart do lack a hind, 

et him ſeek out Roſalind. 

If the cat will after bind, 

So, be ſure, will Roſalind. 
Winter: garments muft be lin'd, 

So muſt ſlender Roſalind. 

They that reap muſt 7 and bind; 
Then to cart with Roſalind. 
Sweeteſt nut hath ſowreſt rind, 

Such a nut is Roſalind. 

He that faveeteſt roſe will find, 
Muft find love's prick, and Roſalind, 


This is the very falſe gallop of verſes ;* Why do you infet 
yourſelf with them ? | 


7 — it is the right butter-<vomen's rate to» market.) The old co 
reads—rank to market The emendation is Sir T. Hinmer's, A pt 
ſage in Al's Well that ends Well, —-** tongue, I mult put you into 4 but 
ter-weman's mouth, and buy myſelf another of Bajazet's mule, if hee 
prattle me into theſe perils," once induced me to think that the vb. 
{i;y of the butter- woman, ſelling her wares at market, was alone in out 
author's contemplation; and that he wrote —rate at matket. But Ian 
now perſuaded that Sir T. Hanmer's emendation is right. The habbling 
metre of theſe veiſes, (ſays Touchſtone) is like the ambling, Hef 
pace of a butter woman's horſe going io market. The ſame kind 9 
imagery is found in X. Henry V. P. 1: 

And that would let my teeth nothing on edge, 
* No hing ſo much, as mincing poetry; 
„is like the forc'd gait of a ſorffling nag. 

The following line in King Richard TIT. may be urged to ſhes thit 
the familiar image of the buttei-woman's hor fe going to market, ws 18 
our author's thoughts: 

& But yet | run before my horſe to market.“. MA Love. 

The clown is here ſpeaking in reference to the ambling pace of the 
metre, which, after giving a ſpecimen of, to prove his aſſertion, be 
firms to be the very falle gallop of verſes. HEVSLI x. 

* Thr is the very falle gallop of verſes;] So, in Naſhe's ee 
Pierce Pennileſſe, ato 1893: | would trot a falſe gallep through 
reſt of his ragged verſes, but that if I ſhould retort the rime dogele 
aright, I muſt make my verſes (as he doth his) run hobbling, like 


brewer't cart upon the ſtones, and obſerve no meaſure io their _ * 
i , 
RY 
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Roſ. Peace, you dull fool; I found them on a tree. 
Touch. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Roſ. Vl graft it with you, and then J ſhall graft it with 
+ medlar: then it will be the earlieſt fruit ”the country; 
for you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe ; and that's the right 
virtue of the medlar, 

Touch. You have ſaid; but whether wiſely or no, let 
Ae foreſt judge. - | 


but 


Enter CzL1a, with a paper. 


Roſ. Peace | 8 
Here comes my ſiſter, reading; ſtand aſide. 


Cel. Why ſhould this deſert filent be * ? 
F it is unpeopled ? No ; 
Tongues Ill hang on every tree, 
T hat ſhall civil ſayings ſhow 9. 
Some, how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring 2 5 


That the flretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in 3 of gant 


infet 


l off Some, of violated vows 

* Tavit the ſouls of friend and friend : 
if you But upon the faireft boughs, 

walabi: Or at every ſentence end, 

e in our Will I Raſalinda write; 

” ar Teaching all that read, to know 

5. fn „ of every ſprite 

kind of eaven would in little ſhow i. 


* Why fbeuld this deſert filent be#] The word filent is not in the old 
py. Mr, Pope attempted to carreQ the paſſage by reading Why 
* _ _ be A preſent judicious emendation was made by 

Tyrwhitt, who juſtly obſerves, ** the hanging of tongues on every 
nee would not make it leſs a deſert.” Manes. NY 4 


* * 9 That ſball civil ſayings b.] Civil is here uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
* u vden we ſay civil wiſdom or civil life, in oppoſition to a ſolitary ſtate, 
ly to the ſtate of nature; This deſert ſhall not appear «npeopled, for 
pelgi i * tree (hall teach the maxims or incidents of ſocial life, Jon NHD. 
ouph the * n little oc. ] The alluſion is to a miniature - portrait. The 
agel "rent phraſe in our author's time wa painted in 1 /le. 

10 liked MaLovs. 
ſeet“ v 

vt 
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Therefore heaven nature 2 77 


42 
That one body ſhould be filPd 
With all graces wide enlarg'd : 
Nature preſently diſtillu 
Helen's cheek, but not her heart? ; 
Cleopatra's majeſty ; 
Atalanta's better part 4; 


Sad * Lucretia s modeſty. 
| Thut 


2 Therefore heaven nature charg'd) From the picture of Apellex, or 
the accompliſhments of Pandora. 
Harden, dri w 'Onhypria Japar? ix 
oder Bapnoay, 
So, defore: 
6c But you, O you, 
« $2 perfect, and fo peerleſs, are created 
« Of ev'ry creature's beft.” Tempeft. 
Perhaps from this paſſage Swift had his hint of Biddy Floyd. Jonnsos, 
3 — her heart;) Old Copy— ki, heait. Correfted by Mr. Rowe. 
MALoxt. 
4 Atalanta's better part ;] I know not well what could be the better 
fart of Atalanta here aſcribed to Roſaiind. Of the Atalanta muſt cele- 
brated, and who theie fore muſt be irtende e where: ſhe has no ep» 
thet of diicrimination, the better part ſeems d have been her heel:, and 
the worſe part was ſo bad that Rotaiiad would not thank her lover for 
the compariſon, There is a more obſcure Atalanta, a huntreſs and 4 
heroine, but of her nothing bad is recoroed, and therefore f know not 
which was her better part. Shakipeare was no deſpicable mytbologill, 
yet he ſeems here to have miſtaken. ſorne other character for that of 
Atalanta, Jonxsox. | 
Perhaps the poet means her beauty and graceful elegance of thape, 
which he would prefer to her iwittnels, Thus Ovp: 


6 — ec dicere peſſes, 

„% Laude pcdum, formene bono prafiantior efſet, 

« Ut faciem, et poſito corpus velamine VHidet, 

& Obſtupuit ” 
But cannot Alalarta' better part mean her virtue or virgin chaſtity, 
with which nature had graced Roſalind, together with Hrlen's beauty 
without her hes; t or lewdneſs, with Cleopatra's dignity of behaviour, 
and with Lucretia's modeſty, that ſcorned to ſurvive the lols of honour? 
Mliny's Nat, Hiſt, b. xxxv. c. 3. mentions the, portraits of Atalanta and 
Heltn, rage excellentifimg forms, ſed altera nt wirge. That is, 
„both of them or beauty, incomparable, and yet a man may di.cerne 
the one of them [Atalanta] to be a maiden, for her modeſt and chaſte 
countenance,” as Dr. P. Holland tranflated the. patſage ; of which pro* 


bably our poet had taken notice, for ſurely he bad judgment in 1 


I ſuppoſe 


i 
ſe 
di 
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Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heavenly ſynod was dei, d; 
Of many faces. eyes, and hearts, 
To have - — 0 1 td 1 
Heaven would that ſbe theſe gifts ave 
And I to live a 4. A4, Her 
12 Ref. 


1 ſuppoſe Atalanta's better part is her wit, i. e. the ſeiftneſs of ber 
wind, FARMER. 

"Dr. Farmer's explanation may derive ſome ſupport from a ſubſequent 
ſage : *$—as ſwift a wit as Atalants's heels.” 


ot The following paſſage in Marfton's Ia /atiate Cunnteſſo, 1613, might 
lad one to ſuppoſe that Atalania's belier par! was her lips ; 
6 That eye was Juno's; 
„ Thoſe lips were her's that won the golden ball; 
“That virgin bluſh Diand's.“ 
Be this 23 it may, theſe lines ſhow that Atalanta was confidered as un- 
commonly beautiful, and therefore may ſerve to ſupport Mr. Tollet's: 
fiſt interpretation, 
it is ob ervable that the ſtory of Atalanta in the tenth book of Ovid's 
505. Metamorphoſes is interwoven with that of Veet and Adonis, which our 
- anthor hed undonbtedly read. The lines moſt material te the preſent 
* point run thus in Golding's Tranſtation, 1567: 
«* She overcame them out of doubt; and bard it is to tell 
ele. « Thee, whether ſhe did in footemanſhippe or beautie more excell.“ 
— „E be did condemne the young men's love. But when 
« © He ſaw her face and body bare, (for why, the lady then 
FIG. Did ſtrip her to her naked ſtin,) the which was like to mine, 
nd 4 Or rather, if that thou watt made a woman, like to thine, ] 
- * He was amaz' d.“ 
0p! c = And though that ſhe 
at 0 Did flie as ſwift as arrow from a Turkie bow, yet hee 
R ** More wondered at her beautie, then at ſwiſtneſſe of her pace; 
* Her running greatly did augment her beautie and her grace.” 
Matort. 
Shakſpeare might have taken part of this enumeration of diſtinguiſh- 
uu females from John Grange's Golden Aphroditis, 1877: — who 
ſeemeſt in my ſight faire Helen of Troy, Polixene, Call ope, yea Atalanta 
dir ſelte in beautie to ſurpaiſe, Pandora ia qualities, Penelope and La- 
ſtity, ta in challneſſe to deface.” 
cant} Again, ibid; “ Polixene fayre, Caliop, and 
jours * Penclop may give place; 
zour ? ** Atalanta, and dame Lucres fayre 
a 100 3 She doth them boch deface.“ 
at i, Again, ibid: * Atalanta, who ſometyme bore the bell of beauties 
'cerne price in that hyr native ſoyle.“ STEEVERs 
chaſte Ithink this ſtanza was formed 04 an old tetraſtick epitaph, which, as 
a 1 * done, Mr. Steevens may poſſibly have read in a cogotry church - 
Atl 0 
LLST- ** She who is dead and ſleepeth in this tornb, 


Had Rachael's comely iace, and Leah's fruitful womb ; 
1 « Sarah's 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nn 


Roſ. O moſt gentle Jupiter! —what tedious homily 9 
love have you wearied your pariſhioners withal, and never 
cry'd, Have patience, good people ! 

Cel. How now! back friends ?—Shepherd, go, off 
little: Go with him, ſirrah. Fre 

Touch. Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable ge. 
treat ; though not with bag and baggage, yet with ſcrip and 
ſcrippage. [Exeunt Co Rix, and Touch, 

Cel. Did'ſt thou hear theſe verſes ? : 

Rof. O, yes, I heard them all, and more too; for ſons 
of them had in them more feet than the verſes would 
bear, | 

Cel. That's no matter ; the feet might bear the verſes. 

Rof. Ay, but the feet were lame, and"Tould not ben 
themſelves without the verſe, and therefore ſtood lamelyin 
the verſe. fy 

Cel. But did'ſt thou hear, without wondering how thy 
name ſhould be hang'd and carved upon theſe trees? 

Rof. I was ſeven of the nine days out of the wonder, be. 
fore you came; for look here what i found on a palm-tree; 
I was never ſo be-rhimed ſince Pythagoras' time, that I wa 
an Iriſh rat 7, which I can hardly remember. 

Cel. Trow you, who hath done this? 

Rof. Is it a man ? | 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck; 
Change you colour ? 

Rof. I pr'ythee, who? 


« Sarah's obedience, Lydia's open heart, 
« And Martha's cate, and Mary's better part, WHALLIY. 

5 Sad] is grave, ſober, not light. Jonnsow. 

6 — the touches] The features; ler traits, Jon wow, 

7 - lv never ſo be-rhimed fince Pythageras” time, that I wa: of 
Ir rat,] Roſalind is 2 very learned lady. She alludes to the Pj thi 
gorean doctrine, which teaches that ſouls tranſmigrate from one ani 
to ancther, and relates that .n his time ſhe was an lriſh vat, and by 


ſome metrica! chirm was thymed to death The power of killing ut 
with rhymes Donne men'iops in his Satiret, and Temple in bus G 
Treatiſet. lok x. | 

So, in an audrefs to the reader, at the concluſion of Ben Joaſo0! y 
Peetafter : . b 


« Rhime them to death, as they do Trifþ rats 

in dramming tunes.” STEEvVENS. _ 

So, in th: Defence of Pole by our author's contemporary. Sir Phi 
Sidney: Though I will not u dh unto you—to be driven by 4 port i 
veiſes, as Rubonax was, to hang yourſeif, nor to be inc d to death, * 
is ſaid to be done in Ire/and—,” MALOHR. 0 
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Cel. O lord, lord! it is a hard matter for friends to 
meet3; but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, 
and ſo encounter“. 

Ref. Nay, but who is it? 

Cel. ls it poſſible ? 4 

Ref. Nay, I pr'ythee now, with moſt petitionary. vehe- 
mence, tell me who it is. . 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and moſt wonderful won- 
derful, and yet again wonderful, and after that out of all 
whooping 1! 

Ro. Good my complexion * ! doſt thou think, though I 
am capariſon'd like a man, I have a doublet and hoſe in my 
diſpoſition ? One inch of delay more is a South ſea off diſ- 
covery 3, I pr'ythee, tell me, who is it? quickly, and 


$ - friends to meet ;] Alluding ironically to the proverb : © Friends 
may meet, but mountains never greet.” See Ray's Collection. 
= STERVENS, 
9 — but mountains may be removed with earthquates, and ſo encoun- 
ter] “Montes duo inter ſe concurrerunt, &c.” ſays Pliny, Hi. Nat. 
lib, ii. e. 8 3. or in Holland's tranflation: * Two illi [removed by an 
ein uake ] encountered together, charging as it were, and with violence 
aſſaulting one another, and retyring again with a moſt mighty noiſe.” 
ToLterT, 
! —- out of all whooping=] i e. beyond meaſure. This appears to 
have been a phraſe of the ſame import as another formerly in aſe, 
% out of all cry.” The latter ſeems to allude to the cuſtom of givi 
notice by a crier of things to be (old. Bo, in 4 Chaſte Maid of 
Cheapfide, a comedy by T. Middleton, 1630: ** Dil ſell all at an 
eutery,” MALONE. s 
: Good my complexiomm !) My native character, my female inquiſitive 
diſpoſition, can'it thou endure this Por thus characteriaing the moſt 
deautiful part of the creation, let our author anſwer. MAaLons. 
Shakſpeare uſes complexion for diſpoſition in the Merchant of Venice: 


-tree: 


neck: 


[ e001 of Sit is the complexron of them all to leave their dam.” STzzvens. 
r Pythe 3 — a Suuth-Jea off diſcovery.) In the old copy bere, as in many 
e aniodl other places, of is printed inſtead of . | 
and bf On a further conſideration of this paſſage I am ſtrongly inclined to 
ling fut think, with Dr. Johnſon, that we ſh»uld read—a South ſea diſcovery. 
in * Delay, however ſhort, is to me tedious and irkſome as the longeſt 
| Wyage, a8 & voyage of diſcovery on the South Sea.” The word of 
Joaſov! which had occurred juſt before, might have been inadvertently repeated 
by the compoſitor. Ma Lo x. 
Of for eff is frequent in the elder writings, A South-ſea of diſcwery 
4 12 diſcovery a South ſea off —as far as the South-ſea. Farm. 
Sir Pp How much voyages to the South fea, on which the Engliſh had then 
a poets iſt ventured, engaged the converſation of chat time, may be eaſily 


Myined, Ion N So. 


C4 ſpeak 


h 
ill 
| 
? 
; 
b 
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ſpeak apace: I would thou could'ſt ſtammer, that thy 
might'ſt pour this conceal'd man out of thy mouth, as vin 
comes out of a narrow mouth'd bottle; either too*muchy 
once, or none at all, I pr'ythee take the cork out af th 
mouth, that I may drink thy tidings. 
So you may put a man in your belly, 
Rof. Is he of God's making? What manner of man? l 
s bead worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard ? 

Czl. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Roſ. Why, God will ſend more, if the man will be thank 
ful: let me ſtay the growth of his beard, if thou delay ne 
not the knowledge of his chin. 

Cel. It is young Orlando, that tripp'd up the wrelllers 
heels, and your heart, both in an inſtant. 

Rof. Nay, but the devil take mocking ; ſpeak fad broy 
and true maid. 

Cel. I'faith, coz, *is he. 

Ro Orlando? 

Cel. Orlando. | 

Rof. Alas the day! what ſhall I do with N ud 
hoſe What did he, when thou faw'ſt him? What ſaid bs! 
Hew look'd he? Wherein went be + ? What makes he here! 
Did he aſk for me? Where remains he? He parted be 
with thee? and when ſhalt thou ſee him again? Anfwer me 
in one word. | 
C4. You mult borrow me Garegantus's mouth fult: 
tis a word t00 great for any mouth of this age's Gze: To 
fay, ay, and no, to theſe particulars, is more than to anfwe 
in a catechiſm. ; 

Ro/. But doth he know that I am in this foreſt, avd 
_ apparel? Looks he as freſhly as be did the day ie 
wreſtled? 


4 Wherein went ler] In what manner was be cloathed ? Hon di 
he go drefſed? HEZATR. ; 

5 = Cgragantua's mouth) Roſalind requires nine queſtions to ye oh 

in one word, Celia tells her that a word of ſuch _— 

. =_ 3 t 0 ' 

too big for any mouth but that of Garagamua, the giao "I 

Garagantua ſwallowed five pilgrims, their ſtaves and all, in « Oh 

u appears from the books of the Stationers* Compavy, that | * 

was publithed, * Garaganiva his Prophecie.“ And in 4594 © 

booke entitled, The Hiſtory of Ga ragantua,” The bob k of wor 

tya is likewiſe mentioned in Lancham's Narrative of N. Elte 

Entertainment at Kenelwarth Caſile, in 1575, STEEVENS. 


Cel, 
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Cel. It is as eaſy to count atomies “, as to reſolve the pro- 
poſitions of a lover :—but take a taſte of my finding him, 
and reliſh it with good obſervance. I found him under a tree, 
like a dropp'd acorn. ; 

Rof. It may well be call'd Jove's tree, when it drops forth 
ſuch fruit . | 

Cel. Give me audience, good madam. 

Roſ. Proceed. | q 

Cel. There lay be, ſtretch'd along, like a wobnded 
knight, | | | 

Bol Though it be pity to fee ſuch a fight, it well be- 
comes the grou | 

Cel. Cry, holla ! to thy tongue 7, I pr'ythee ; it corvets 
unſeaſonably, He was furaiſh'd like a hunter. 

Reſ. O ominous! he comes to kill my heart 8. ; 

Cel. I would ſing my ſong without a burden: thou bring ſt 
me out of tune. | 5 

Ref. Do you not know I am a woman? when I think, I 
muſt ſpeak, Sweet, ſay on. Fe 


* It it ar eaſy to count atomĩes, -] * At atomic (fays Bullokar in bis 
Exgliſh Expafitor, 1616,) is 4 mote flying in the ſunne. Any. thing ſo 
{mall that it cannot be made lefſe.” Matovs. = | 

6 — when it drops forth ſuch fruit.) The old copy read: When it 
drops forth fruit. The word ſuch was ſupplied bythe editor of the fecond 
folio. I once ſuſpected the phraſe, #* when it + drops forth,” to be cor- 
ropt; but it is certainly our author's; for it occurs again in this play: 

* — woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop for:iþ ſuch giant-rude invention“ 

This paſſage ſerves likewife to ſupport the emendation that has been 
made. MA Lon 

7 Cry, holla ! to thy tengse, ] The old copy has the tongue. Correct - 
edby Mr. Rowe. Hoelle was a term of the manege, by which the rider 
relirained and fopp'd his horſe. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

** What recketh he his rider's angry ſtir, 
*« His flattering holla, or his fland I ſay * 

The word is again uſed in Othello, in the ſame ſenſe as here: | 

: Hella fad there,” MA text : 

0 ominous ! he comes to kill my heart:] Our author has the ſame 
Fefſion in many other places. So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
hy, that contempt will 4// the ſpeaker's heart.” 

Again, in his Venus and Adonis : 

* „ they have murder'd this poor heart of mine.” 
t the preceding word, 4nnter, ſhows that a quibble was here intended 
veen heart and hart. In our author's time the latter word was okten 
nuten inſtead of heart, as it is in be preſent inſtance, ia the old copy 
of this Play. Maron . 
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Enter OxLaxvo and Jaques. 


l. You bring me out :—Soft ! comes he not here? 
Rof. Tis he; Slink by, and note him. | 
; 6 [CSA and Ros AL inn rin, 
ag. I thank you for your company; but, good faith, 
11242. lief have — myſelf alone. e ; l | 
Orl. And fo had I; but yet, for faſhion ſake, I thank you 
too for your ſociety. 
Jag. God be wi” you; let's meet as little as we can. 
rl I do defire we may be berter ſtrangers. 
Jag. I pray yon, mar no more trees with writing lore 
ſongs in their barks. | 
J. I pray you, mar no mo of my verſes with reading 
them r 1 , | | 
ag. Roſalind is your love's name 
gy Yes, juſt. EY ; 
Jag. I do not like her name. | 
Del There was no thought of pleaſing you, when ſhe wa 
chriſten'd. 
Jo What ſtature is ſhe of? | 
1 Joſt as high as my heart. 
Jag. You are full of pretty anſwers : Have you not beet 
acquainted with goldſmiths* wives, and conn'd them out df 
rings ? | | 
8„% Not ſo; but I anſwer you right painted cloth 9, from 
whence you have ſtudied your queſtions, 5 
| | Jap 


9 — but 1 onſeer you right painted clath,] This alludes to ihe 
faſhion, in old tapeſtry hangings, of mottos and moral ſentences fon 
the mouths of the figures worked or painted in them. The poet 434 
hints at this cuſtom in his poem, called Targuin and Lucrece : 

« Who fears a ſentence, or an old man's ſow, 
« Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe.” TRIO ALD: " 

The alluſion is common to many of our old comedies. So, 0 * 
Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599: Now will I ſee if my — 
will ſerve for ſome proverls. O, a fainted cloth were as well woll 
ſhilling, as a thief is worth a halter.” 


0 
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ag. You have a nimble wit; 1 think it was made of 
Atalanta's heels. Will you fit down with me; and we two 
will rail againſt our miſtreſs, the world, and all our miſery. 
Orl, I will chide no breather in the world, but myſelf, 
W 2oainlt whom I know molt faults. . 
ag. The worlt fault you have is, to be in love. 
Orl. Tis a fault I will not change for your beſt virtue. I 
am weary of you. Tal 
Jag. By my troth, I was ſeeking for a fool, when I found 


ou. | 

rl. He is drown'd in the brook ; look but in, and you 
ſhall ſee him. | | 
Jag. There I ſhall ſee mine own figure. 


Of the preſent phraſeology there is an inſtance in King Jabs: 
« He ſpeaks plain cannon fire, and bounce, and (moke.” STEEV. 
I anſwer you right painted cloth, may mean, I give you a true paint- 
ed cloth anſwer 3 as we ſay, ſhe talks right #illingſgate : that is, exactly 
fuch language as is uſed at Billingſgate - Jonwsowv. 48.7 
This fingular phraſe may be juſtified by another of the ſame kind in 
X H-nryV: © 1 ſpeak to thee pie ſeldier.“ 
Again, in Twelfth Night : ** He ſpeaks nothing but madman.” ; 
There is no need of Sir T. Hanmer's alteration: I anſwer you. 
right in the ſie of painted cloth.“ We had before in this play, ht is 
the right bu!ter-wwomen's rate te market.” So, in Goldimg's- tranſlation 
of Ovid, 1567 : 
„ che look of it was right a maiden's look.“ 
| ſuppoſe Orlando means to ſay, that Jaques's queſtions have no more 
of novelty or ſurt wdneſs in them than the trite maxims of the painted 
doch. That moral ſentences were wrought in theſe painted clothe, is 
alcertained by the following paſſage in A Dialogue both pleaſaunt and 
pietifull, &c. by Dr. Willyam Bulleyne, 1564, (Signat. H. 5.) which 
du been already quoted: “ This is a comelie parlour, —and faire 
ththes, with pleaſaunte borde s aboute the ſame, with many wiſe ſay- 
ug panted upon them.“ 0% 
Ide following lines which are found in a book with this fantaſtick. 
due, -N whipping nor tripping, but a kind friendly ſnipping, octavo, 
16-1, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of painted cloth language: 
** Read what is written on the painted chth . 
Do no man wrong; be good unto the poor; 
* Beware the mouſe, the maggot and the moth, 
* And ever have an eye unto the door; 
* Truſt not a fool, a villain, nor a whore; 
Go neat, not gay, and ſpend but as you. ſpare ; 
And turn the colt to paſture with the mate ;“ &. Matons, 
! — 9 breather in the world,] So, in our author's 8: Sonnet: 
When all the breathers of this world are dead.“ 
Aziin, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
* She ſhows a body, rather than a life; 
A ſlatue, than a breather,” Mals z. 
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Orl. Which I take to be either a fool, or a cypher, 
Jag. I'll tarry no longer with you: farewel, good ſigun 
Oye. 

Orl. I am glad of your departure: adieu, good monhen 
melancholy. ¶ Exit Jaq.—CeL. aud Ros. come forward 

Ro. 1 will ſpeak to him like 2 ſaucy lacquey, and unde 
that habit play the knave with him. — Do you bes, 
foreſter ? | 

Ori. Very well; What would you? 

Rof. I pray you, what is't o*clock ? 

Orl, You ſhould aſk me, what time o'day ; there's u 
clock in the foreſt. 

Roſ. Then there is no true lover in the foreſt; elſe 6h 
ing every minute, and groaning every hour, would deied 
the lazy foot of time, as well as a clock. 

Orl. And why not the ſwift foot of time? had not tha 
been as proper? | 

Rof.. By no means, fir: Time travels in divers paces wit 
divers perſons; Fl tell you who time ambles withal, why 
time trots withal, who time gallops withal, and who he ſtand 
ſtill withal. 

Orl. I pr'ythee, who doth be trot witha] ? 
 Rof. Marry, be trots hard with a young maid, between 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is folemnizeds: 
If the interim be but a ſe'nnight, time's pace is ſo hard thi 
it ſeems the length of ſeven years. 

Orl. Who ambles time withal ? 

Rof. With a prieſt that lacks Latin, and a rich man thi 
hath not the gout : for the one ſleeps eafily, becauſe he car 
not ſtudy; aud the other lives merrily, becauſe he feels 10 

ain: the one lacking the burden of lean and waſteful leam. 
ing; the other knowing no burden of heavy tedious peawy: 
Theſe time ambles withal. 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Roſ. With a thief to the gallows: for though he go # 
ſoftly as foot can fall, he thinks himſclf too ſoon there. 

Orl. Who ſtays it fill withal? 

Roſ. With lawyers in the vacation: for they ſſeep betuem 
term and term, and then they perceive not how unt 
moves. | 


z Marry, he trots hard ti a young maid, betencen the centro, Ws 
And yet in Much ado abcut nething, our aythor tells de, Tame jour 
eruiches, till love have gil bis rites.” In both paſlagey, however, ! 
interim is equally repri ſented as tedious, MAL E. FE 
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Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth ? : 
Roß. With this ſhepherdeſs, my ſiſter; here in the ſkirts 


of the foreſt, like fringe upon a petticoat. 8 


hen Orl. Are you native of this place ? 

— Ref. As the coney, that you ſee dwell where ſhe is 
eg kindled. | 

ben, 075 Your accent is ſomething finer than you could pur- 


chaſe in ſo removed a dwelling, 

Re | have been told ſo of many: but, indeed, an old 
religious uncle of mine taught me to ſpeak, who was in 
his youth an in-land man+; one that knew courtſhip too 
well, for there he fell in love. I have heard him read many 
leQures againſt it; and | thank God, I am not a woman, 
to be touch'd with ſo many giddy offences as he hath gene- 
rally tax'd their whole ſex withal, RY | 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils, that 
he laid to the charge of women ? 

Ref. 'I'here were none principal: they were all like one 
another, as half-pence are: every one fault ſeeming mon- 
ſtrous, till his fellow fault came to match it. 

Orl. | pr'ythee, recount ſome of them. 

Ref. No; I will not caſt away my phyſick, but on thoſe 
that are ſick, There is a man havnts the foreſt, that abuſes 
our young plants with carving Roſalind on their barks ; hangs 
odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles ; all, forſooth, 
deifying the name of Roſalind : if I could meet that fancy- 
monger, I would give him ſome good counſel, for he ſeems 
to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

Orl. I am he that is ſo Jove-ſhaked ; I pray you tell me 


els 00 your remedy. 
lea. Rof. There is none of my uncle's marks upon you: he 
eau) taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage f 
raſhes, I am ſure, you are not priſoner, 
go a 
L ſo removed & dwelling.] In ſo ſequeſtered a place; io a dwell- 
etweel wo lo remote from the haunts of men. S0, in Hamlet: 
„ tin ** It wafts you 10 a more r2meved ground.“ Matlowes, 


* —in-land nan ;] is u ed in this play for one crv;/iſed, in oppoſition 
lothe raftick of the prieſt. So, Orlando before—27 am I inland bred, 
and I ſome nur ture, Jounton, | 
dee Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1898: 

* His preſence made the rudi peaſapt melt, 

That in the vaſt »p/andi/b countrie dwelt.” 
Again, in Puttenharn's Arte e Pecſie, ato. 1589, fol. 120: ** — 0 
ally in any pl village or corner of a realm, where is po reſort 

poor rullicall or uocwill people.” Matons. 


O-l 
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Orl. What were his marks? 

ry A A lean cheek ; which you have not: a blue eyes, 
and ſunken ; which. you have not: an unqueſtionable ſpirits, 
which you have not: a beard neglected; which you hare 
not: but I pardon you for that; for, ſimply, your having 1 
in beard is a younger brother's revenue hen your hoſe 
ſhould be ungarter'd *, your bonnet unbanded, your flere 
unbutton'd, your ſhoe untied, and every thing about you 
demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation. But you are no ſuch 
man ; you are rather pornt-device 9 in your accoutrements; 
as loving yourſelf, than ſeeming the lover of any other, 
5 Orl. Fair youth, I would 1 could make thee believe! 
ve. 
Roſ, Me believe it? you may as ſoon make her that you 
love believe it; which, | warrant, ſhe is apter to do, than 
to confeſs ſhe does : that is one of the points in the which 
women ſtill give the lie to their conſciences. But, in ood 
ſooth, are you he that hangs the verſes on the trees, wherein 
Roſalind is ſo admired ? | | 

Orl. | ſwear to thee, youth, by the white hand of Roſe 
lind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 


— 


5 — @ blue eye,] i. e 2 blueneſs about the eyes. STzrvans. 

6 — an ungueſtionable ſpirit ;) That is, 4 ſpirit not inguifiive, 4 
mind indifferent to common objects, and negligent of common occur 
rences, Here Shakipeare has uſed a paſſive for an aQive mode d 
ſpeech : ſo in a former ſcene, ** The Duke is too diſputable for ne; thi 
is, too Ziſpulationus, JounsN 

May it not mean, wawilling to be conver ſed with ® Canin 

7 — y2ur baving—) i. e. your property. MALoNE. 

3 — Then your he ſe Den be gar le 4, &c.] Theſe ſeem to hare 
been the eſtabliſhed ard characteriſlical marks by which the votat les d 
love were denoted in the time of Shakſpeare. So, in the Fair Maid if 
the Exchange, by Heywood, 1637 : ** Shall I that have jeſted at love 
fighs, now raile whirlwinds? Shall I that have fluted ab mt! wel 
quarter, now practile ah me's every minute? Shall I defy hat-ban , 
and tread garters and ſbee-flrings under my feet? Shall I fall to falling 
bands, and be a rufhan no longer? I muſt; | am now liegeman © 
Cupid, and have rad all theſe informations in bis book of late“ 
Again, in 4 pleaſan Comedy howv to chuſe a good HW Th from a bad, 164; 
TY | was onee like thee, h 1 

„A ſigher, melancholy humoriſt, 
« Croſſer of arms, a goer witheut garters, 
„% A hathand hater, and « buſk-point-wen ei.” Ma Lot 

9 — point-device] i. e. ex,, dreft with finical nicety. £T £8v206. 
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Ref. But are you ſo much in love, as your rhimes fpeak ? 

0rl. Neither rhime nor reaſon can expreſs how much. 

Ref. Love is merely a madneſs ; and, I tell you, deſerves 
2s well a dark houſe and a whip, as madmen do : and the 
reaſon oy they are not ſo paniſh'd and cured, is, that the 
lunacy is ſo ordinary, that the whippers are in Jove too: Yet 
] profeſs curing it by counſel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any fo? 

Roſ. Yes, one; and in this manner. He was to imagine 
me his love, his miſtreſs ; and I ſet him every day to woo 


me: At which time would I, being but a mooniſh youth, 


gtieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and liking 3 
proud, fantaſtical, apiſh, ſhallow, 1 full of tears, 
full of ſmiles; for 2 fomething, and for no paſ- 
fon truly any thing, as boys and women are for the moſt part 
cattle of this colour: would now like him, now loath him; 
then entertain him, then forſwear him; now weep for him, 
then ſpit at him ; that I drave my fuitor from his mad hu- 
mour of love, to a living humour of madneſs ' ; which was, 
to forſwear the full ſtream of the world, and'to live in a nook 
merely monaſtick ; And thus I cured him; and this way 
will ] take upon me to wafh your liver as clean as a 
ſound ſheep's heart, that there ſhall not be one ſpot of love 
in't. 
Or]. Jwould not be cured, youth. 

ERV I would cure you, if you would but call me Roſa- 
lind, and come every day to my cote, and woo me. 


rl. Now, by the faith of my love, I will; tell me whete 
i is, 


t a living humeur of madneſs ;} Dr. Johnſon ſes to read 
from his mad humour of 25 to a 3 1 — of wat; * that 
„ from a madneſs that was love, to a le that was madneſs.” Dr. 
Famer would read—to a humour of /oving madneſs. But both the 
emendations appear to me inconſiſtent with the tenour of Rolalind's 
vgument. Roufalind by her fantsſtick tricks did not drive her fuitor 


either into 2 lving humour of madneſs, or à humour of kwing madneſs; 


(10 which be was originally without her aid z) but ſhe drove him from 
ve into a ſequeſter'd and melancholy retirement. A living humour ef 
naoreſr is, | conceive, in our author's licentious language, a humour of 
11 a mad humour that operates on ie mode of living ; or, 
* r words, and more accurately, @a mad humour of liſe; * — to 
wear the world, and to he in ® book merely monaſt ick.“ 
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Rof. Go with me to it, and I'll ſhew it you: and, by th 
ways you ſhall tell me where in the foreſt you live : Wil 
ou go? | 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 
Roſ. Nay, you muſt me Roſalind: Come, fiſter 
will you go ? [Exeun, 


SCENE. III. 


The ſame, 


# 


Enter Toucuyroxe and Avery ; Jaques at s 
diſlance, obſerving them. 


RY 


Touch. Come apace, good Audrey; I will fetch up you 
goats, Audrey: And how, Audrey? am [I the man ye! 
doth my ſimple feature content you * ? at 


2 — doth my ſimple feature content you ] In Daniel's Cleopatra, 15h 
is the following coupler : 
© | ſee then, artleſs feature can content, 
And that true beauty needs no ornament.” 
Again, in The Spaniſh Tragedy : 
« ft is my fault, not ſhe, that merit blame 
„% My feature is not to content her light; 
* My words are rude, and work her no delight.” 

Feature appears to have formerly ſigniſied the Whole countenand 

So, ia K Heary PI. . J. 
Her pecrleſs fcatare, joined with her birth, 
« Approves her fit for none but for a king.” MaLovs. 

« Doth my fimple feature content yen ſays the Clown to Audrey 
« Your features!” (replies the wench,) © Lord warrant us, whit ftw 
tures ? | doubt not, this Mud be—Your f.ature! Lord wi d 
awhat's feature? Farms. 

Feat and feature, perbaps had anciently the ſame meaning. = 
Clowa aſks, if the features of his face content her; ſhe takes the war 
in another ſenſe, i e. fear, deeds, and in her reply ſeems 9 = 
what feats, i. e. what have we done yet? The courtſhip of Audrey 4 
her gallant had not proceeded further, as Sir Wiltul Witwood 155 
than a little mouth-glew; but ſhe ſuppoſes him to be talking of _— 
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Aud. Your features! Lord warrant us! what features ? 
Touch, J am here with thee and thy goats, as the moſt ca- 
pricious poet, bogeſt Ovid, was among the Goths ?. | 

Jag. O knowledge ill- inhabited! worſe than Jove in a 
tharch'd boule ! [afide. 

Touch. When a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a 
man's good wit ſeconded with the forward child, underſtand» 
ing, it llrikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a 
ute room * ;— Truly, I would the gods had made thee 

ical. ; : 

Aud, 1 do not know what poetical is : Is it honeſt in deed, 
and word ? Is it a true thing ? | 

Touch, No, truly; for the trueſt poetry is the moſt feign- 
ing; and lovers are given to poetry; and what they ſwear in 

poetry 5, may be ſaid, as Jovers, they do feign, 

2 Do you wiſh then, that the gods had made me 
poetical? 

Touch. I do truly: for thou ſwear'ſt to me, thou art ho- 
neſt ; now if thou wert a poet, I might have ſome hope thou 
didſt feign. 

Aud. Would you not have me honeſt ? 

Touch. No truly, unleſs thou were hard · favour' d: for ho- 
relty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a ſauce to ſugar, 
Jag. A material fool © 1 Ade. 


Vil 


Yer 


thing which as yet he had not performed, Or the jeſt may turn ogly on 
the Clown's pronunciation. In ſome parts, features might be pro- 
vounced, faiters, which ſignify raſcals, low wretches, Piftal uſes the 
word in the ſecond part of X. Henry IV. and Spenſer very frequently, 
STEEL vans, 
er the net capricious part, honeſt Ovid, was among the Goths,] 
Capricious is not bere humourſome, fantaſtical, &c, but faſcivicys, 
Nor, Epod 10. Libidinoſos immolabitur caper. The Goths are the Getz, 
Ovid, Triſt. V. 7. The thatch*d bheuſe is that of Baucis and Philemon. 
Gid Met. VIII. 630. Stipulis et canna tecta paluflri, Me ron. 

Mr. Upton is perhaps too refined in his interpretation of capricious, 
Our author remembered that caper was the Latin for « ght, and thence 
* choſe this epithet. This, 1 believe, is the whole. There is a poor 
Audre) Qubble betw-en goats and Ceths, Matone. 


rat * *— it firikes a man more dead than a great reckening in a litthe rom :) 

ant A great reckoning. in a little room, implies that the entertainment was 
Tix dern, and the bill extravagant. WARBURTON. 

74 . 5 - and what they ſevcar in poetry, &.] This ſentence ſeems per · 

L * ed and iaconſequent: perhaps it were better read thus, — what e 

- m nd arg as lovers, they may be far to feige as poets, jenxtox. 

) 1 4 material fool ]] A fool with matter in him; a foo! ſtocked wick 

i fene zotons. Jon nv. 

0 


Aud. 
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Aud. Well, I am not fair; and therefore I pray the gods 
make me honeſt ! 

Touch, Truly, and to caſt away honeſty upon a foul ſu, 
were to put good meat into an unclean diſh. v 
. Aud. | am not a flut, though I thank the gods I an 
oul 7. 

Touch. Well, praiſed be the gods for thy foulneſs ! ſu. 
tiſhneſs may come hereafter. But be it as it may be, I vil 
marry thee: and to that end, I have been with fir Olive 
Mar text, the vicar of the next village; who hath pro 
miſed to meet me in this place of the foreſt, and to coupl 
us 
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Jag. I would fain ſee this meeting. (af, 
Aud. Well, the gods give us joy! 
Touch. Amen. A man may, if he were of a fearfi 
heart, ſtagger in this attempt; for here we have no temple 
but the wood, no aſſembly but horn beaſts. But wh 
though ® ? Courage! As horns are odious, they are neceſſary, 
It is ſaid, - Many a man knows no end of his goods: right; 
many a man has goed horns, and knows no end of them, 
Well, that is the dowry of his wife; tis none of his on 
getting. Horns? Even ſo:—Poor men alone ?—No, no; 
the nobleſt deer hath them as huge as the raſcal, Is the 
ſingle man therefore bleſſed? No: as a wall'd town is more 
- worthier than a village, ſo is the forehead of a married man 
more honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor: and by 
how much defence is better than no ſkill, by ſo much i 
horn more precious than to want, 


P 5 


; _ — 
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7 — I am foul.) By foulis meant cn or frowning. Hannu. 

I rather believe foul to be put for the rultick pronunciation of fil. 
Audrey, ſuppaſing the Clown to have ſpoken of her as 4 full ſat, lays 
naturally enough, I am not Hut, though, I thank the gods, I am (ou, 
i e. full. She was more likely to thank the gods for a belly-tull, thi 
for her being coy or 2 TrawulrTrT. 

ln confirmation of Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture, it may be obſerith 
that in the ſong at the end of Love's Labeur' Loft, inſtead ol 100 
ways be foul,” we have in the firſt quarto, 1598, — and vans be 

Full.” In that and other of aur author's plays many words ſeem to bit 
been ſpelled by the ear. MAaLons. 

1 think that by fou/ Audrey means not fair, or what we call bine) 
Audrey is neither coy nor ill-humoured; but ſhe thanks the god 0 
her homelineſs, as it ten lers her leſs expoſed to temptation. Mai%% 

8 — what though?) What then, Jon xt. 


— OW ac 


Zur 
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Enter Sir Oliver Mar- text. 


| Out Here comes fir Oliver :—Sir Oliver 9 Mar-text, you are 
I vil well met: Will you diſpatch us here under this tree, or 
Oliver hall we go with you to your chapel ? hn 
pio Sir Oli. Is there none here to give the woman? 


Touch, T will not take her on gift of any man. 
Sir Oli. Truly, ſhe muſt be given, or the marriage is not 


2 lawful. | = 

Jag. [adwancing.] Proceed, ponents PII give her. 
fearful Touch. Good even, good maſter What ye calt: How do 
emp ou, fir? You are very well met: God 'ild you * for your 
what h I am very glad to ſee you: — Even a toy in 
effar, band here, fir ;:==Nay ; pray, be cover'd. 
ripht; Jag. Will you be married, motley ? 


Touch. As the ox hath his bow, fir, the horſe his curb, 
and the faulcon her bells, ſo man hath his deſires; and as 
pigeons bill, ſo wedlock would be nibbling. | 
Jag. And will you, being a man of your breeding, be 
married under a buſh, like a beggar? Get you to church, 


ſe 
* and have a good prieſt that can tell you what marriage is: 
dis fellow will but join you together as they join wainſcot ; 
-þ is » "en one of you will prove a ſhrunk pannel, and, like green 


timber, warp, warp» 


. y  $— Sir Oliver—) He that has taken his firſt degree at the univerſiiy. 
of ſil ja the acadernical ſtyle called Dominus, and in common language was 
vt, lays deretofore termed Sir. This was not always # word of contempt ;; the 
n och 'aduates aſſumed it in their own writings; fo Treviſa the hiſtorian 
||, thas writes kimſelf yr John de Treviſa. Jomnsow. 

We find the ſame title beſtowed on many divines in our old comedies. 
dere ; STzxRVENS. 
2 1 So in 2 paſſage in Vol I. where after the word © univerſities” | 
eſe "ht to have added, „of Cambridge, and Dublin ;” for the title, Sir, 
to have nut given to Bachelors of Arts at Oxford, MaLows. 

* — clergyman, who hath not been educated at the Univerſities, is ſtill 
( ia Minguiſhed in ſome parts of North Wales, by the appellation of Sir 
ods del Jun, Sir William, &c. NicuoLs, 


; , = God'i/d you] i. e. God yield you, God reward you. See Mac- 
*% Atl. ſc. vi. STEEVENS. 
"+ bis bow, —] i. e. his yoke, STESVENS; 


Touch. 


— = - 
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Touch. I am not in the mind but I were better to be mari 
of him than of another: for he is not like to marry me vd 
and not being well married, it will be a good excuſe for ne 
hereafter to Fn my wife, (of, 

74 Go thou with me, and let me counſel thee. 

ouch. Come, ſweet Audrey; 
We muſt be married, or we mult live in bawdry. 
Farewell, good maſter Oliver! | 


Not—O ſweet Oliver, 
O brave Oliver ;, 
Leave me not behind thee ; 
But—Wind away, 
Begone, I fay, 
I will not to wedding with thee. 
Exeunt IAS, ToucnsroNt, and Aubin 
Sir Oli. Tis no matter ; neꝰer u fantaſtical knave of tha 
all ſhall flout me out of my calling. La 


5 


3 Not—0 ſeoret Oliver, © brave Oliver, &c. ] Some words of u 


ballad. Wa ZUR ro. n 
The clown diſmiſſes fir Oliver only becauſe Jaques had alarmed" 
ide, and raiſed bie doubts, concerning the validity of a marriage f. 

emnized by one who appears only in the charaQer of an itinem 

preacher. He intends afterwards to have recourſe to ſome other 

more dignity in the ſame profefſion. Dr. Johnſon's opinion, that fe 
latter part of the Clown's ſpeech is only a repetition from ſome 

ballad, or perhaps a different part of the ſam:, is, I believe, jul. 

Srieem 

That Touchſtone is influenced by the counſel of Jaques, may be & 

ferred ap the ſabſequent dialogue between the former and Audit 

Ad V. ci: 

Touch, We ſhall find « time, Andrey; patience, gentle Audrey. | 
Ad. "Faith, the priefl was gord — geen all the eld gentiena"! 


ſaying. MaLons, 


O ſaveet Oliver,] The epithet of ſeeei ſeems to have been peculc") 
appropriated to Oliver, for which perhaps he wa- originally obliged 
the old ſong before us. No more of it, however, than theſe two ls 
ſeems to be preſerved. See B. Jonſon's Under, Vol. VI. P. A, 

All the mad Rolands and ſweet Olivers.“ 
And, in Every man in his humour, p. 88, is the ſame alluſton: 
„Do not link, /weet Oliver.“ TVGwulrr. 

In the books of the Stationers* Company, Aug. 6, 1584, was eie 

by Richard Jones the ballad of 
O /wete Olyver 


© Leave me not behbinde thee.” 155 
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arrie 
well; 
Ir me 


9h SCENE N. 


The ſame. Before a Cottage. 


Enter Ros ALI Dp and Czt14, 


5 Never talk to me, I will weep, ; 
Do, 1 pr ychee ; but yet have che grace to conſider, 
that tears do not become a man. 

Reſ. But have I not cauſe to weep ? 
Cel. As good cauſe as one would deſire; therefore weep. 
fol His very hair js of the difſembling colour. | 
cal. Something browner than Judas's : marry, bis Kiſſes 
Judas's own children, 


mei bit 

ige {6 Aga, “ The anſwer of O ſeeete Olyver.“ Again, in 1586, * O ſeveet 
jrinerall Wiver altered to the Scriptures.” STzrvens. 

other d | often 6nd a part of this ſang applied to Cromwell. In à paper call- 


l, 4 Mas in the Moon, diſcovering a Werde, Knavery under the Gun 
me othe> be jancie will go near 2 give us the eds 0 — Oliver come 


lt, u ſuddenly to relieve them. The ſane alluſion is met with in Cleave- 
TILL d. Wind away and wind off are fill wed provincialty : and, | be- 
y be ve, nothing but the provinceal pronunciation is wanting to join the 
Aude, ans together. I read : 

* Not—O ſweet Oliver 1 
drey. O brave Oliver! 
eaten Leave me not beb#” thee ; 

„ But—wind away, 
har) * Begone, | ſay, 

obliged ©* | will act to wedding evi' thee,” PFanmrn. 


Wind is uſed for Send in Ceſar and Pompey, 1607, STESVENS. 
I. p. % (unelbiag browner thas Judas's ==] Judas was conſtantly repreſent- 
vacient painting or tapefiry, with red hair and beard, STzzvans. 
ion: lhe new edition of Leland's Colle&tanea, Vol. V. p. 295, aſſerts, 
© conſtantly repreſented Judas the traytor with a red head. 
cuateit is thought to have ariſen in England from our ancient gradge 
ile r2d-baired Danes. Tol xx. 


Ref. 
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Roſ. Vfaith, his hair is of a good colour 5. 

Cel. An excellent colour: your cheſnut was ever the onh 
colour, 

Rof. And his kiſſing is as full of ſanQity as the touch d 
holy bread. | 

Cel. He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Diana“: 
nun of winter's ſiſterhood ? kifſes not more religiouſly ; the 
very vice of chaſtity is in them. 

Rof. But why did he ſwear he would come this morning 
and comes not ? 

Cel. Nay certainly, there is no truth in him. 

—4 Do you think ſo ? 

Cel. Yes: I think he is not a pick-purſe, nor a hotſe 
ſealer ; but for his verity in love, J do think him as concart 
as a cover'd goblet *, or a wormeeaten nut. | 

Rof. Not true in love? 

Cel. Yes, when he is in; but, I think, he is not in. 

Reſ. You have heard him ſwear downright, he was, 


Laith, his hair it of @ good. colour,) There is much of nature 
this petty perverſeneſs of Roſa lind i ſhe finds faults in her lover, in bet 
to be contradicted, and when Celia in ſportive melice too readily ſecood 
her accuſations, ſhe contradicte herſelf rather than ſuffer her favourite l 
want & vind cation, Jon won. 

6 — @ pair of caſt lips of Diana :) i e. 4 pair left off by Dian, 

Tn 

7 — @ nun of winter" fiterhood—) i. e. of an wnſruitful ffn be 
which had devoted iuclf to chaſtity. For as thoe who were of il 
ſiſterhood of the ſpring, were the votaries of Venus i thoſe of ſummth 
the votaries of Ceres; thoſe of autumn, of Pornona : ſo theſe of i 
Alter hood of winter were the votaries of Diana; called, of winter, & 
cauſe that quarter is not, like the other three, productive of fruit of 
creaſe, On this account it is, that when the poet ſpeaks of whit 
moſt poor, he inſtances it in winter, in theſe fine lines of Oibell: 

* But riches endleſs is as poor as winter 

«© To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor.” 
The other property of winter that made him term them of its ſiſterbos 
is its coldneſs So, in the Midſummer Night's Dream: 

« To be a barren ſiſter a'l your life, 

„ Chanting faint hymns.to the cold fruitleſs moon.” WAA 

8 — 2s concave as a cover'd goblet,] Dr. Warburton aſks, * Why 
cover'd gobiet ?” and anſwers, ** becauſe a gublet is never kept covert 
but when empty.” If that be the caſe, the cover is of jittic uſe; 
when it is empty, it may as well be uncovered, But it is the ien 
hollowne is, not that of emptineſs, that Shakſpeare wiſhes to ny 
and a goblet is more completely hollow when covered, thau when" 
not. Mason, 
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Cel. Was is not i: beſides, the oath of lover is no 
zonger than the word of a tapſter ; they are both the con- 
mers of falſe reckonings : He attends here in the foreſt on 
e duke your father, | 

Reſ. I met the duke yeſterday, and had much queſtion ? 
ith him: He aſked me, of what parentage 1 was; I told 
im, of as good as he; ſo he laugh'd, and let me go. But 
chat talk we of fathers, when there is ſuch a man as Or- 
ando ? 

Cel. O, that's a brave man ! he writes brave verſes, ſpeaks 
rave words, ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, 
quite traverſe, athwart * the heart of his lover *; as a puny 
ter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one ſide, breaks his ſtaff 
like a noble gooſe : but all's brave, that youth mounts, and 
folly guides: — Who comes here? 


ag Enter Cokix. 

Cor. Miſtreſs, and maſter, you have oft enquired 
nature is RY After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love; 
r, in dent 
ly ſecood 
nt 9 —- much queſtion—] i, e. converſation. STEzvens. 
Dian, | — quite traverſe, atbævart, &c.) An unexperienced lover is here 
20341 "pared to a puny filter, to whom it was a dilgrace io have his lance 
lud roken acroſs, as it was a mark either of wart of courage or addreſs, 
re of i This happened when the horſe flew on one ſide, in the career: and 


dence, | ſuppoſe, aroſe the jocu)ar proverbial phraſe of /Þurring the bor ſe 


t me 

oe it "wy on one fide. Now-as breaking the lance againſt his adverſary's 
„inter, de hei, ina direct line, was honourable, ſo the breaking it acroſs againſt 
fruit of i N breaſt wa, for the reaſon above, diſbonourable: hence it is, that 
of what Seney, in his Arcadia, (peeling of the mock-combat of Clinias and 
bell: Dimetas, ſays, The wwind took ſuch hold of his af that it eroſt quite 


wer hie breaſt, & c. And to break acr#ſs was the uſual phraſe, as ap- 
- _ lome wielched verſes of the ſame author, ſpeaking of an 
Gſter of iter: 

| * Methought ſome flaves he miſt : if ſo, not much amiſs : 

For ben he moſt did hit, he ever yet did miſs. 


Varl one ſaid he brake acroſs; full well it ſo might be, &c. 

„ ** Why R 'sthe allubon. So that Orlando, a young gallant, affecting the 
ept covert ion, (for brave, is here uſed, as in other places, for faſhionable,) is 
le uſe; \ ſcdleſented either unſtilful in courtſhip, or ti moro, The lover's meet- 
the ide * or appointment correſponds to the tilter's career; and as the one 
to couVt) date ltaues, the other breaks oaths. The buſinels is only meeting 


larly, and doing both with addrels : and tis for the want of this, that 
you is blamed, ' WARBURTON, 
= if bir lover ;] i. e. of his miſtreſs, MA Lo. 


u when \t 


Who 
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Who yon faw ſitti me on the turf, 
Pratfing the proud diſdainful ſhepherdefs 
That was lris miſtreſs. | 


Cel. Well, — of him? ly pre 

Cor. If wi à pageant t ay'd, 
Between: — pinion of true ors 
And the red glow of ſcorn and proud diſdain, 
Go hence a little, and I ſhall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 

of. O, come, let us remove; 

The fighr of lovers feedeth thoſe in love: 
Bring us unto this ſight, and you ſhall fay 
Pt prove a bufy actor in their play. 


SCENE V. 


Another part of the foreſt. 


Enter Silvius and PEER. 


Sil. Sweet Phebe, do not ſcorn me; do not, Phebe ; 
Say, that you love me not; but ſay not ſo 
lo bitterneſs : The common executioner, 
Whoſe heart the accuſtom d ſight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But firſt begs pardon ; Will you ſterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody-drops 3? * 
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3 will you ferner be 
Than he that dies and loves by bloody drops FJ I am afraid our bard 
is at his quibbles again. To dye means as well is dip a tb is 6 an 
foreign to 418 own, as to expire. In this ſenſe, . contemptible a5 15 
the executioner may be ſaid to die as well as %% by bloody dropt. Sib 
ſpeare is fond of oppoſing theſe terms to each other. In X. Job» ut 
play on words not unlike this; 

0 ell noith' purpled hands 
** Dy'd in the dying ſlaughter of their foci.“ 
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Enter ROSALIND, CeLta, and Conn, af a diffance. 


Phe, 1 would not be thy execationer 3 

fly thee, for I would not injure thee, 

hou tell'ſt me, there is murder in mine eye; 

is pretty, ſure, and _ probable, 

hat eyes, that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, 
ſho ſhut their coward gates on atomĩes. 
jould be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
ow I do frown on thee with all my heart: 

nd, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee; 
yy counterfeit to ſwoon 3; why now fall down ; 

| if thou canſt not, O, for ſhame, for ſhame, 
je not, to ſay mine eyes are murderers. 

yw ſhow the wound mine eye hath made in thee : 


C:mden has preſerved an epitaph on x dyer, which has the ſame tura: 
He that dyed ſo oft in ſport, 
« Dyed at laſt, no colour for't.” STrzvens. | 


. Davies of Hereford, in his Scourge of Folly, printed about 1611, has 
lame conceit, and uſes almoſt our author's words : 


O a proad lyi þ 
Turbine, the fon aal bebe his dore, 
Like Czfar, that by dying oft did thrive; 
And though the beggar be as. proud as peare, 
„Vet (like the mortifide) he dyes to live.” 
, Nan, On the fame : 


„ Who lives well, dies well :—not by and by; | 
For this man /ives proudly, yet well doth die.” MaLone. 


0, in Collection of Epigrams, Epitaphs, &e. eutitled Witr Bed- 
Eu printed about 1615: x 85 


On a rare dyer of ſilke. 
© Here lies one, who hv'd by dying, 
Vet dy'd not truly till this lying.“ Ma tons. 
1 our bard le that lives and dies, &c. i, e. he who to the very end of his life con- 


u ah. t common executioner. So, in the ſecond ſcene of the fifth Act 
e as ith bs play, live and die a ſhepherd,” TOLL Tr. 


;, $i vole and live by a thing is to be conſtant'to it, to perſevere ia it to 
abu iv end. Liver therefore does not fignify ir maintained, but the two 
n pu together mean, who i all hi hife converſant with Sliody 

* MUSGRAVE, | 


Camden : Scratch 
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Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it; lean but upon a ruſh 4, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 5 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps: but now mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; 
Nor, I am ſure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 

Sil. O dear Phebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be neat) | 
You meet in ſome freſh cheek the power of fancy ô, 
Then ſhall you know the wounds inviſible 
That love's keen arrows make. | 

Phe, But, tili that time, 
Come not thou near me: and, when that time comes, 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not; | 
As, till that time, I ſhall nor pity thee. 

Roſ. And why, I pray you? ſadwancing.] Who might 

be your mother ?, | 
That you inſult, exult, and al! at once *, 
Over the wretched ? What though you have mo beauty, 
As, by my faith, I ſee no more in you 

an without candle may go dark to bed,) 

Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſs 9 ? 


Why 


4 — lan but % a ruſb,)] But, which is not in the old copy, i 
added for the ſake of the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio. 
37 | Maron, 

s The cicatrice and capable im preſſure] Cicatrice is here not very pi® 
perly uſed ; it is the icar of a wound, Capable impreſſure, bolus 
mark. Jonunson. 

Capable, | believe, means here—perceptible. Our auchor oſten uſe 
the word for in/el/igent; (See à note on Hamlet, 

_ © His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 

„ Would make them rapeble, J | 
hence, with his uſual licence, for intelligible, and then for 1 
ALON 

6 — power of fancy,) Fancy is here uſed for love, as before in f 
Midſummer-Night's Dream, jou s son. 

7 — Abe might be your mother, ] It is common for the poets ton 
preſs cruelty by iaying, of thoſe who commit it, that they were born d 
rocks, or ſuckled by tigreſſes, Jounzson. 

8 That you inſult, exult, and all at 2 00 The ſpeaker may me 


thus: Who might be your mother, that you inſult, cult, and that in 
in a breath, Such is perhaps the meaning of all at once, STESVERS 
— BY Dat though you have mo beauty, 

( As by my faith I ſee no more in you, 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſs ?] The old copy te 


"WM, 
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Why, what means this ? Why do you look on me ? 
I ſee no more in you, than in the 1 

Of nature's ſale-work !: — Od's my little life! 

| thick, ſhe means to 4 my eyes t00 ;— 

No, faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it; 

'Tis not your inky brows, your black-ſilk hair, 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 

That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip 2.— 

You fooliſh ſhepherd, wherefore do you follow her, 


What though you have no beauty—, That 2 is a miſprict, appears 
clearly from the paſſage in Lodge's Reſa/ynde which Shakſpeare has here 
imitated : Sometimes have [I leen high diſdaine turned to hot defires — 
Becauſe (ben art beautiful, be not fo coy 3s there is nothing more faire, 
lo there is nothing more fading.” - Mr, Theobald correed the error, 
by expuoging the word no; in which he was copied by the ſubſequent 
editors; but omiſſion (as I have often obſerved) is of all the modes of 
emendation the moſt exceptionable. No was, I believe, a milprint 
for mc, 2 word often uſed by our author and his contemporaries ſor more. 
do, in a former ſcene in thie play: ** I pray you, mar no mo of my verſes 


J' wh reading them ill favour'dly.” Again, in Much ado about nothing : 
„geg nv more ditties, ſing no mo.” Again, in the Tempeſt: ©* Its 
widows of this buſineſs making—.” Many other inſtances might be 
aided, The word is found in almoſt every book of that age. As no is 

Why, here printed inſtead of mo, ſo in Remes and Juliet, Ac V we find in 
Ihe folio, 16:3, Ado matter, for No matter. This correction being leſs 
violent than Mr, Theobald's, I have inlerted it in the tent. What 

;opſy WM bough | ſhould allow you hid more beauty than he, (lays Roſalind,) 

olio. laugh by my faith, & c.“ (for ſuch is the force of As in the next line) 

Ates muſt you therefore treat him with diſdain?“ In An!:ny and Cleopatra 

very fie e meet with a paſſage conſtructed nearly in the ſame manner: 

e, bollof _ Say, this becomes him, 

* (As his compoſure mult be rare indeed 
oſten ui * Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh,) vet, &c." 
Again, in Leve's Labour's Left + 
But ſay that he, or we, (as neither have) 
1a * Receiv'd that ſum,” &c, 

ercef p Ain, more appoſitely, in Camden's Remaines, p. 190, edit. 160; : 

Mate ' Uforce not of tach ſooleries; but if I Save any (kill in ſooth-ſay ing 

xe in « in ſooth | have none) it doch prognoſticate that I ſhall change copie 

1 wn 2 duke to a king.“ Ma Lox x. 
m—y ' Of na'ure's ſale-work :] i. e. thoſe works that natufe makes up 
re el and without exadtneſs. The alluſion is to the practice ot me- 
10 nicks, whoſe wor beſpoke is more elaborate than that which is 
a 4 wy Ve up for chance cuſt om ere, or to ſell in quantities to retailers, which 
Maxviis Called ſale. wwor . WARBURTON, | 


' That can entame my ſpirits te yeur weirſbip.] So, in Much ads 


at ning 
* Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand.“ STEVENS. 


Vor, v. K Like 
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Like foggy ſouth, puffing with wind and rain? 
Vou are a thouſand times a properer man, 

Than ſhe a woman : *Tis ſuch fools as you, 

That make the world full of il-favour'd children: 
»Tis not her glaſs, but you, that flatters her; 

And out of you ſhe ſees herſelf. more proper, 
Than any of- her lineaments can ſhow ber.— 

But, miſtreſs, know yourſelf; down on your knees, 
And thank heaven, faſting, for a good man's love : 
For | mutt tell you friendly in your ear, — 

Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy ; love him; take his offer; 
Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer 3. 
So, take her to thee, ſhepherd ;—fare you well. 

Phe. Sweet youth, | pray you chide a year together ; 
I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo, 

Roſ. He's fallen in love with her foulneſs “, and ſhe'll fall 
in love with my anger: — If it be ſo, as faſt as ſhe anſwers 
thee with frowning looks, I'll ſauce her with bitter words. 
Why. look you ſo upon me ? 


Phe. For no ill will | bear you. . 
Roſ. I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 1 
For l am oy: r than vows made in wine: 7 
Beſides, I like you not: If you will know my houſe, A 
Tis at the tuft of olives, here hard by: 
Will you go, ſiſter:— Shepherd, ply her hard :— 
Come, ſiſter:— Sbepherdeſs, look on him better, n 
And be not proud: though all the world could ſee, T 
None could be fo abus'd in ſight as he“. 
Come, to our flock. Exeuni Ros. Cx L. and Cox n. 17 
Phe. Dead ſhepherd, now I find thy ſaw of might; B, 
© Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at firſt fight “?“ W 
Sl, 
ling 
Ita, 
3 Faul is moſt Ful, being foul to be a ſecer.] The ſenſe is, the 19 
ſeem meſt ugly, when, though ugly, they are ſceſfers. Joan s0n. 1 


4 — evith ber foulneſs,) The old copy reads—yeur foulneſs. Cor 
reed by Sir Thomas Hanmer, MALORN E. 
5 — theagh all the world could ſee, ; l 
None cold be ſo abus'd in fight as be.) Though all mankind ct 
look on you, none could be ſo deceived as to think you _— wh 
0 , 
6 Dead ſbepherd, now I find thy ſum of might; | 
Who — lov'd, that — BY firſt ſight ?] The ſecond of — 
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Sil. Sweet Phebe, 
Phe, Ha! what ſay'ſt thou, Silvius? 
Sil. Sweet Phebe, Pity me. _ 
Phe, Why, I am ſorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 
$i]. Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be: 

If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 

Were both extermin'd. 
Phe. Thou haſt my love; Is not that neighbourly? 
Sil. I would have you. | 
Phe. Why, that were covetouſneſs, 

dilrius, the time was, that | hated thee 

And yet it is not, that I bear thee love: 

But fince that thou canſt talk of love ſo well, 

Thy company, which erſt was irkſome to me, 

I will endure ; and I'll employ thee too: 

But do not look for further recompence, 

Than thine own gladneſs that thou art employ'd. 
$i, So holy, and ſo perfect is my love, 

And I in ſuch a poverty of grace, 

That I ſhall think it a moſt plenteous crop 

To glean the broken ears after the man 

That the main harveſt reaps: looſe now and then 

A ſcatter'd ſmile, and that I'II live upon. | 
Phe. Know'ſt thou the youth that ſpokE to me ere - while? 
Sil, Not very well, but I have met him oft; 

And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds, 

That the old Carlot once was maſter of, 
Phe, Think not I love him, though I aſk for him; 

Tis but a peeviſh boy :—yet he talks well; 

Put what care | for words ? yet words do well, 

When he that ſpeaks them pleaſes thoſe that hear, 


lines is from Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1637, fig. B b, where it 
ſands thus: 
* Where both deliberate, the love is ſlight : 
Mbo ever lov'd, that lav'd get at firſt fight?” STzzvINs. 

This poem of Marlowe's was ſo popular (as appears from many of the 
wntemporary writers,) that a quotation from it muſt have been known 
u once, at leaſt by the more enlightened part of the audience. Our 
_ has again alluded to it in the Two Gentlemen of Verona.—The 
61 tad ſhepherd,” Marlowe, was killed in a brothel in 1:93. Two 

ons of Hero and Leander, I believe, had been publiſhed before the 


Jer 1600; it being entered in the Stationers? Books, Sept. 28, 1 | 
nd 2ghin in 159. MALONE, 3 


K 2 It 
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It is a pretty youth; Not very pretty :— 
But, ſure, he's proud; and yet his pride becomes him: 
He'll make a proper man: The beſt thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faſter than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not very tall ; yet for his years he's tall : 
His leg is but ſo ſo; and 22 tis well: 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lip; 
A little riper and more luſty red 
J han that mix'd in his cheek ; 'twas juſt the difference 
Betwixt the conſtant red, and mingled damalk. 
There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as | did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him: but, for my part, 
J love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 
J have more cauſe 7 to hate him than to love him: 
For what had he to do to chide at me ? 
He ſaid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black, 
And, now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me: 
] marvel, why I anſwer'd not again: 
But that's all one; omittance is no quittance, 
T'll write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou ſhalt bear it; Wilt thou, Silvius? 
Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 
Phe. I'll write it ſtraight; 
The matter's in my head, and in my heart : 
J will be bitter with him, and paſling ſhort : 


Go with me, Silvius. [ Exeunt, 


7 I haze more cauſe—] I, which ſeems to have been inadvertently 


emitted in the old copy, was inſerted by the editor of the ſecond fol, 
M ALOxL 
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ACT IV. SCENE L 


The ſame. 


Enter Ros4LinD, CELIA, and Jaques. 


Jag. I pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be better * ac- 
quainted with thee. 

Roſ. They ſay, you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jag. Iamſo; I do love it better than laughing. 

Ref. Thoſe, that are in extremity of either, are abomina- 
ble fellows ; and betray themſelves to every modern cenſute, 
worſe than drunkards. | | 

Jag. Why, 'tis good to be ſad and ſay nothing. 

Rof, Why then, tis good to be a 2 

Jag. I have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſtical ; nor the 
f courtier's, which is proud ; nor the ſoldier's, which is am- 
bitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is politick ; nor the Jady's, 

which is nice; nor the lover's, which is all theſe : but it is a 
melancholy of mine own, compounded of many ſimples, ex- 


iy rafted from many objects, and, indeed, the ſundry con- 
i templation of my travels, in which my oftea rumination 9 
. wraps me in a molt humorous ſadneſs, 


" A traveller! By my faith, you have great reaſon to 
be ſad? I fear, you have fold your own lands, to fee other 


$ let me be better) Be, which is wanting in the old copy, was 

ided by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLowe. 
my often rumination—] The old copy has—by often, Correct - 
Hould rather read 


which, by often rumination, wraps me in « moſt humorous 
Malone, 


el by Gs editor of the ſecond folio, Perhaps we 
— Oy 


ladaeſy,” 
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men's ; then, to have ſeen much, and to have nothing, is u 
have rich eyes and poor hands. 
Jag. Yes, I have gain'd my experience. 


Enter Ox LAN po. 


Ref. And your experience makes you ſad : I had rahe 
have a fool to make me merry, than experience to make ns 
fad ; and to travel for it too. | 

Orl. Good day, and happineſs, dear Rofalind ! 

Jag. Nay then, God be wi' you, an you talk in blanl 
verſe, [Ext 

Reſ. Farewel, monſieur traveller: Look, you liſp, and 
wear {range ſuits; diſable all the benefits of your own couts 
try ; be out of love with your nativity, and almoſt Chid: 
God for making you that countenance you are; or 1 il 
ſcarce think you have fwam in a gondola *.- Why, hoy 
now, Orlando] where have yau been all this While? Leut 
Jover ?—An you ſerve me ſuch another trick, never come it 
my light more. Tp 

Wo My fair Roſalind, 1 come within an hour of my pv 
mow. ---| 

Roſ. Break an hour's promiſe in love? He that will d. 
vide a minute into a thouſand parts, and break but a pan d 
the thouſandth part of a minute in the affairs of love, it miſ 
be ſaid of him, that Cupid hath clap'd him o' the ſhoules, 
but I warrant him heart-whole. 

Orl. Pardon me, dear Roſalind. 

Rof. Nay, an you be ſo tardy, come no more in my fight; 
] had as lief be woo'd of a ſnail. 

Orl, Of a ſnail ? 

Rof. Ay, of a ſnail ; for though he comes flowly, he cir 
ries his houſe on his head; a better jointure, I thith 


1. 


1 - ſwam in a gendela,—) That is, been at Venice, the ſeat i! — 
time of all licentjouſneſs, where the young Engliſh gentlemen v9 ed 
their fortunes, debaſed their morals, and ſometimes loſt their reli os 

The faſhion of travelling, which prevailed very much in our aue 
time, was comſidered by the wiſer men as one of the principal cowl 
corrupt manners. It was therefore gravely cenſured by Aicham be _ 
Scheelmaſier, and by biſhop Hall in his Quo / ads; and is heres 
other paſſages, ridiculed by Shakſpeare, Jouns0v. 


C 


that 
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than you can make a woman ? ; Beſides, he brings his deſtiny 
with him. | 

Orl. What's chat? 

Roſ. Why, horns; which ſuch as you are fain to be be- 
holden to your Wives for: but he comes armed in his for- 
tune, and prevents the ſlander of his wife. | 

Orl. Virtue is no horn-maker ; and my Roſalind is vir- 
tuous. | 

Roſ. And I am your Rofalind, 

Cel. It pleaſes him to call you ſo ; but he hath a Roſalind 
of a better leer than you . | 

Roſ. Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in a holy- 
day humour, and like enough to conſent What would you 
ſay to me now, an I were your very very Roſalind ? 

Orl. I would kiſs, before I ſpoke. A 

Ref. Nat, you were better ſpeak firſt ; and when you 
were gravell'd for lack of matter, you might take occaſion to 
kiſs, Very good orators, when they are out, they will ſpit ; 
and for lovers, lacking (God warn us!) matter, the cleanlieit 
ſhift is to kiſs, 

Orl. How if the kiſs be denied ? | 

Roſ. Then ſhe puts you to entreaty, and there begins new 
matter, 

FT; Who could be out, being before his beloved miſ- 
trels ! 

Roſ. Marry, that ſhould you, if I were your miſtrefs ; or 
| ſhould think my honefty ranker than my wit. 

Orl. What, of my ſuit? h | 

Ref. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your ſuit. 
Am not 1 your Roſalind ?/\, | 

Orl. | take ſome joy to ſay you are, becauſe I would be 
talking of her, 

./. Well, in her perſon, I ſay—T will not have you. 

Orl. Then, in mine own perſon, I die. 


 — than hen can make a woman:)] Old Copy—you make a woman. 
Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. MALoNE. 

24 Roſalind of a better leer than you.) i. e. of a better feature, 
complexion, or colour, than you. So, in P. Holland's Pliny, B. LAXI. 
© . p. 403. The word ſeems to be derived from the Saxon Hleare, 
facies, frons, vultas. ToLLET. 

la the notes on the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 320, | 

* 18 ſuppoſed to mean ſtin. STERVENS, 


Ref. 
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Rof. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world is d. 
moſt ſix thouſand years old, and in all this time there was ng 
any man died in his own perſon, videlicet, 1s a love caufe, 
'Troilus had his brains daſh'd out with a Grecian club; je 

he did what he could to die before; and he is one of the pa- 
terns of Jove. Leander, he would have lived many a fair 
year, though Hero had turn'd nun, if it had not been for: 
hot midſummer night: for, good youth, he went but fon 
to wath him in the Helleſpont, and, being taken with the 
cramp, was drown'd ; and the fooliſh chroniclers of that 
age 4 found it was—Hero of Seſtos. But theſe are all lies; 
men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love. 

Orl. I would not have my right Roſalind of this mind; 
for, I proteſt, her frown might kill me. 

Rof. By this hand, it will not kill a fly: But come, nov 
I will be your Roſalind in a more coming-on diſpoſition; 
and aſk me what you will, 1 will grant it. 

Orl. Then love me, Roſalind. 

Ref. Ves, faith will I, fridays, and ſaturdays, and all, 

Orl. And wilt thou have me 4 

Ref. Ay, and twenty ſuch, 

Orl, What ſay'ſt thou? 

Rof. Are you not good? 

Orl. I hope ſo. 

Reſ. Why then, can one deſire too much of a good 
thing! — Come, ſiſter, you ſhall be the prieſt, and mary 
us.—Give me your hand, Orlando: — What do you ay 
ſiſter? 

Orl, Pray thee, marry us. | 

Cel. I cannot ſay the words. | 

Rof. You muſt begin, — Will you Orlando,. 

Cel. Go io: — Will you, Orlando, have to wife this Re- 
ſalind? 

Orl. J will. 

Rof. Ay, but when ? 


4 — chroniclers ef that ege—] Sir T. Hanmer read. cermer!, ly 


f . tick. 
the advice, as Dr. Warburton biats, of ſome anonymous cri — 


Mr. Edwards propoſes the ſame emendation, and ſupports it by a pal 


ds it—Chriftion 
h found 1s Un- 


Orl, | 


ſage in Hamlet: ** The coroner hath ſat on her, and fir 
burial.” I believe, bowever, the old copy is right;; thoug 
dyubtedly uſed in its forenſick ſenſe, MALons. 
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0rl. Why now; as fa't as ſhe can marry us. | 

Ref. Then you muſt x veg take thee, Roſalind, for wife. 

Orl, 1 rake thee, Roſalind, for wife. 

Ref. 1 might aſk you for your commiſhon ; but, —I do 
take thee, Orlando, for my huſband : There's a girl goes 
before the prieſt 5 z and, certainly, a woman's thought runs 
before her actions. 

Orl. So do all thoughts; they are wing'd. 

Ref. Now tell me, how long you would have her, after 
you have poſſeſs'd her. 

Orl. For ever, and a day. 

Riſ. Say a day, without the ever: No, no, Orlando; 
men are April when they woo, December when they wed : 
maids are May when = are maids, but the ſky changes 
when they are wives, I will be more jealous of thee than 
a Barbary cock-pigeon over his hen; more clamorous than a 
parrot againſt rain; more new-fangled than an ape; more 
viddy in my deſires than a monkey: 1 will weep for nothing, 
like Diana in the fountain , and I will do that when you are 
diſpos'd to be merry ;. I will laugh like a hyen ?, and that 
when thou art inclined to fleep. 


= There's a girl geet before the prieſt;] Surely we ſhould read 
There a girl goes before the prieſt. i. e. there, viz. in ſaying, © 1 dy 
lake thee for my huſband,” a girl anticipates .he yieſt; is ready with 
her an'wer bef.e the queſtion, ** Wilt thou take, Sc.” is put to her. — 
The reading of the old copy is to me unintelligible MaLows. 
| 6 — [will 2ocep for nothing, like Diana in the jountain,] There be- 
"ng nothing in mythology to which theſe words could relate, | ſome. 
years ago conjectured that the all uſion muſt have been to ſome well knowa 
conduit. Very ſoon after my note was printed, | found my conjectute con- 
himed, and obſerved in A SzconD AED to my SUPPLEMENT 
w Hab / pear e, printed in 1783, p. 13, that our author without doubt 
alluded to the ancient Caoss in Cheapſide, at che Eaſt fide of which 
(ſys Stowe) © curious wrought tabernacle of gray marble was then 
ſet up, [in the year 1896, and in the fame an alabaſter image of 
9, and water conveyed from the Themes, prillixg from her naked 

eat“ SvE of Lex pon, p. 484, edit. 1518. Matrox. 

Statues, and pa ticularly that of Diana, with water conveyed through 

em to give them the appearance of weeping hgures, were anciently a 
'*uent ornament of fountains, So, in Roſamoad's Epiſtle to Henry II. 
dy Drayton . 

by Here in the garden wrought by curious hands 
Naked Diana in the fountain ſtands,” WuaLLEy:.. 
__ will laugh like @ hyen, —] The bark of the hyena very-much. 
ex loud laugh. So, in the Cob leres Prophecy, 1594: 
Yoy laugh byzena-like, weep like a crocodile.” SUN xs; 


K 5 Ori. 
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Orl. But will my Roſalind do ſo? 

Rof. By my life, ſhe will do as I do. 

Grl. O, but ſhe is wiſe, 

Reſ. Or elſe ſhe could not have the wit to do this: the 
wiſer, the waywarder: Make the doors“ upon a woman 
wit, and it will out at the caſement ; ſhut that, and 'twil 
out at the key-hole : ſtop that, *twill fly with the ſmoke out 
at the chimney. 

Orl. A man that had a wife with ſuch a wit, he might 
ſay.— Mit, whither wilt s? 

Rof. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till you ma 
your wife's wit going to your neighbour*s bed. 

Orl. And what wit could wit have to excuſe that ? 

Ro. Marry, to fay,—ſhe came to ſeek you there, You 


. n 
| ſhall never take her without her anſwer ', unleſs you take 6 
her without her tongue. O that woman that cannot 5 
5 
h 
8 - make the doort—) This is an exprefſion uſed in ſeveral of the 
midland countie a inflead of bar the doors, So, in the Comedy of Errars; 
+ The doors are made againſt you,” STxEvens, k 
9 — Wit, whither wilt ?] This was an exclamation much in uſe, 
when any one was eicher talking nonſenſe, or uſurping a greater ſhare in 
converſation than juſlly belonged to him. So, in the preiace to Green's 0 
Great wert of Wit, 1620: x | 
«K Wit, wohither wilt thu Woe is me, V 
„Thou haſt brought me to this miſerie.“ 1 
The ſame expreffion occurs more than once in Taylor the water. poet, n 
and ſeems wo have been the title of ſome Judicrous performance. 
STELVENS. F 
If I remember right, theſe are the firſt words of an old madrigal, 
Mae! N 
1 You ſball never take ber without her anſwer,) See Chaucer, Mare t 
thantts Tale, ver. 1013$—10149: 
« Ye, fire, quod Proſerpine, and wol ye ſo? 
% Now by my modre Ceres ſoule | ſwere, 
© Phat | ſhall yeve hire ſuſſi ant anſwere, 
« And alle women after for hire ſake 4 
„% That though they ben in any gilt ytake, 
« With face bold they ſhui hemſelve excuſe, e 
„% And bere hem doun that wolden hem accuſe. n 
« Por lacke of auſwere, non of us ſhu) dien. 
« Al had ye ſeen a thing wich bothe youre eyen, 8 
„% Yet ſhul we lo viſage it hardely, 
« And wepe and ſwere and chiden ſubtilly, ( 
„ That ye ſhull ben as lewed as ben gees.” TTIAUIAITr. 


make 
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make her fault her huſband's occaſion *, let her never nurle 


her child herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool. 

6rl. For theſe two. hours, Roſalind, I will leave thee. 

Ryſ. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours, ® 

0rl, J muſt attend the duke at dinner; by two o'clock I 
will be with thee again. | 

Roſ. Ay, go your ways, 50 your ways ;—I knew what 
you would prove; my friends told me as much, and I 
thought no leſs : — that flattering tongue of yours won me :— 
tis but one caſt away, and ſo,—-come, death.—Two o'clock 
is your hour? 

Orl. Ay, ſweet Roſalind. 

Roſ. By my troth, and in good earneſt, and ſo God mend 
me, and by all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, if you 
break one jot of your promiſe, or come one minute behind 
your hour, I will think you the moſt pathetical break-pro- 
miſe 3, and the moſt hollow lover, and the moſt unworthy of 
her you call Roſalind, that may be choſen out of the groſs 
band of the unfaithfal : therefore beware my cenſure, and 
keep your promiſe, 

Orl. With no leſs religion, than if thou wert indeed my 
Roſalind ; So, adieu. 

Ref. Well, time is the old juſtice that examines all ſuch 
offenders, and let time try : Adieu ! [ Exit OxLanDo. 

Cel. You have ſimply miſuſed our ſex in your love-prate : 
we muſt have your doublet and hoſe pluck'd over your head, 
_ ſhew the world what the bird hath done to her own 
nelt “. f 

Re. O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou 
didſt know how many fathom deep 1 am in love! But it can- 
not be ſounded ; my affection hath an unknown bottom, like 
the bay of Portugal. | 


1 — make her fault her huſband's occa/iin,] That is, repreſent Her 
ault as occaſioned by her huſbzind Jonnscr, 

3 — [ will think you the moſt pathetical break-promiſe,] The ſame 
epithet occurs again in Love's Labour's Loft, and with as little apparent 
meaning: ** — moſt fathetical nit. STEVENS 

| delieve, by pathetical break-promiſe Roſalind means a lover whoſe 
alſchood would moſt deeply affect his miſtreſs MA Tou 

lber exon neft.] So, in Lodge's Reſalyade ** And I pray yon 
{quoth Altena) if y»ur robes were off; what rectal are you made of, that 
Jen are ſo (atyricall againſt women? Is it not a f6ule Vird defilct her 
dane neſt?” STezvENG. 


Cel. 


| 
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; Cel. Or rather, bottomleſs ; that as faſt as you pour afee. 
tion in, it runs out. | 

Roſ. No, that ſame wicked baſtard of Venus, that wy 
begot of thought 5, conceiv'd of ſpleen, and born of mad- 
neſs ; that blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eye, 
becauſe his own are out, let him be judge, how deep I an 
in Jove :—T'l! tell thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of the ſight 
of Orlando: I'll go find a ſhadow, and figh till he 
come. 

Cel, And Ill ſleep. [ Exeunt, 


. 
Another part of the fore ſt. 


Enter Jaques, and Lords, in the habit of foreflers. 


Jag. Which is he that kill'd the deer? 

1. Lord. Sir, it was I. 

Jag. Let's preſent him to the duke, like a Roman cor: 
queror ; and it would do well to ſet the deer's horns upon his 
head, for a branch of victory: Have you no ſong, forelte;, 
for this purpoſe ? 

2. Lord. Yes, fir, | : 

Jag. Sing it; 'tis no matter how it be in tune, fo it make 
noiſe enough. | | 


s O N G. 
1. What foall he have, that ilfe the dier ? 


2. His leather tin, and horns to wear % 


1. Then 


5 of thonght,] That is, of melancholy. See a nate on Twefi 
* AQ I. © She pned in hg.“ MALONE. 

His leather ſkin and horn te wear. ] Shak'/peare ſeems to have form 

ed thiz ſung on a hint afforded by the novel which furniſhed him "I 


4 
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. Then ſing him home : 


Take thou no ſcorn, to wear the horn s; (The reſt ſhall 
It was a creſt ere thou waſt born. 0 bear this bur 
1. Thy father's father wore it; den. 
2. And thy father bore it : 
All. The horn, the horn, the luſiy horn, 
ls not a thing to laugh to ſcorn. [ Exeunt. 


SCENS. MEL 


Enter Ros ALI D and CELIA. 


Ri. How ſay you now? ls it not paſt two o'clock ? and 
here much Orlando s! 


Cel. 1 warrant you, with pure love, and troubled brain, he 
hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth—to ſleep; 
Look, who comes here. 


plot of his play.“ What news, Forreſter ? Haſt thou wounded ſome 
leere, and loſt hirn in the fall? Care not, man, for ſo ſmall a loſſe ; thy 
fees was but the tine, the ſhoulders, and the horns.” Lodge's Roſa» 
lade, or Euphues's Golden Legacie, 1592. For this quotation the 
reader is indebted to Mr, Malone. STEEVENS. 

* Take thau no ſcorn, to wear the horn ;] ln King John, in two parts, 
159i, a play which our author had without doubt attentively read, we 
bad theſe lines : 

gut let the fooliſh Frenchman take ns ſcorn, 
lf Philip front him with an Engliſh born,” MaLone. 

7 The foregoing noiſy ſcene was introduced only to fill up an interval, 
which is to repreſen two hours, This contraction of the time we might 
|'mpate to poor Roſalind's impatience, but that « few minutes after we 
kd Orlan.lo ſending his excuſe. | do not ſee that by any probable di- 
ion of the ads this abſurdity can be obviated. Jonuweon, 

5 —and here much Orlando !] Much in our author's time was an ex- 
Mefſion denoting admiration. So, in X. Henry IV. P. II: 

* What, with two points on your ſhoulder ? much” 
Again, in the Taming of the Shrew : 
© Tis much Servant, leave me and her alone.” MAtov g. 

Here's much Orlando; i. e. here's no Orlando, or, we may look for 
bm We have ſtill the uſe of this exprefſion,. as when we ſay, ſpeak- 
mg of a perſon who we ſuſpect will not keep his appoiatmeat, ** Ay, 
you will be ſu e to ſee him there much!” WuHaLLiy. 

$9 the vulgar yet ſay, I ſhall get much by that no doubt,” meaning 
that they ſhall get noching. MALoNs, 15 


Enter 
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Enter SiLvius. 


Ca 


Sil. My errand is to you, fair youth ;— | 
My gentle Phebe did bid me give you this: 


gives a letter, 


] know not the contents; but, as I gueſs, 
By the ſtern brow, and waſpiſh action 
Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenour : pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltleſs 3 
Ro/. Patience herſelf would ſtartle at this letter, 
And play the ſwaggerer; bear this, bear all: 
She ſays, I am not fair; that I lack manners; 
She calls me proud; and, that ſhe could not love me 
Were man as rare as phœnix: Od's my will! 
Her love is not the hare that | do hunt: 
Why writes ſhe ſo to me ?—Well, ſhepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device. 
Sil. No, I proteſt, I know not the contents; 
Phebe did write it, 
Ro/. Come, come, you are a fool, 
And turn'd into the extremity of love. 
I faw her hand: the has a leathern hand, 
A freeſtone-colour'd hand ; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas ker hands; 
She has a huſwife's hand: but that's no matter: 
I fay, ſhe never did iovent this letter ; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 
Sil. Sure, it is hers. | 
Rofſ. Why, *tis a boiſterous and a cruel ſtile, 
A ſtile for challengers ; why, ſhe defies me, 
Like Turk to Chriſtian : woman's gentle brain“ 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant-rude invention, 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 
"Than in their countenance :=Will you hear the letter! 
Sil. So pleaſe you, for | never heard it yet; 
| Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 


Ml 


4 — woman's gentle brain—] Old Copy. Correded by 
Mr. Rowe, Maron. 
Ri. 
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Ref, She Phebes me: Mark how the tyrant writes. 


Art thou god to ſhepherd turn'd, [reads. 
That a maiden*s heart hath burn d? 


Can a woman rail thus? 
$i], Call you this railing ? 


Roſ. Why, thy godhead laid apart 
4 War'ſt thou with a woman's . ? 


Did you ever hear ſuch railing ?— 


Whiles the eye of man did wwoo me, 
That could do no vengeance 5 to me,— 


Meaning me a beaſt.— 
If the ſeorn of your bright eyne 


Have power to raiſe ſuch love in mine, 
Alack, in me what ſflrange ęſſeò 
Would they work in mild aſped ? 
Whiles you chid me, I did laue; 
How then might your prayers med,? 
He, that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me: 
And by him ſeal up thy mind ; 
IWhether that thy youth and kind 6 
Will the faithful offer take 
Of me, and all that I can make 
Or elſe by him my love deny, 
And then Pl fludy how to die. 
K. Call you this chiding ? 
l. Alas, poor ſhepherd ! | 
Roſ. Do you pity him? no, he deferves no pity.—Wilt 
thou love ſuch a woman? — What, to make thee an inſtru- 
ment, and play falſe ſtrains upon thee ! not to be endured !— 
Well, go your way to her, (for, I ſee, love hath made thee 
a tame ſnake “,) and fay this to her ;— That if ſhe love me, 


| charge her to love thee: if ſhe will nor, 1 will never have | 


: — vengeance] is uſed for miſchief. Jownzow, 
— youth and kind] Kind is the old word for ne/wve, Jon xo. 
* nd os lebe hath made thee a tame ſnake,] This term was, in 
athor's time, frequently uſed to expre(s a poor conternptible fel- 
bw. 80, in Sir Jebn Oldeaſtle, 1600: * — and you, poor ſnakes, 
ume ſe dom to a booty.” Again, in Lord Cromwell, 1602: 


i by i dhe pooreſt ſnake, 
That feeds on lemons, pilchards—,” MaLovws. 


her, 
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her, unleſs thou intreat for her.— If you be a true love, 
hence, and not a word; for here comes more company, 
[Exit $1sy1nz, 


Enter Oliver. 


Oli. Good morrow, fair ones: Pray you, if you know 
Where, in the purlieus of this foreſt &, ſtands 
A ſheep-cote, fenc'd about with olive-trees ? 
Cel. Weſt of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand ?, brings you to the place: 
But at this hour the houſe doth keep itſelf, 
There's none within, 
Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then ſhould J know you by deſcription ; 
Such garments, and ſuch years: T he boy it fair, 
75 female favour, and beſtowws himſelf 
the a ripe ſiſter : but the woman low *, 
And browner than her brother. Are not you 
The owner of the houſe | did enquire for ? 
Cel. It is no boaſt, being aſk'd, to ſay, we are. 
Oli Orlando doth commend him to you both; 
And to that youth, he calls his Roſalind, 
He ſends this bloody napkin? ; Are you he? 


T — in the purlieus of his ref] Purticu,” ſays Mis 
wood's Treatiſe on the For. ft Laws, c. 20. is à certain territorie of 
ground adjoyning unto the forefl, meered and bounded with unmorveadle 
marke, meeres and boundaries, which territories of ground was al 
foreſt, and afterwards diſaforeſted againe by the perambalations mak 
for the ſevering of the new foreſt from the old.” RRZ. 

Boliokar, in his Expeſirer , 1616, deſcribes a pur lien as ** a place neet 
Joining to a foreſt, where it is lawful for the owner of the ground i 
hunt, if he can diſpend fortie ſhillings by the yeere, of 9 Y 

al 

7 Left on yeur right hand, —) i. e. paſſing by the rank of oziers, 1nd 
leaving them on your right hand, you will reach the place. Maou 

8 — but the woman lese,] But, which is not in the old copy, 
added by the editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply the metre, I ſuſſes 
it is not the word omiited, but have nothing better to propoſe. 


MAL 
9 — naphin,) i. e handkerchief, So, in Othello: 
« Your zapkin is too little.” STEEVENS, 


RY. 
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Roſ. | am : What muſt we underſtand by this ? 

H. Some of my ſhame ; if you will know of me 
What man | am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was ſtain'd. 

Cel. 1 pray you, tell it. 

05, When laſt the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promiſe to return again 
Within an hour * ; and, pacing through the foreſt, 
Chewing the food of ſweet and bitter fancy ?, 
Lo, what befe] ! he threw his eye aſide, 
And, mark, what object did preſent itſelf ! 
Under an old oak 3, whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o'er-grown with hair, 
Lay ſleeping on his back : about his neck 
A gteen and gilded ſnake bad wreath'd itſelf, 


! Within an hour z] We muſt read, within tene Bert. Jon now, 

May not within an Four hgnily within a certain time P TrzwAnIrr. 

3 — of ſweet and bitter fancy, ] i, e. love, which is always thus de- 
ſcribed by our old poets, as compoſed of contraries, See & note on K- 
mes and Juliet, Act I, ſc, ii, 80, in Lodge's 72 1690: * 
have noted the variable diſpoſition of fancy, bitter pleaſure wrapt 
in ſwvet prejudice.” MaLons, 

3 Under an eld cal, &c.) The paſſage ſands thus in Lodge's Novel, 
„ Saladyne wearie with wandring up and downe, and hungry with long 
fating, finding a little cave by the ſide of a thicket, eating ſuch fruite as 
the forreſt did affoord, and contenting himſelf with.juch drivke as na- 
ture bad provided, and thirſt made delicate, after his repaſt be fell in 4 
dead ſleepe. As thus be lay, « hungry lion came hunting downe the 
edge cf the grove for pray, and eſpying Saladyne, began to ceate u 
im: but ſeeing he lay ſtill without any motion, he left to touch him, 
for that lyons hate to pray on dead carkaſſes: and yet deſirous to have 
ſome foode, the lyon lay downe and watcht to ſee if he would ſtirre. 
Fhile thus Saladyne ſlept ſecure, fortune that was careful of her cham- 
pion, began to ſmile, and brought it fo to paſſe, that Roſader (having 
lricken a deere that but lightly hurt fled through the thicket) came 
pacing downe by the grove with a boare-ſpeare in his hande in great 

ſe, he (pyed where a man lay afleepe, and a lyon faſt by him: amez- 
td at this fight, as he ſtood gazing, his noſe on the ſodaine bledde, which 
made him conjeQture it” was ſome friend of his. Whereupon drawing 
more nigh, he might eaſily diſcerne his viſage, and perceived by his phiſ- 
_ that it was his brother Saladyre, which drave Roſader into a 
*. paſſion, as a man perplexed, & c —But the preſent time craved no 
. doubting ambages : for he muſt eyther reſolve to hazard his life for 
ay or elſe ſteale away and leave him to the, cruekie of the lyon. 

d which doubt hee thus briefly debated,” &c. STEEVENS. 


* 


Who 
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Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 


And with indented glides did ſlip away la | 
Into a buſh : under which buſh's ſhade Wi 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry 4, Cor 


Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould tir ; for *tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt, 

To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead : 
This ſeen, Orlando did approach the man, 
An1 found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

Cel. O, | have heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother; ag 
And he did render him 5 the moſt unnatural 
That liv'd 'mongſt men. 

Oli. And well he might ſo do, 

For well | know he was unnatural. 

Roſ. But, to Orlando; — Did he leave him there, 
Food to the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs ? 

Oli. Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'd ſo: 
But kindneſs, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, ſtronger than his juſt occafion, 
Made him give battle to the lioneſs, 

Who quickly fell before him; in which -hurtling * 
From miſerable ſlumber I awak' d. 

Cel. Are you his brother ? 

Roſ. Was it you he reſcu'd ? 

Cel. Was t you that did fo oft contrive to kill him? 

Oli. *'T was I; but 'tis not I: I do not ſhame 
To tell you what I was, ſince my converſion 
do ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 

Roſ. But, for the bloody napkin ?— 

Oli. By, and by. 


4 A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry,) So, in Arden of Fewer 
e 1592: | 

„% the ſtarven lieneſt, 

* When ſhe is dry /ſuckt of her eager young.” STERVENS 

S And he did render hin-] i. e. deſcribe him. MaLonE. I 

6 — in which hurtling] To hurtle is to move with impetuolity Pat 
tumult. So, in Julins Cefar : 

A noiſe of battle hurtled in the air.“ 

Again, in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, &c 1599: — © bearing of the zus 

of goud fellows that hurled aud buſtled thither, &c,” STERVEF 


Whet 
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When from the firlt to laſt, berwixt us two, 
ears our recountments had moſt kindly bath'd, 
As how | came into that defertplace ® ;j— 
Ia brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me freſh array, and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love; 
Who led me inſtantly unto his cave, 
] here ſtripp'd himſelf, and here upon his arm 
The lioneſs had torn ſome fleſh away, 
Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 
And cry'd, in fainting, upon Roſalind. 
Brief, I recovered him; bound up his wound; 
And, after ſome ſmall ſpace, beiog ſtrong at heart, 
He ſent me hither, ſtranger as I am, 
To tell this (tory, that you might excuſe 
His broken promiſe, and to give this napkin, 
Dy'd in this blood 7, unto the ſhepherd youth 
That he in ſport doth call his Roſalind. 
Cel. Why, how now, Ganymed? ſweet Ganymed? 
Ros AL faints, 
Oli, Many will ſwoon when they do look on blood. 
Cel. There is more in it: Couſin Ganymed 8 
04, Look, he recpvers. 
Roſ. | would, I were at home, 
Cal. We'll lead you thither:.— 
I pray you, will you take him by the arm? 
0k, Be of good cheer, youth: You a man? Vou lack a 
man's heart, 
Ref. I do ſo, I confeſs it. Ah, fir?, a body would think 


this was well counterfeited : I pray you, tell your brother 
bow well Jcounterfeited.— Heigh ho! 


® 4r be I came into that deſert place; i i 
1 m__ ert place ;] I believe, a line following 

7 Dy'd in this Sed, ] Thus the old copy. The editor of the ſecond 
* changed this blood unneceſſarily to — hit blood. Oliver points to 
a handkerchief, when he preſents it; and Roſalind could not doubt 
Whoſe blood it was after the account that had been before givon 

c {SE ; Maroxx. 
mt, ere] Celia in ber Grſt fright forgets Roſalind's ba- 
Gaaymeg 1 and calls out cen, then recollects herſelf, and ſays 

un. 

46, Sit, —] The old copy read — Ah, Sirra orreQted b 

ike eduot of the {ccond folio. 1 MALCRNE. J 3 


Oli. 


— —— eo — 


LY —— — 
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Oli. This was not counterfeit ; there is too great teſtinoy 
in your complexion, that it was a paſſion of earneſt, 

Ro/. Counterfeit, I aſſure you. 

Oh. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to he; 
man. 

Rof. So I do: but, i'faith, I ſhould have been a wont 
by right. | 

Cel. Come, you look paler and paler; pray you, dm 
homewards :—Good ſir, go with us. 

Oli. That will I, for J mult bear anſwer back 
How you excuſe my brother, Roſalind. 

R/. I ſhall deviſe ſomething : But, I pray you, commend 
my counterfeiting to him: — Will you go? (Exemt, 


4e r V. SCENVE'1L 


The ſame, 


Enter ToyucusToxs, and AUDREY, 


Touch, We ſhall find a time, Audrey; patience, gentit 
Audrey. : 4nd 
Aud, Faith, the prieſt was good enough, for all the 
gentleman's ſaying. q ri 

Touch, A moſt wicked fir Oliver, Audrey, a m week 
Mar-text, But, Audrey, there is a youth here in the 
lays claim to you. : = 

Aud. Ay, I know who 'tis ; he hath no intereſt 10 
the world: here comes the man you mean. 


Enter 
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Enter WII LIAN. 


Touch. It is meat and drink to me to ſee a clown : By 

ath, we that have good wits, have much to anſwer for; 
e ſhall be flouting; we cannot hold. 

Mill. Good even, Audrey. 

Aud. God ye good even, William. 

Will And good even to you, fir. 

Touch. Good even, gentle friend: Cover thy head, cover 
j head ; nay, pr'ythee, be cover'd. How old are you, 
end ? 

Will. Five and twenty, fir. ] 

Touch, A ripe age : Is thy name, William ? 

Will. William, fir, 

Touch A fair name: Walt born 'the foreſt here? 

Mill. Ay, fir, I thank God. 

Touch, Thank God ;—a good anſwer : Art rich? 

Will, Faith, fir, ſo, ſo. 
Touch, So, ſo, is good, very good, very excellent good: 
and yet it is not; it is but ſo ſo. Art thou wiſe ? 

Mill. Ay, fir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch, Why, thou ſay'ſt well. I do now remember « 
wing ; The fool doth think he is wiſe, but the wiſe man knows 
f to be a fool, The heathen philoſopher, when he 
a a defire to eat a grape“, would open his lips when he 
tit into his mouth; meaning thereby, that grapes were 
Jade to eat, and lips to open. You do love this maid * ? 


il 


\ 


; Will. 


genie 
E old 


die 
forel 


| The bentben philoſopher, wwhen he bad a defire to eat s grape, &c.] 
bas deſigned as a [ncer on the ſeveral trifling and inſignificant ſay- 
$ 0d aQions, recorded of the ancient philoſophers, by the writers cf 
er lives, ſuch as Diogenes Laertius, Philoſtratus, Eunapius, &c. as 
eure from its being introduced by one of their wiſe ſayings, 
, WARBURTON, 
dock called The Dies and Sayinges of the Philoſophers, was print» 
| ? Carton in 1477. It was tranſlated ot of French into Engliſh by 
e Rivers, From this performance, or ſome republication of it, 
Wpeare's knowledge of theſe philoſophical trifles might be derived. 
x STzzveNns, 
" Waring thereby that grapes were made to eat, and lips to open, 
vlove this maid ] Part of this dialogue ſeems to have grown out 


me it 


Enter 
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Will. ] do, fir. 

Touch. Give me your hand: Art thou learned? 

Will. No, fir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me; To have, is to haue 
For it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink, being pour'd a 
of a cup into a glaſs, by filling the one doth empty the other; 
For all your writers do conſent; thatupſe is he; now you 
not ipſe, for I am he. | 

Will. Which he, fir. 

Touch, He, fir, that muſt marry. this woman: Therefor, 
R. clown, abandon, - which is in the vulgar, leave, ch 
ociety, which in the booriſh is, company, —of this female, 
—which in the common is, —woman, which together is 
abandon the ſociety of this female; or, clown, thou periſh 
eſt; or, to thy better underſtanding, dieſt;; or, to wit, | 
kill thee, make thee away, tranſlate thy life into death, thy 
liberty into bondage: I will deal in poiſon with thee, or is 
baſtinado, or in ſteel; I will bandy with thee in faction; | 
will o'er- run thee with policy; I will kill thee a hundrel 
and fifty ways; therefore-tremble, and depart, 

Aud. Do, good William, | 

Mill. God reſt you merry, fir, [ Ex, 


Enter Coxin, 


Cor. Our maſter and miſtreſs ſeek you; come, am 


away. 
Touch. Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey ;—I attend, I a. 
tend. | Exeunt, 


of the novel on which the play is formed : . Phebe is no latice pol 
lips, and her grapes hang ſo hie, that gaze at them you may, but i 
them you cannot.” MaALoxt, 


3 SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


The ſame. 


Enter Ox LawDo,. and: Quiver, 


(rl, Is't poſſible 3, that on ſo little acquaiotance: you ſhould: 
ke her? that, but ſeeing, you ſhould” love her? and, lov» 
% woo? and, wooing, ſhe ſhould grant? And vill you. 
rſevere to enjoy her? | 

Uli. Neither call the giddineſs of it in queſtion, the po- 
ny of her, the ſmall acquaintance, my ſudden wooing, 
r her ſudden conſenting * 3 but ſay with me, I love: 
Alena ; ſay with her, that ſhe loves me; conſent: with both, 
at we may enjoy each other: it ſhall be to your good; for 
V father's houle, and all the revenue that was old ſir Row- 
ok will 1 eſtate. upon you, and. here live and die. a- 
tepherd, 


xt, 


Enter RosSALIND. 


Or, You have my conſent. Let your weddiog be to- 
doro: thither will I invite the duke, and all his contented 


r refible, &c.] Shakſpeare, by putting this | queſtion. into the 
Wh of Orlando, ſcems to have been aware of the impropriety which. 
| as been guilty of by deſerting his original. In Lodge's Novel, the 
Er drother is inſtrumental in ſaving Aliena from a band of ruffians, 
thought to ſteale ber away, and to give her to the king for a pre- 
fat, hopeing, becauſe the king was a great leacher by ſuch a gift to 
Woe all their pardons,” Without the inter vention of this circumy. 
ee the paſſion of Aliens appears to be very haſty indeed. STERY- 
Tuer her ſudden conſenting ;] Old Copy nor ſudden. Corrected 


Mt. Rove, Matons, 


followers : 
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followers: Go you, and prepare Aliena; for, look yy 
here comes my Rofalind. 
_ God ſave you, brother, 
Oli. And you, fair ſiſter 4. 
R/. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to ſee the 
wear thy heart in a ſcarf, 
Orl. It is my arm. 
Rof. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with th 
claws of a lion. 
Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 
Rof. Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited iu 
ſwoon, when he ſhew'd me your handkerchief ? 
Orl, Ay, and greater wonders than that. 
Rof. O, I know where you are: — Nay, *tis true: ther 
was never any thing ſo ſudden, but the ann of two rams, 
and Cæſar's thraſonical brag of —l came, Jaw, and overcame; 
For your brother and my ſiſter no ſooner met, but the 
look'd ; no ſooner look'd, but they lov'd ; no ſooner lor 
but they . no ſooner ſrgh'd, but they aſk'd one 20 
ther the reaſon ; no ſooner knew the reaſon, but they ſought 
the remedy : and in theſe degrees have they made a pair d 
ſtairs to marriage, which they will climb incontinent, or ele 
be incontinent before marriage : they are inthe very wrathd 
love, and they will together; clubs cannot part them“. 
Orl, They ſhall be married to-morrow ; and I will bid the 
duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a thing it is to lool 
into happineſs through another man's eyes! By ſo much the 
more ſhall I to-morrow be at the height of heart-heavinels 


4 And you, fair fiſter.] I know not why Oliver ſhould call Roſ#\nd 1 
fifter. He takes her yet to be a man, I ſuppoſe we ſhould read. 0 
yor, and your fair fitter. Jounton, 
Oliver ſpeaks to her in the character ſhe had aſſumed, of a worm! 
courted by Orlando his brother. Cuamiee. i 
5 — never any thing ſo ſudden, but the fight of two rams, ] 89% 
Laneham's Account of Queen Elizabeth"; Entertainment at Kenne t 
Caſtle, 1575: ; ; - 
& cotrageous io their racez az rams at their rut. 
| Sri 
6 — clubs cannot part them.) It appears from many of our old - 
mas that, in our author's time, it was a common cuſtom, on the bra 
ing out of a fray, to call out “ Clubs, clubs,” (that is, peace-office 
armed with clubr,) to fart the combatants. So, in Titus Andron” 
© Clubs, clubs; theſe lovers will not keep ihe peace.” 1 
The preceding word, —“ they are in the very wrath of love, 
that our author had this in conte mplation. Ma LA. 


by 


as vou LIKE ir. Th 


by how much I "ſhall think my brother happy,” in hayidg . 
what he wiſhes for. | | 

Ro. Why then;*to-mbrrowA cannot ſerve your turnfor 
Roſalind? 

Orl. I can ſive no donger by thinking: 

K. L will Wa on then no longer witl idle talking. 
Know of me then, (for now | ſpeak to forge purpoſe,) that 
| know you are a grommet of yapU'Eoneeit*; I ſpeak not 
this, that you ſhould bear a good opinion of my knowledge, 
inſomuch, I ſay, I know you are; netther"do'l labour for à 
greater eſteem tham may in ſotne littte meaſute draw u belief 
from you, to do yourſelf good, and not to grace me- Be- 
lere then, if you pleaſe, that I can do ſtlaage thiogs.? 1 
have, fince I was three years old, converſe with a mägi- 
cian, moſt profound in his art, and yet Hor damfable. If 
you do love Roſalind fo near the heart as 'yotr gellure cries - 


her; [ know into what ſtraights of fortune ſhe'is driven; 
and it is not impoſſible to me, if it appear nat inconvenient to 


57, and without any danger. 

Or, Speak 'ſt thou in ſober meanings? 

Reſ. By my life, Ido; which I tender dearly, though: I 
lay lam a magician ® ; Therefore; put you in your beſt array; 
bid your friends ; for if you will be married to-morrow; 
on fall; and to Roſalind, if you will. 


Enten:81t virus, and Patne; 


Lock, bete comes à lover of mine, anch a lover of there. 
Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentleneſe, 
lo leu the letter that I writ to you. | 


4 os at ſbe is,] That is, not à phantam, but-the real Roſs» - 
1 *mout any of the danger generally conceived to attend-the nes 


19% / 
1 dir · cation. Joanzon, 
real * * lender dear ly, though I ſay Jan a'magicians) Theugk 
feen zwa io de 2 magician, and therctore might be ſuppoſed able to 


u re. 3 
TY d. your friends z] A ſimilar expreflion occurs in Fe Merchant 
pre, Malone, : 


* L Ba 


t out, when your brother "marries Alfena, ſhafl you mary 


you, to ſer her before your eyes to-morrow; human as ſue 


— —— 2 — eo 


* : 1„%7ꝙö 9 
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Rof. J care not, if I have: it is my ſtudy, 
To ſeem deſpightful and ungentle to you: 
You are there follow'd by a faithful ſhepherd; 
Look upon him, love him ; he worſhips you. 
Phe, Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to loye. 
Sil. It is to be all made of ſighs and tears; 
Andſoam Ifor Phebe. | 
Phe. And I for Ganymed. 
Orl. And I for Roſalind. 
Roſ. And I for-no woman. 
Sil. It is to be all made of faith and ſervice j— 
And ſo am I for Phebe. | 
Phe. And I for Ganymed. 
Orl. And I for Roſalind. 
Roſ. And | for no woman. 
Sil. It is to be all made of fantaſy, 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obſervance, 
All humbleneſs, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance * j— 0 
And fo am I for Phebe. 
Phe, And ſo am J for Ganymed. 
Orl. And ſo am I for Roſalind, 
Roſ. And ſo am I for no woman. a 
Phe, If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you ? 
[to Roſalind, 


Sil. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you ? 
[to Phebe. 
Orl. Tf this be ſo, why blame you me to love you ? 
Roſ. Who do you ſpeak to, why blame you me to love 
o ' 
Orl, To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 
Roſ. Pray you, no more of this; tis like the howling of 
Iriſh wolves againſt the moon 3.— will help you, [L. dir. 


1 — all trial, all obſervance;—] I ſuſpe& the author wrote=all 
obedience. It is higbly probable that the compoſitor caught obſervance 
from the line above, and very unlikely that the ame word ſhould have 
been ſet down twice by Shakſpeare fo cloſe to each other, Matt. 

2 Who de you ſpeak to, ] Old Copy- do you ſpeak 70. Core 
rect ed by Mr. Rowe. MarLons. 12 

3 — *tis life the hewling of Iriſh wolves againſt the moon.) This i8 
borrowed from Lodge's Rejalynde, 1590: f 

* | tell thee, Montanus, in courting Phcebe, thou barkeſt with the 
wolves of Syria againſt the nend. MaLons. 


0 
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| can :I would love you, [to Pne.] if I could. To- 
norrow meet me all together.— will marry you, [to Pas. 
erer | marry woman, and I'll be married to-morrow :— 
ill ſatisfy you, [to Ox. ] if ever I ſatisfy d man, and you 
ball be married to-morrow :—T will content you, [to SiL. 

F what pleaſes you contents you, and you ſhall be marri 

. morrow .- As you [to Ox. ] love Roſalind, meet ;j—as you 
0 $11.,] love Phebe, meet; — And as 1 love no woman, ru 
det So fare you well; I have left you eommands. 

Sil. III not fail, if I live, 

Phe. Nor I. 

0rl, Nor I, | Exceunt. 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. 


Enter Tovcusron kx, and AuDaey. 


Touch, To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey; to- mor- 
Iv will we be married, 

Aud. I do deſire it with all my heart: and I hope it is no 
honeſt deſire, to deſire to be a woman of the world 
ure come two of the baniſh'd duke's pages. 


Enter two Pages. 


- Page. Well met, honeſt gentleman. | | 
Tach. By my troth, well met: Come, fit, fit, and a 


ug. 


ee the world.] To go to the world, is to be married. 

10 1 ade about nothing : Thus (ſays Beatrice) every one goes 

u % but I.“ STezvens, | 

Ae en writer has obſerved that in this phraſe there may be 
mY S. Luke's Goſpel, xx. 34. The children of this world 

ua Are given in marriage.” MaLons, 


L 2 2. Page» 


OO GET — 


_ NY . 7—§r—ðlZ 
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2. Page. We are for you: fit 'the middle. 

1. Page. Shall we clap into't Toundly, without hawkig 
or ſpitting; or ſaying we are hoarſe ; which are the only pr, 
logues to a bad voice? FLY | 

2. Page. I'faith, Yfaithz; and both. in a tune, like tw, 
wphcs 003 horſe. TTY 


S O, N. G. 


I. 


It was a lover, and his laſs, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That oer the green corn: field did paſs 

In the ſpring time, the only | prety rank lime, 
When birds do fing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers lowe the ſpring. ; ſ 


* 
II. 


Between the acres of the rye, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonina, 
Theſe pretty country folks would lie, 
n ſpring time, | &c, 


* 0 P 


In, 


This carol they. began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
How that-a life was but a flower 

In ſpring time, & c. 


5 The ſtanzas of this ſong are in all the editions evidently [ny 
as 1 have regulated them, "tat Which in the fürtner kcpiel was tht f. 
cond ſtanza, is now the laſt. IX 
The ſame tranſpoſition of theſe ſtanzas is made by Dr, Thirlby, u 
copy containing lome notes on the margin, which | have peroſed b} 
favour of Sir Edward Walpole. Joaunson. -— all 
61. the only pretty tank He,] The old copy reads——rang ws 10 
emendation as made by Dr. Johnſon. ' Me, Pope and the three 2 
quent editors read=the pretty ſpring time, | Mr? Stevens propo 2 
« ring time, i. e the apteſt ſes ſon fot marriage. The paſſage doe} x 
deſerve much conſideration,” Malo. * IV. 
ws , JaM oe 


f 
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IV. 
Ad therefore take tht priſent time, . 
5 A a hey, nd a bor and hey nonino z 
For love is crowntd'with the prime 
In ſpring tinie, &c. 


Touch, Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no 
Neat matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untune- 
able. 5 

i. Page. You aredeceiy'd, ſir; we kept time, we loſt not 
our time, | | 3 

Touch. By my troth, yes; I count it but time loſt to hear 
ſuch a fooliſh ſong, God be wi' you 3 arid God mend your 
dolce. Come, Audrey. ' [Exeunt, 


SCENE tv. 
Another part of the foreft. 


Enter Duke Senior, Aute vs, Jaques, OnLando,. 
Oriver, and CB LIA. 


Duke S. Doſt thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promiſed ? 

0rl. 1 ſometimes do believe, and ſometimes do not; 
As thoſe that fear, they hope, and'know they fear 7. 


| ed; 
to 
a 7 Ar theſe that fear, they hope, and know they fear.) The meanin 
io4 1 5 y nope, , e MEamng, 
by the think, is, As thiſe who fear, they, even 3 KF bo entertain 
Per, that their fears will not be realized; and yet at the ſame time 
, The ley well Ie that there is reaſon for their fears, MaLons. 
be. The author of the Reviſal would read: 
wer * As thoſe that fear their hope, and know their fear, STzEVENs, 


haps we might read ; 
As thoſe that feige they hope, and know they fear, BLacxeTows, 


Enter 


— _ 


Noe CEOS Rr mn oo 1 WORSELewr tm rome, on Sem OO LA OILS. 


4 
1 
4 
, 
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Inter Ros8ALixD, SiLvivs, and PHEBR, 


Rof. Patience once more, whiles our compa is urg'd: 
You ſay, if | bring in your Roſalind, [#0 the Dult 
You will beſtow her on Orlando bere ? 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give with he, 

Roſ. And you ſay, you will have her, when [I bripg her! 

[to Orlandy 

Orl. That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 

R/. You fay, you'll marry me, if I be willing? 


[0 Phedt 

Phe. That will I, ſhould I die the hour after. 

Roſ. But, if you do refuſe to marry me, 

You'll give yourſelf to this moſt faithful ſhepherd? 

Phe, So is the bargain, 

Rof.. You ſay, that you'll have Phebe, if ſhe 0 

to Sl 

Sil. Though to have her and death were both one thing. 

Reſ. J have promis'd to make all this matter even. 
Keep you your word, O duke, to give your daughter; 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter ;— 

Keep your word, Phebe *, that you'll marry me; 

Or elſe, refuſing me, to wed this ſhepherd :— 

Keep your word, Silvius, that you'll marry her, 

If ſhe refuſe me :—and from hence I go, 

To make theſe doubts all even. [ Exeunt Ros. and Cth 

Duke S. I do remember in this ſhepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour, 

Orl. My lord, the firſt time that I ever ſaw him, 
Methought, he was a brother to your daughter ; 
But, my good lord, this boy is foreſt-born ; 

And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obſcured in the circle of this forelt, 


* Keep your word, Phebe,] The old copy reads—Keep % Jen 
word; the compoſitor's eye having probably glanced on the lice neil 
but one above, Corrected by Mr, Pope. MALONE. ; 


Ent 
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Enter ToucusToxt and AUDREY. 


Jag. There is, ſure, another flood toward, and theſe 
ouples are coming to the ark ! Here comes a pair of very 
range beaſts 9, which in all tongues are call'd fools. 
he, Touch, Salutation and greeting to you all! | 
er! Jag. Good my lord, bid him welcome: This is the 
u notley- minded gentleman, that I have ſo often met in the 

foreſt ; he hath been a courtier, he ſwears; 
Touch, If any man doubt that, let him put me to my 
bebe. BAY purgation. I have trod a meaſure * ; I have flatter'd a lady 
| bare been politick with my friend, ſmooth with mine 
enemy; I have undone three tailors; I have had four quar- 
rels, and like to have fought one. | 
got And how was that ta'en-up ? 

| ouch, Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was upon 

hid. de ſeventh cauſe *. 


g. x 2 How ſeventh cauſe ?- Good my lord, like this 
ow, 
— Dule $. I like him very well. 


Touch, God'ild you, ſir 3; I deſire you of the like . I 
peſs in here, fir, amongſt the reſt of the country copula- 


9 Here comes a pair of very ſtrange beaſts, &.] Strange beaſti are 
Cor Ny whet we call odd animals. Jon nn. 
! [ have trod a meaſure ;] i. e. | have danced. Touchſtone to prove 

ſt he has been a courtier, particularly mentions & yer pt” becauſe it 

W 4 very ſtately ſolemn dance. So, in Much ads about nothing : 
'= the wedding mannerly modeſt, as a meaſure, full of ſtate and an- 
eltry.” MALox k. | | 
'—and found the quarrel war upon the ſeventh cauſe.]- So all the 
Mes; but it is apparent from the ſequel that we muſt read he guar- 
tl war not upon the ſeventh cauſe, Jon SON. 0 
by the ſeventh cauſe Touchſtone, 1 apprehend, means, the lie ſeven 
ne! removed; . e. the retart courteous, which is removed ſeven times | 
Putting backwards) from the lie direct, the laſt and moſt aggravated 
Feces of lie. See the ſubſequent note on the words * —— a lie ſeven | 
* 'emoveg,” MALoNE. 
1 0 ld you, fir;] i. e. God yield you, reward you, See a note on 
; ei, Ac Il. ſc. vi. STEEvENs, 
* 0 &fre you of the like.) See a note os the firſt ſcene of the third 
be Midſummer Night's Dream, where examples of this phraſe- 
ue given, STEEVENS. | S 


| 
| 


tives, 
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tives, to ſwear, and to forſwear; according as matti 
binds, and blood breaks 5 :—A poor virgin, fir, an 
favour'd thing, fir, but mine own ; a poor humour of mine, 
fir, to take that that no man elſe will: Rich honeſty duel 
like a miſer, fir, in a poor houſe; as your pearl, in your 
foul oyſter. 

Due S. By-my faith, he is very ſwift and ſententious, 
Touch. According to the fool's belt, ſir, aud ſuch dul 
diſeaſes ©. | 

Jag But, for the ſeventh cauſe jj how did you find the 
quarrel on the ſeventh cauſe ? 

Touch. Upon a lie feven-times- removed ; — Bear your 
body more ſecming, Audrey ;—as thus," fir. I did diflie 

the 


D accerding at narriage birds, and blood breaks) Je ſevrares 
er ding as marriage binds, is to take. the oath exjgig'd. in. che ccm 
of marriage. JoRNon, | 

As bl:od breaks, ie, as en inftigates to diſfegard the marriage we- 
M 4 Lowt, 
6 —dulcet diſeaſes.) This | do not underitand, ,Fordijeaſeeitines) 
to.read.,Ji/courjes + but,. perkaps,the.tguit,may lie deeper. Jouyey, 
Perhaps he calls a proverb a diſeaſe. Proverbial ſayings may appw 
to bim as the ſor feiting diſeaſes of converſation, They, are often tht 
plague of commeatators. Dr. Farmer would rexd—1x ſuch dulcet di 
en les, i, e in che ſweet uneaſineſſes of love, a ume · hen people vil) 
talk. nonſenſe. STEEYENs. ; 
Without fiaying to examine how far the poſition laſt advanced i 
founded in truth. I ſhall only add that I believe the text is right, 1% 
that this word is copricienſy uſed for ſayings, though neither in its pri 
mary or. figurative ſenſe it has any relation to that word. In the'Mer- 
chant of Venice the Clown talks in the qame ſtyle, but more intel 
bly :=*the young gentleman (according to the fates and deſtinies, 100 
ſueh odd ſayings, the ſiſters three, and Jurb branches of learning) it 8+ 
deed-deceaied.” -MAaLovs. y 
7- Upen a lie ſeven times removed —] Touchſtone here epumeritei 
ſeven kinds of lies, from the Retort couÞtgous to the ſeventh, and coſt 
aggravated- ſpecies of lie, which he calls the lie dire. The courier? 
anſwer to his intended affront, he expreſely tells us, was the Reter! corre 
ent, the firſt ſpecies of lie. When theretore he ſays, that they fred re 
grarrel was on the lie ſeven times. xtMoven, we muſt underſtand by the 
latter word, the lie removed ſeven times, counting backwards, (a5 the 
word removed ſeems to intimate,)- from the laſt and moſt 2867 1 
ſpecies of lie, namely, the /ie direct. So, in A wwell that end wil, 
Who hath ſome four or five remgves come ſhort 
To tender it. herſelf,” | 
Again, in the play befoxe us : . Your, accept is ſomething foe? 
you could purchaſe in ſo remeved a-dwelling,” i. e. ſo dif ont rom 
unts of men, : 


E wee es MY", » «© tu 


— 


thit 
the 


Whet 


10 
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the cut of a certain courtier's beard; he ſent me word, if I 
(41d his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it was: 
This is called the Retort courteous, If I ſent him word 
again, it was not well cut, he would ſend me word, he cut 
itto pleaſe himſelf : This is call'd the Quip modeſt. If again, . 
it was not well cut, he diſabled my judgment: This is call d 
the Reply churliſh. If again, it was not well cut, he would 
anſwer, I ſpake not true; This is call'd the Reproof vnliunt. 
If again, it was not well cut, he would fay, 1 lie : This is 

called the Counter-check , quarrelſome : and fo to the Lie cir-- 
cumtantial, and the Lie direct. 1 4 

Jag. And how oft did you ſay, his beard was not well 
cut? 

Touch. I durſt go no further than the Lie circumſtantial, 
nor he durſt not give me the Lie direct; and fo we meafured. 
ſwords, and parted. DES 1 
8 Jag. Can you nominate in order now the degrees. of the 
ie! 

Touch, O fir, . we. quarrel in print, by the bock 8; as you 


When Touchſtone and the courtier met, they found their quarrel tri 
grated on the ſeventh cauſe, i. e. on the Retort courteous, or the lie ſeven - 
times remeved. In the courſe of their altercation, after their meeting, 
Touchſtone did not dare to ga farther than the, ſixth» ſpecies, (countiag - 
in regular progrefion from the firſt to the laſt,) the lie circumftantial ; - 


and the courtier was afraid to give him the lie direct; ſo they parted. - 


la x ſubſequent enumeration of the degrees of a lie Touchſtone expreſl- - 
ly names the Retort courteous, as the firſt; calling it therefore here - 
* the ſeventh cauſe,” and © the lie y times removed, he muſt 
wem, diſtant ſeven times from the moſt offenſive lie, the fie diredt. 
itere n certainly therefore no need of reading with Dr. Johnſon in a 
former paſſage—** We found the quarrel was not on the ſeventh cauſe. 
The miſapprehenſion of that moſt judicious critick relative to theſe 
Pilzges muſt apologize for my haviag employed ſo many words in ex- - 
Plaiding them. MALONE. a 
0 fr, we quarrel in print, by the bo:k;) The poet has in this 
ene, rall ed the mode of formal duelling, then ſo prevalent, with the 


welt humour and addreſs: nor could he have treated it with a hapy - 


fer contempt, than by making his clown ſo knowing in the forms and + 
Feliminaries of it, The particular book here alluded to is a very ridi- 

* treatiſe of one Vinceh tio Saviolo, intitled, Of honour and Bones - 
22 in quarto, printed by Wolf, 1594. Tae firſt part of this - 
a g entitles, A diſcour ſe moſt neceſſary fer all gentle men that have in 
- Lg bereut, touching the giving and receiving the he, bere- 
e end the Combat in divers forms doth enſue; and many - 
oh Cveniencies for lack only of true knowledge of honour, and the - 
at uaderftanding of words, which it bers ſet down, The contents - 


oh. 1 


— —— ww 


5 — anna ůͤ 


| 
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have books for good manners ? : I will name you the d 

The firft, the Retort courteous ; the Rk the Dl 
modeſt ; the third, the Reply churliſh ; the fourth, the kf 
proof valiant ; the fifth, the Countercheck quarrelſome; 
the fxth, the Lie with circumſtance ; the ſeventh, the Ii 
direct. All theſe you may avoid, but the Lie direct; and 
you may avoid that too, with an /. I knew when ſeven jj. 
tices could not take up a quarrel ; but when the parties were 
met themſelves, one of them thought but of an JF, as, | 
you ſaid ſo, then I ſaid ſo, and they ſhook hands, and ſwar 
others. Your / is the only peace maker; much virtue 


in If 


fo 


- 


of the ſeveral chapters are as follow. I, What the reaſon is that th 
party wnio whom the lie is given ought te become cha'lenger, and if th 
nature of lies, II. Of the manner and diverſity of lies, Ill. Of lin 
certain, [or direct.] IV. Of conditional lies, [or the lie circumſtantial.] 
V. Of the lie in general, VI. Of the lie in particular, VII. Of falſb 
lies, VIII. 4 concluſion touching the wreſiing or returning back of the 
fie, [or the countercheck quairelſome.) ln the chapter of conditimat 
lies, ſpeaking of the particle if, he ſays, © — Conditional lies be ſid 
a1 are gives conditionally, as if a man ſhould ſay or write theſe warde: = 
if ther haſt ſaid that I have offered my lord abuſe, thou lieft ; er if this 
fayeft fo hereafter, thou 3 lie. Of theſe kind of lies, given in thi 
man ner, often ariſe much contention in wwordes,—<yhereof no jure cn. 
elufien can ariſe.” By which he means, they cannot proceed to cut one 
another's throat, while (here is an if between. Which is the reaſon of 
Shakſpeare making ihe Clown ſay, I knew when ſeven juſtices could wt 
make up a quarrel : but when the parties were met themſelves, ont of 
them thought but of an if; at, if you laid fo, then | laid fo, and they ſoot 
bands, and ſwore brothers. Yeur if is the only peace maler; much vita 
fue in i. Caranza was another fu thele authentick authors upon the 
Duello. Fletcher in his laſt act of Love's Pilgrimage ridicules him with 
much humour. WarBURTON, 

The words which | have included within crotchets are Dr. Warbure 
tons. They have been hitherto printed in Juch a manner as might 
leid the reader to ſuppoſe that they made a part ot Saviolo's work. The 
paſſage was very inzccurately printed by Dr. Warburton in other reſpec 
but bas bre been corrected by the original MaLons. a 

9 — books for grod manners :) One of theſe books | have ſeen. It i 
entitled, The Bete of Nurture, or Schele of good Manners, for Men, 
Servants, and Children, with flans puer ad menſam; black letter, withs 
out date, STEEVENS. 

Anothe: is ** Gaiateo of Maiſter John Caſa, archbiſhop of Benevent®3 
or rathec « tre:tile of the manners an behaviours it behoveth a Man 79 
uſe and eſcheve in his familiar converſation A work very neceſſary 
and profitable for ail gentlemen, or other; tranſlated from the l:a/1a0, 
by Robert Pete; ſon of Lincoln's Inn,“ quarto, 1576, REED. 
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any thing, and yet a fool. 


the preſentation of that he ſhoots his wit. 


uf. 
al Euer Hymen *, leading RoSALIiND in woman's cloaths z 
Fo and CEL1A. a 
ore 
tue 


Still Muſick, 


Hym. Then is there mirth in heaven, 


4 When earthly things made even 
ho Atone together. 
ial] Good duke, receive thy daughter, 
lf Hymen from heaven brought her, 
f the Yea, brought her hither ; 
1 That thou might join her hand with b, * 
= Whoſe heart within her boſom is 3, 
thro 
th Ref. 
C086 
t one 
. f ; 
* -le a ſtalking · horſe,] A ſtalking-borſe is a wooden figure of a 
ne of el hor e, that is moved on wheels, and behind which ſportſmen take 
ſoot their ſtand to ſhoot at deer or. other game. 
12 Eater Hy men, ] Roſa lind is imagined by the reſt of the company to 
abe be brought by enchantment, and is therefore introduced by a — 
wich terial being in the character of Hymen. Jogw5oN. 
3 That thou might join her hand with his, 
bur M beſe beart within her boſom is.) The old copy,” inſtead of her, 
might md bis in both lines, Mr. Rowe coirefted the firſt, and | once © 


wt to the laſt antecedent his, but to Her, i. e Roſalind. Our author 


Wat 8 bi was — a mint in the firſt line for hey, ſo it alſo way 
1 be ſecon-i, the-conſtruQion being ſo much more eaſy in that way than 
be other. * That thou might'ſt join her hand with the hand of him 


ento wol heart is lodge'! in her boſom?” i. ©. whoſe affe tion ſhe already 
— leſſes, 50, in L:we'r Labour's Loft, the king ſays to the princeſs ; 
e 


* Heace ever then my heart is in thy breaſt.” 


Ka princeſs acdretiing the ladies was attend ber, ſays— 
* But while 'tis ſpoke, each turn away bis face,” 


Tag. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he's as good at 


Duke S. He uſes his folly like a ſtalking horſe *, and under 


tough: that emendation ſufficient, and that Whoſe might have referred | 


Mently takes ſuch licences But on further conſideration it appears 
b me probab e, that the ſame abbreviation was uſed in both lines, and 


la the ſame play we meet with the error that has happened here. 


Again, . 


[ 
i 
j 
' 
0 


| 
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Ref. To you I, give myſelf, for Lam yours. C Dube d 
To you I give myſelf, for I am yours. [fo Orland, 
755 S. If there he truth in, fight, you ate my daughter, 

rl. If there be truth. in, ſight , you are my Roſalind. 
Phe. If ſight and ſhape be true, 
Why then,—my love adieu! | 
Roſ. I'Il have no father, if you be not he :— 


T'll;have no huſband, if youte.oot he:— [os Orlandy 
I 


Nor ne*er wed woman, if you be not ſhe, [/o Phebe. 
Hym, Peace, ho! I bar confuſion : 
*Tis I muſt make concluſion 
Of theſe molt ſtrapge events: 
Here's eight that muſt take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands, 
If truth holds true contents 5. 
You and you no crofs ſhall part; To Orl. and Rel 
You and you are heart in heart : Fo Oli. and Cel. 
You ſto Phebe] to his love muſt accord, 
Or have a woman to your lord :— 
You and you are ſure together, [to Touch. and Aud. 
As the winter to foul weather. 
Whiles a wedlock-bymn we ſing, 
Feed yourſelves with queſtioning ; 


That reaſon wonder may diminiſh, 
How thus we met, and theſe things finiſh, 


Again, in our anthor's Fenus and Adonis - 

„ Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, 
« The which by Cupid's bow ſhe doth proteſt, 
« He carried thence incaged ip bis breaſt,” 

Again, in King Richard III. 

Even ſo thy breaſt incloſeth my poor heart,” 

Again, in Remeys and Juliet, 1562: 

* + heart thou legv'ſt with ber, when thou doſt hence depart 
« An in thy breaſt incloſed bear it her tender friendly heart. 
Again, in à former ſcene of the play before us, 
« Helen's cheek, but not bis heart.“ Matoxx. 

4 If there be trath in fight,) The anſwer o Phebe makes it probable 
that O:lai.do ſays, if there be truth in ſhape: that is, if a fern may l 
truſted; if one cannot uſurp the form of another. Jonnov. ; 

5 If truth holds true contents.) That is, if there be truth in 17%, 


unle's tr uch fails of veracity. Joanaon. 


. 


$ONG 
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SON G. 


Wedding it great Fund's .crown o; 
0 2 bond of board and bed! 
*Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 
High evedlook then be honoured : 
Honour, bigh honowr and renoaun, 
To Hymen, god .of uery town / 


Duke S. O my dear niece, welcome thou art to me; 
Ben daughter, welcome in no leſs degree. 
Phe. 1 will not eat my word, now thou art mine; 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. [to Syk 


Enter Jaques Ds Bors. 


Jag. de B. Let me have audience for a word, or two,—- 
| 2m the ſecond ſon of old fir Rowland, 

That bring theſe tidings to this fair aſſembly :— 

Duke Frederick 7, hearing how that every day 

Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, 

Addreſs'd a mighty power; whiek were on foot, 


In his own conduct, purpoſely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the ſword : 


; * Wedding is, &c.] Catollus, addrefing himſelf to Hymen, has this 


2% luis careat facris, 
Val great po pate: Fe 
Terra finrbus : at queat 
Te velente. Qui: 15 des | 
Compararier aut? Jonns. 
bee Frederick, & c] In Lodge's Novel the uſurping duke is not 
Werted from his purpoſe by the pious counſels of a hermit, but is ſub- 
dued and killed by the twelve peers of France, who were brought by 
ke third brother of Rojader (the Orlands of this play) to aSiſt him in 
lie recovery of his right, STSLVERs. 


And 
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And to the ſkirts of this wild wood he came ; 


Where, meeting with an old religious man, 
After ſome queſtion with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world : 
His crown bequeathing to his baniſh'd brother, 
And all 4 reſtor*d to them again * 
That were with him exil'd : This to be true, 
F do engage my lite. 
Duke S. Welcome, young man 
Thou offer'ſt fairly to thy brother's wedding: 
To one, his lands with-held ; and to the other, 
A land itſelf at large, a potent dukedom, 
Firſt, in this foreſt, let us do thoſe ends 
That here were well begun, and well begot :. 
And after, every of this happy number, 
That have endur'd ſhrewd days and nights with us, 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the meaſure of their ſtates. 
Meantime, forget this new. fall'n dignity, 
And fall into our ruſtick revelry :— 
Play, muſick ;—and you brides and bridegrooms all, 
With meaſure heap'd in joy, to the meaſures fall. 
Jag. Sir, by your patience :—If I heard you rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court? 
Jag. de B. He hath. 
Jag. To him will I: out of theſe convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn'd.— 
You to your former honour I bequeath ; [70 Duke 5, 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deſerves it : — 
You [to Orl.] to a love, that your true faith doth 
merit :— 
You 10 Oli.] to your land. and love, and great allies ;— 
You [/o Syl.] to a long and well deſerved bed ;— \ 
And you [ſto Touch.] to wrangling ;- for thy loving 
voyage | 
Is but 2 two months victual'd:— 80 to your pleaſures; 
I am for other than for dancing meaſures, 


Duke S. Stay, Jaques, ſtay. - 


| a 6 Rowe, 
te them again] Old Copy- to him—, Corrected by rom 


J. 


AS nn a 


Jag. To ſee no paſtime, I :—what you would have 

pl ſtay to know at your abandon'd cave *. [Exit, 
Duke S. Proceed, proceed: we will begin theſe rites, 

ks we do truſt they'll end, in true delights, LA dance 


EPIL OG UE 


Ref. It is not the faſhion to ſee the lady the epilogue : but 
is no more unhandſome, than to ſee the lord the prologue, 

f it he true, that good wine needs no buſh ?, tis true, that a 
good play needs no 22 : Yet to good wine they do uſe 

goad buſhes ; and good plays prove the better by the help of 
good epilogues. What a caſe am I in then , that am neither 
a good epilogue, nor cannot inſinuate with you in the behalf 
of a good play? I am not furniſh'd like a beggar 2, therefore 


- 


$T, ene paſtime, I:=—=what you would have, 

FI! flay to knywwo at your abandon'd cave.) Amidſt thisgeneral feſt i- 

y, the reader may be ſorry to take his leave of Jaques, who appears 
to have no ſhare in it, and remains behind unreconciled to ſociety, 
bu, however, filled with a gloomy ſenſibility the ſpace allotted to him 
in the play, and to the laſt preſerves that reſpe& which is due to him as 
i conſittent character, and an amiable though. ſolitary moraliſt, | 
i may be obſerved, with ſcarce leſs concern, that Shak ſpeare has on 
this occaſion forgot old Adam, the ſervaat of Orlando, wh ſe fidelity 
M uld have entitled him to notice at the end of the piece, as well as to 
thit happineſs which he ſhould naturally have found, in the retu.n of 
fortune t» his maſter. STEEVENs. 
It is the more remarkable, that old Adam it forgotten; fince at the end 
# the novel, Lodge makes him captaine of the king's guard, Farms. 
9 - ne buſb,] It appears formerly to have been the cuſtom to hang, 
duft of ivy at the door of a viutner. I ſuppoſe ivy was rather choſen 
Wan any other plant, as it has relation to Bacchus, STEevENs. 

| What a ca/e am Jin then, &.] Here ſeems to be a chaſm, or ſome 
uber depravation, which deſtroys the ſentiment here intended. The 
Reaſoning probably ſtood thus: Grd wine needs no buſb, good plays need 
u epil;gue; but bad wine requires a good buſh, and a bad play a good 
togue, What caſe am I in then P To reſtore the words is impoflible z 
il that can be done without copies, is to note the fault. Jounson. 

br. Johnſon miſtakes the meaning of this paſſage, Roſalind ſays, 
bu god plays need no epilogue; yet even good plays do prove the bets 
kr for a good one. What a caſe then was ſhe in, who had neither 
Freſfented them with a good play, nor had a good epilogue to prejudice 


des lem in favour of a bad one? Maso. ; 
m_ = furniſ&'d [ ke a beggar,] That is, dreſſed : ſo before, —“ he was 
un bed like a bunſman,” Jounson, L 


to 


Ja. 


| 
| 
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to beg will not become me: my way is, to conjure you: 
Tl begin with the women, 5 fra you, 6 Gy 
the love you bear to men, to like as much of this play 1 
pleaſes you; and I charge you, O men, for the love you ber 
to women, (as I perceive by your ſimpering, none of you hay 
them,) that, between you and the women, the play may pleaſes 
if 


% T'charge you, 0 toemen, for the Tove you bear to en, te hike arm 
7 this play as pleajes you: and I charge yen, O mien, 2 the love jh 


ear to women,—ihat between you and the temen, & This paſſes 
mould be read thus, I charge you, O women, for the live you bear 
men, to ike as much of this play as pleaſes them; and I charge yu, | 
Wet, fer the love yen bear to women, —to like as much as pleaſes them, 
That betuten yon and the women, &c Without the alteration of yn int 
them the invocation is nonſenſe; and without the addition of the word, 
to like as much as pleaſes them, the inference of, that between you and the 
- evomen the play may paſs, would be unſupported by any precedent pre 
miſes. The words feem to have been ſtruck out by ſome ſen{cleſ 
player, as a vicious redundancy. WARBURTON. 

The words you” and © ym" ritten as was the cuſtom in that time, 
were in manuſcript ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, The emendation is very j& 
dicious and probable. Jcm iow, | 
Mr. Heath dbſerves, that if Dr. Warburton's interpolation be admits 
ted [© co like as much, &c.”)] “the men are to like only juſt as much 
As pleaſed the women, and the women on juſt as much as pleaſed the 
men; neither are to like any thing from their own taſte : and if both 
of them difliked the whole, they would each of them equally fulfil wht 
the poet deſires of them.—But Shakſpeare did hot write ſo nonſenh- 
cally ; he defires the women to like as much as pleaſed the men, and 
the men to ſer ihe ladies a geod example; which exhortation to the met 
js evidently enough implied in theſe words, * that between you and the 
women the play may pleaſe.” | 

Mr. Heath, though he objects (I think very properly) to he interpo- 
lated Tentence, admirs by his interpretation the change of—“ pleaſes 
Nv” to — pleaſes hen; which has been adopted by the late ccitoa 
I by no means think it neceſſary; nor is Mr. Heath's expoſition in a 
opinion correct. The text is ſufficiently clear, without any alteration, 
Roſalind's addreſs appears to me fimply this: “I charge you, O womth, 
for the love you bear to men, to approve of as much of this play as U. 
fords you entertainment; and I charge you, O men, for the love 08 
bear to women, [not to ſer an example to, vet to follow or agret 1 
dpinion with the ladies ; that between you both the play may be-ſucce'r 
ful.“ The words © to follow, or agree in opinion with, the ladies,” g 
Kot indeed expreſſed, but plainly implied in thoſe ſub equent ; * thi 
betweeh you and the women, the play may pleaſe.” Io the cps 
to K. Henry IV. P. II. the addreſs to the audience proceeds in the lame 
örder: All the gentlewomen here have forgiven (i. e. are favouradie 
to] me; if the gentlemen will not, then the gentlemen do not 4% 
©:th che geatlewothen, Which was nevef ſeen before in ſuch 3 


afembly,” 
The 
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if 1 were a woman 5, I would kiſs as many of you 
z had beards that pleas'd me, complexions that liked me ©, 
ind breaths that I defy'd not: and, I am ſure, as many as 
have good beards, or good faces, or ſweet breaths, will, for 


ny kind offer, when I make curt'ly, bid me farewel. 
. LE xeunt. 


The old copy read —as pleaſe you. The correction was made by Mr. 
Rowe; but the old copy is certainly right, and ſuch was the phraſeology 
of Shakſpeare's age. So, in King Richard III. 


„Where every horſe bears his commanding rein, | 
And may direct his courſe, as pleaſe himſeli.“ 


1 md 
we jo 
paſſat 


bear i 


2 Again, in Hamlet : 
ev int n pipe for fortune*s finger, 
works Fo ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe,” | 


Again, in X. Henry III. 


* —— AI men's honours 
Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion'd 
% Into what pitch he pleaſe,” MaALonE, 


$ If I were a woman,] Note that in this author's time the parts of 
ro were always performed by men or boys, Hanurs, 
= that liked me, J i. e. that | liked, Matons, 1 
Of this play the fable is wild and pleaſing. I know not how the _—_— 
lidies will approve the facility with which Roſalind and Celia give away | 
— hearts. To Celia much may be forgiven for the heroiſm of her | 
— The character of Jaques is natural and well preſerved, | 
e ep dialogue is very ſprightly, with leſs mixture of low buffoon- 
ty than in ſome other plays ; and the graver part is elegant and bar- 
3 By baſtening to the end of this work, Sha k ſpeare ſuppreſſed 
oy 3 the ** and * hermit, and loſt an opportu- 
'biting a moral leſſon in whi found 
worthy of his higheſt powers. — * 2 ö | 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


Perſons Repreſented. 


A Lord. 

Chriſtopher Sly, a drunken tinker. Perſons in ths 

Hiſteſn Page, Players, Huntſmen, and Induction. 
other ſervants attending on the Lord, 


* 


Baptiſta, a rich gentleman of Padua. 

Vincentio, an old gentleman of Piſa. 

Lucentio, ſon to ——— in love with Bianca. 
Petruchio, a gentleman of Verona, a ſuitor to Catharina, 


1 | 
Hortenſio, ' Suttorito Bianca. 


Tranio, . 
Biondello, Servants to Lucentio. 


Grumio 
Curtis, , Servants to Petruchio, 


Fedant, an ol fellow Jes uf to'perforiate'Vitbentlo, 
Catharina, the Shrew ; za. 
Dienen, ., le.] Daughters to Baptiſta 
W idow, 


Tailor, Haberdaſber, and Servants attending on Baptiſy 


and Petruchio, | 


SCENE, ſometimes in Padua; and ſometimes in Pe- 
truchio's Houſe in the Country, | 


Characters in the Induction 


) the Original Play of The Taming of a Shrew, entereff 
on the Stationers* books in 1594, and printed in quarts 
in 1607. 


{ Tapfter. 
"age, Players, Huntſmen, &c. 


2. 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Alphonſus, a Merchant of Athens. 

ſerobel, Duke of Celtus. 

Aurelius, his Son, 

_ Suitors to the Daughters of Alphonſus, 
olidor, 

Valeria, Servant to Aurelius. 

Sander, Servant to Ferando, 

Phylotus, a Merchant who per fonates the Duke. 


Rate, 


Enelia, - uu, to Alphonſus. 


Pe P bylema, 


Tailor, Haberdaſher, and Servants to Ferando and Al- 
phonſus. | 


WCENE, Athens; and ſometimes Ferando's Country Houſe, 


HE TAMING OF THE SHREW .. 


IN DUFT 


SCENE 1 


Before an Alchouſe on a Heath, 


Enter HosTzss and SLY. 


ch. PII pheeſe you ?, in faith. 
Ha. A pair of ſtocks, you rogue! | * 
9. 


| | once thought the title of this play might have been taken from 

old ſtory, entitled, The V, lapped in Morells ſkin, or The Taming 

2 Vrew; but I have ſince diſcovered emong the entries in the books 
de Stationere” Company the following: Peter Shorte] May 2» 
by, 2 pleaſaunt conceyted hyſtorie called, The Tayminge of @ 

oe,” It is likewife entered to Nich. Ling, Jan. aa, 16063 and to 
Mo Smythwicke, Nov. 19, 1607- | | 

| #33 00 uncommon practice among the authors of the age of Shak- 
e, to avail chemſelves of the titles of ancient performances. Thus, 
Ur, Warton has abſerved, Spenſer ſent out his Paſtorals under the 
t of the Shepherd's Kalendar, a work which had been printed by 
fan de Worde, and reprinted about twenty years before theſe po- 
ts of Spenſer appeared, viz. 1889. 

« Percy, in the firſt volume of his Reliques of Ancient Engl/> 
0% is of opinion, that The frolickſome Duke, or the Tinker's ood 
"ne, an ancient ballad in the Pepys Collection, might have ſuggeſted 
uklpeare the Induction for this comedy. 


Chance, 
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Sly. Y'are a baggage ; the Slies are no rogues 3 : Log 
in the chronicles; we came in with Richard Conquem 


Theres 


Chance, however, has at laſt furaiſhed me with the original to wd 
Shakſpeare was indebted for his fable. The reader who is deſirot h 
examine this piece may find it among Six od Plays on which Shalſpiar 
founded, Sc. publiſhed by S. Leacroft, at Charing Croſs, as a ſupple 
ment to our commentaries on Shakſpeare. 

Beaumont and Fletcher wrote what may be called a ſequel to thi 
medy, viz. The Wangn's Friis er the Tamer amd; in which Peu 
chio is ſubdued by a ſecond wife STzzvENs:* 

Our author's Taming of the Shrew was written, I imagine, in 159 
See An Attempt to aſceriain the erder of Shakſpeare”s plays, Vol. l. 

The circumſtance on which the loduQtion to the anonymous play, u 
well as that to the preſent comedy, is founded, is related (as Langbaine 
has obſerved) by Heuterus, Reram Burgand, lib. iv. The earlieſt Engli 
original of this ſtory in profe that I have met wiih, is the following, 
which is found in Goulart's ADmirRasBLE 4D Mano Hit 

" TORI t8, tranſlated by E. Grimſtone, quarto 1607; but this tale (which 
Goulart tranflated from Heuterus) had undoubtedly appeared in Engli 
in ſome other ſhape, before 15944 | 

« Pa1L1P called the good Duke of Boxrgondy, in the memory of our 
anceſtors, being at Bruxelles with his Court, and walking one vight 
aſter ſupper through the ſtreets, accompagied with ſome of his far 
he found lying upon the ſtones. a certaine aruſan, that was very dronke, 
and that flept ſoundly. It pleaſed the prince in this arti an to make tri 
of the vanity of our life, whereof he bad before diſcourſed with his fi- 
miliar friends. He therefore cauſed/ this fGeeper,40 be take up, ad 
carried into his palace: he goramapds.him.ts be layed . in one of the 
richeſt, beds; a riche night-cap to be given him; his toule fhirt tobe 
taken off, and to have another put on him of fine Holland. When ut 
this dronkard had difgeſied his wine, and began to awake, behold there 
comes about his bed Pages and Groomes of the Dukes chamber, whs 
drawe the curteines, make many courteſies, and, being bare-headed, 
aſke him if it pleaſe him to riſe, aod ht apperell it would pleaſe him 
to put on that. day — I 'hey bring him rieb apparelic + This ne.] Movferr * 
amazed at ſuch. oourteſe, and doubting whether he dreampt ot waked, 
ſuffered him elle to be dreſt, and. led out of the chamber, There came 

noblemen- Which laluted him wich all hogour, and condud him io the 
Maſſe, Where with great ceremogie chey give him the booke of the C0. 


pell, and the Pixe to kiſſe, as they did uſually to the Duke: - Prom the D 
Mafſe they bring him backe-unto the palace; he waſhes his haods, 10d \ 
fittes downe at the table Well turniſhed. After dinner, the great Chan- 

m 


berlajne commands gards-to be brought with a great ſamme of move): 
This Dube a imagination-playes with the ehieſe of the court. This 
they carry him to walke is the gardein, and to hunt the hare,” 200 l. 
hawke. They bring him back unto the pallace, where he ſups in flatt- 
Candles being light, the muſitione begin to play; and, the tables takes 
a way, che gentlemen and gentle women fell co dancing. - Then they 2 | 
a pleaſant, Comadie. afier which followgd-a Basken wherent” the) de 
preſently ftore of Ipocras and pregious-wine, wich all ſorts of . 
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Therefore, paucas pallabris *; let the world flide*: 


Sea! 
1. V. — Hof. 


ef. 


which 
90s is tothis prince of the new impreſſion ; ſo as he was dronke, and fel] ſound- 
ſpe 1 lie aſleepe. Hereupoa the Duke commanded that he ſhould be diſrobed 


of all his riche attire, He was put into his old ragges, and carried into 
the fame place where he had beene found the night before; where be 
ſp-nt that night. Being awake in the moraing, he beganne to remem- 
ber what had happened befort z— he knewe not whether it were true in 
deede, or a dream that hid troubled his braine. But in the end, atter 
many diſcourſes, he concludes that all was but a dreame that had hap- 
peed unto him; and fo entertained his wife, his chil-iren, and his neigh 
dours, without any other apprehenſion,” MaLonE. a 
Among the books of my friend the late Mr. William Collins of Chi- 
cheſter, now diſperſed, was a collection of ſhort comick ſtories in proſe, 
printed in the black letter under the year 1570, * ſett forth by maiſler 
Richa d Edwards, mayſter of her Majeſties revels.” Among thele ta es 
was that of the IypucTiou or THE Tizi in Shakſpeare's 
Taming of the Shrew; and perhaps Edwards's Story book was the 
immediate ſource from which Sh-kſpeare, or rather the author of the 
old Taming of a Shrew, drew that diverting apologue. If I recollect 


nigh right the circumſtances almoſt exactly tallied with an incident which 
—_ Heuterus relates from an ep ſtle of Ludovicus Vives to have actually hap- 
— pened at the marriage of Duke Philip the Good of Hurgun iy, about the 
* Jen 1440, Tat pe ſpicuous annaliſt, who flouriſhed about the year 
* lzdo, ſaye, this ſtory was told to Vives by an old officer of the Duke's 
* court, T. WARN To. 

N TI pheeſe yen, ] To 9 or feaſe, is to ſeparate a twiſt into 
wh lugle thieads, In the figurative ſenſe it may weli enough be taken, Ike 


lese or lege, for io hairraſi, to plague. Perhaps I pheeze you, may 
be equival=ot to Ul comb your head, à phraſe vulgarly uſed by perſons of 
Nis character on lik e occaſions. Jon n8oN. 

Shakſpeare repeats his uſe of the word in Trailut and Crefſidn, where 
Ajax ſays he will pheeſe the pride of Achilles; and Love wit in the A. 
emit employ+ it in the ſame ſenſe. STEEvEens. 


pa lo these a man, is to beat hm; to give him a pheeve, is, o give 
hers” b'm 4 knock, la the Chances Antonio ſays of Don John, ** [ felt him 
os 0 my Imail guts; lam ſure he has feaz'd me.” Mason. 

«the K louze or taase had the lame fignification. See Florio's Itahan 
100 Qiona'y, 1598: „ Arruffare, To 1ouze, to tug, to bang, or rib- 
* bille one,” Ma low k. 

— i — n? rogues :] That is, vagrants; no mean ſellowe, but gentle- 
_ men, Joy yow. 

10 0 One Willam Sly was a performer in the plays of Shakſpeare, as ap- 
ace; * iſt of comedians prefixed to the ſolio, 1623. This S 
ket a ie mentioned in Heywond's Afor's Vindication, He was aito 
layed "g thoſe to whom James | granted a licence to ac at the Ghz 
1 | heute in 1603. Sygkvrus. 


thy Paucas pallabris;] Sly, as an ignorant fellow, is purpoſely c12de 
mi languages out of his knowledge, and Knock the words out of 
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Haſt. You will not pay for the glaſſes you have bur! 

SH. No, not a denier: Go by, 8. Jeronimy;=Cou 
thy cold bed, and warm thee 7. 

ie. 1 know my remedy, 1 muſt go fetch the think 
borough s. [Ex 


H. 


> joint, The Spaniards ſay, pecal falabris, i. e. few words : as they 
likewiſe, Ceſſa, i e. be quiet. THzoBALD, 

Ibis is a burleſque on The Spanyh Tragedy, or Hieronyms is wil 
again : * What net device have they deviſed now Pocas pallabrys" 
In the comedy of the Rearing Girl. 1611, n cut-purſe makes uſe of th 
ſame words. Again they appear in the Wiſe Woman of Heg ſder, 16h, 
and in ſome otheis, but ate always appropriated to the lowelt charaden, 

STEEVEN, 
- let the xworld ſlide :) This exprefſion is proverbial, Ii is udn 
B. and Fletchei 's Hit woithout Money : 
—— Wwilkyou:go drink, 
« And'/et the world flide, uncle?“ STervens. 
© — yer Have buiſt ?] To %% ard to breech were anciently (yn: 
menus. Palſtaff ſays—tbat John of Gaunt burſt Shailow's head % 
cicwding in among the marſhal's men.” Again, in Selima n and Perſe: 
God ſave you, fir, you have %% your ſhin.” STEEVEN 
Furſt is Hill uſed or broke in the north of England. Rutp. 
7 Ge by, S. Jerenimy:— Ge to thy 'cold bedy and warn thee.) Mi. 
Theobald is ſurprized ai the ſtupidity of former editors, who, be 1% 
h ve cvined a ſaint here. But ſurely Sly, Whorin a preceding ſpeech 
n ade to ſay Richard for Wilham, faucas pallabris for fpreas pal na 
d& c. may berailowed here to miſquote a paſſage from the tare play i 
which thet ſcrap of Spaniſh is found, viz, the Spaniſb Tragedy. he 
va'ter wards introduces a taint in for m.— The ſrilitude, bewerer ſlight 
' between Jerenin y and 8. er ho in Sly 's dialect would be Jereꝶ; 
may be {uppoled he occaſion of t!e blunder. e does not, cone 
rr can to ad refs the heſteſs by the name of Jeronimy,as Mr Thecbil 
fuppoied, but merely to quote a line fri m a popular play. Nym, Fl 
and many other of Shekipeare's low characters quote {craps of play u 
e;uab infidelity, 
There ae two peſſages in The Sant Tragedy here alluded to. One 
quoted by Mr. Thee bald: 
« Hiers, Net l: Hieronymo, beware; ge by, go by." 
„ne this cther : 
© What outcry calls me from my naked bed?“ 1 
Sly's'makiog Jeropimy a {aint is turely not mote extravagant than 
exhorting his hoſtels to go to her cold bed to warm herieit; of Ceciant 
that he will go to his cold bed for the ſame p.rpoſe; for pe 
Hitronymo, he here addrefies himie!t. Fr 
In King Lear, Edgar when he aſſumes the madman, utter: oy 
words that are here put into the mouth of the tinker ; * Hump) p 
to thy cold bed, and warm thee.” Malers. Take! 
Tae firſt part of the Spantilh Tragedy 1 called Jer nme. The . 1 
therefore does net ſay Jer in as a miſtake for Her nin. _—_— 
* — ] muſt po fetch the thirdborough.] The «Id copy test — 
eadber eugb. The ſemendation was made by Mr. J'becbals, aud (0 ed 


rhaps, like 


SD, — 42 — — 
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Sly, Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, Pl] anſwer him 
by law: I'll not budge an inch, boy; let him come, and 


kindly, [/ies down on the ground, and falls aſleep 9. 


Horns, Enter a Lord from hunting, with Huntſmen and 
Servants. 


; wl Lord, Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds : 
bras" brach Merriman ',—the poor cur is emboſs'd ?, . 

= M 2 And 
165 


ed on Sly's reply; © Third, or fourth, &c.“ I am not ſure that it is 
neceſſary; for we learn from a writer of great authority in legal mat- 
ters, that head%orough and thirdberough weie !yaonymous. © Every of 
theſe borſholers, (ſays I. ambard) tithing men, borowheads, hedborows, 
thirdborawes, &c. hath two ſeveral offices at this day.” —Atter deic:ib- 
ing their ancient office, (which was to ipeak, act, &c. for the other 
nine men ia the tithing,) he adds,—** As touching the latter office that 
ale bacſholders, þ-db»raws, borowheds, thirdberows, and chief pledges 
bare, it is in a manner all one with the office of a conſtable of a town 
oe pariſh, which is commonly named a petty conſtable, becauſe he is a 
(mall conſtable, in re pect of the conſtable ot hi> hundred within whoſe 
hat he is,” The Duties of Conflables, Borſbalders, Tythingmen, Cc. 
by W. Lambard. oc ago., 1604, The word headberorgh might therefore 
nmediately bring the other name to Sly's mind, and perhaps ſufficient» 
ly accounts for his reply, without any change. However, the emea- 
don having been followed by ſeveral other editors, from a diſtruſt in 
My own opinion | tov have adopted it. MAL nx. 
Halli aſlzep,) The ſpurious play already mentioned, begins thus: 
Exter a Tapfler, beating 2ut of hit dre Slie drunken, 
| . You whoreſon drunken flave, you had beſt be gone, 
And empty your drunken paunch ſomewhere elle, 
* For 'n this houſe thou ſhalt not reſt to night. [Exit Tapſter. 
„e. Tilly vally ; by crifee Tapſter Ile feſe en anne: 
Fals the Vocher pot, and all's paid for: looke you, 
4 [dg drinke it of mine owne inttigation. Omne bene, 
Heere lle lie ah le: why Tapiter, I lay, 
N Fill a freſh cuhen heere: | 
| Heigh ho, hee: e's good warme lying. [He fal'es afl:epe, 
Ester a noble man and hi nen from hunting” STugvens. 
i Brach Merriman, the poor cur 15 emboſi'd,] | believe, Hach Mer- 
_ only /derrim in the brach. So, in the old ſ»gg, “ Cow 
1 is very good cow.” Brach, however. appears to hive been 
* ry - kind of hound, Tn en old metrical ch ter granted by Ed- 
b., -vMteilor ta the hundred of Cholmer and Dancing, in Eſſex, 
dre are the W O following lines: 


eine 
ec bil 
P, 
n 


« Tour 
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And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd brach, 
Saw'ſt thou not, boy, how Silver made it good 3 
At the hedge-corner, in the coldeſt ſault? 
would not loſe the dog for twenty pound. 
1. Hun. Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord; 
He cried upon it at the mereſt loſs, 
And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent ; 
Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. 
Lord. Thou art a fool; if Echo were as fleet, 
J would eſteem him worth a dozen ſuch. 
But ſup them well, and look unto them all ; 
To-morrow I intend to hunt again. 
1. Hun, I will, my lord, 
Lord, V/ hat's here? one dead, or drunk? See, doth bs 
breathe ? 


« Four greyhounds and fix bratcher, 
« For hare, foxe, and wild cattes.” G 


Merriman ſurely could not be deſigned for the name of a female 
the canine ſpecies, STLEvens. 

The word 1s certainly uſed by Chapman in his Gentleman Ihe 
comedy, 1606, as ſynonymous to bitch: * Fenus, your brach there, u 
ſo proud, &c.” So alſo our author in X. Heary . P. I: * I'd nd 
hear Lady, my brach, howl in {riſh.” Mr. Tollet was of opinion tþ 
the term brach was ſometimes applied to males, and that it meant“ 
haund of eminent quickneſs of ſcent.” Mr. Pope underſtood by it a h 
in gencral. The ſtructure of the paſſage before us, and the manner! 
which the next line is connected with this [And couple, &] added 
the circumſtance of the word brach occurring in the end of that lng 
incline me to think that Brach is here a corruption, and that the ku 
before us began with a verb, not a noun. MALONE. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads, Leech Merriman, that is, apply ſome remed 
to Merriman, the poor cur has his j:tnts ſwell'd, Perhaps we my 
read, Bathe Merriman, which is, I believe, the common prattice 
huniſmen; but the preſent reading may ſtand : 

— tender well my hounds : 
Brach—Merrinan—the poor Cur it imbeſt, Jon Non. 

2 — the poor cur is embols'd,] A hunting term, When 4 deer 
* bard run and foams at the mouth, be is ſaid to be emboſ1'd. T. Wai 

From the Spaniſh, des embocar, to caſt out of the mouth. —Dr. J 
ſon ſeems to have conſidered it as derived from beſſe, Fr. a tumour. 

have again the ſame expreſſion in An'ony and Cl-opatra * 
ke boar of Theſſaly 
«K Was never ſo emboſr'd.” MaLloxs. : 

3 be Silver made it good] This, I ſuppoſe, is a technical | 

It occurs likewiſe in the 23d ſong of Drayton's Po/yo/bion : 


„What's offer'd by the fi; ſt, the other good doth nale.“ STEVE 
2. N 
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2. Hun. He breathes, my lord: Were he not warm'd 
with ale, 

This were a bed but cold to ſleep ſo ſoundly. 

[ird, O monſtrous beaſt ! how like a {wine he lies ! 

rim death, how foul and loathſame is thine image! 

rs, I will practiſe on this drunken man. — 

Vhat think you, if he were convey'd to bed, 

Vrap'd in ſweet cloaths, rings put upon his fingers, 

\ moſt delicious banquet by his bed, 

and brave attendants near him when he wakes, 

ould not the beggar then forget himſelf ? 

1. Hun. Believe me, lord, I think he cannot chooſe. 

2. Hun. It would ſeem ſtrange unto him when he wak'd. 

Lord. Even as a flattering dream, or worthleſs fancy. 

Then take him up, and manage well the jeſt := 

any him gently to my faireſt chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures: 

Balm his foul head in warm diſtilled waters, 

And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging ſweet : 

Procure me muſick ready when be wakes, 

To make a dulcet and a heavenly ſound ; 

And if he chance to ſpeak, be ready ſtraiglu, 

Aud, with a low ſubmiſhve reverence, 


oth be 


fernale 
Uber, 


eres my 


'd by, —What is it your honour will command? 
_ Let one attend him with a ſilver baſon, 


Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper, 


it 4 houl 


manner 

J added ed fay,—Will't pleaſe your lordſhip cool your hands? 
that eme one be ready with a coſtly ſuit, 

ide VO nd aſk him what a parel he will wear; 

„ rene bother tell him of his hounds and horſe, 

we i 40d that his lady mourns at his diſeaſe : 


prattice WW berſaade him, that he hath been Junatick ; 


Aad, when he ſays he is—, ſay, that he dreams 4, 
For 


ON, 
1 deer 
T. W 
Dr.) 


* Ard, when he ſays he i, ſay that he dreamt,] i. e. when he ſays 
in ſuch or ſuch a man, as the matter may turn out. | 
. Seevens would read, 
And when he ſays he's pcor, ſay that he dream. 


* _ no doubt that the blank was intended by the author. It is ob- 
. le that the metre of the line is perfe& without any ſupplemental 
l the Tempef + fir blank is found, which Shakſpeare there 
allo 


haica! ! 


Sri 


2. H 
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For he is nothing but a mighty lord. 
This do, and doit kindly 5, gentle firs ; 
It will be paſtime paſſing excellent, 
If it be huſbanded with modeſty. 

t. Lun, My lord, I warrant you, we'll play our part, 
As he ſhall think, by our true diligence, 
He is no leſs than what we fay he is. 

Lord. Take him up gently, and to bed with him; 
And each one to his office, when he wakes.— 

[ Some brar out 8 V% . A trumpet found; 

Sirrah, go ſee what trumpet 'tis that ſounds :— 


[ Ext Servant 


Pelike, ſome noble gentleman ; that means, 
Travelling ſome journey, to rcpoſe him heie.— 


Re-enter Servant. 


How row? who is it? 
Ser. An it pleaſe your honour, 
Players that offer ſervice to your lordſhip, 


Lord. Bid them come near: 
/ 


Enter Players, 


Now, fellows, you are welcome. 
1. Play, We thank your honour. 
Lord. Do you intend to ſtay with me to-night? 
2. Play, do pleaſe your lordſhip io accept our dut) 


7, 


Lord. 


alſo certainly intended ;—** I ſhovld know that voice; it ſhould be 
but he is crown'd, and thele are Cevils,” MALONE. _ » b 
Periaps the ſenter ce is left imperfect, becauſe be did not kno 
what name to call him. BLacx:Tovwe. 
5 — 442 it kindly, ] i. e. naturally, Maso. / 3 
9 — modeſty.} By medefly is meant mederaticn, without ſufferiog 
merriment to break into an exceſs, Jounson, bt clave 
" — {9 accep! our duty.) It was in thole times the cuſtom © Ne 
to t:avel in companiety and offer their ſervice at great houſes. Jon 


I. 
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Lord. With all my heart. This fellow I remember, 
ince once he play'd a farmer's eldeſt fon ;— 
Twas where you woo'd the gentlewoman ſo well; 
| have forgot your name; bur, fare, that part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. 
1. Play. I think *, 'was Soto that your honour means. 
Lord. Tis very true thou didſt it excellent, 
Well, you are come to me in happy time; 
The rather for I have ſome ſport in hand, 
Wherein your cunning can aſſiſt me much, 
There is a lord will hear you play to- night: 
Bat I am doubtful of your modeſties; 
Leſt, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
(For yet his honour never heard a play,) 
You break into ſome merry paſſion, 
And ſo offend him; for I tell you, firs, 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient, . 
i. Play. Fear not, my lord; we can contain ourſelves, 
Were he the verieſt antick in the world, 
Lord. Go, lirrah, take them to the buttery “, 


urch, 


val. 


And 


In the fifth Earl of Nortbumberland's Hinſebels Book, (with a c 
hib | was h-noured by the late ducheſs,) the following article v.- 
eus. The book was begun in the year (512; 

* Reward- to Playars, 

* ſtem, to be payd to the ſaid Richard Gowge and Thomas Percy for 
Revs to players for p'ayes playd in Chryſtinmas by ſtranegers in my 
houſe after xxd. every play by eſtimacion somme xxx1ij s. iid. Which 
Js 3poynted to be payd to the ſaid Richard Gowge and Thomas Percy 
t!h- laid Chriſtynmas in full contentacion of the ſaid rewardys xxxIij s. 
. STEEVENS. 

6 i. Pliy. I think, &c.] To this ſpeech Sa is inadvertently pre- 
ined in the old copy. SA or Sinkler was an actor in the ſame com - 
pany with Shakipeare, &c.—He is introduced together with Burbage, 
Condell, l. owin, &c. in the Induction to Marſton's Maſcontent, 1604, 
4 vas alſo a performer in the entertainment entitled The Seven Dead- 
ie Sins, Mr, Tyrwhitt ſome years ago pointed out the error, 

1 ö Malone. 
* can be no doubt that Sinklo was the name of one of the players, 
5 n as Crept in both here and in the Third Part of Henry VI. inſtead 

ne name of the perion repreſented. Again at the concluſion of the 
* Part of King Henry IV. Fn er Sinklo and three or four offi- 
e. dee the quarto, 16c0, TVAWUI Tr. 

' = lake them to the bultery,] Mr. Pope had probably theſe words in 
„ oughts, when he wrote the following paſſage of his preface: 
Je top of the profeſſion were then mere players, not gentlemen of 
de they were led into the buttery by the ſte ward, not placed = 

e 
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And give them friendly welcome every one; 
Vet them want nothing that my houſe affords — 


Exeuni Servant and Playen, 
virrah, go you to Bartholomew my page, [ to a Servant, 


Ind fre him dreſs'd in all ſuits like a lady: 
'i'hat done, conduct him to the drunkard's chamber, 
Ard call bim—madam, do him obeiſance. 
ell him from me, (as be will win my love,) 
He bear himfelf with honourable action, 
Sus h as he hath obſerr'd in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accompliſhed ; 
duch duty to the drunkard Jet him do, 
v ith ſoſt low tongue 9, and lowly courteſy; 
And fay,— What ſis't your honour will command, 
Wherein your lady, and your humble wife, 
Day new her duty, and make known her love ? 
And then—with kind embracements, tempring killes, 
And with declining head into his boſom, — 
Bid him ſhed tears, as being over-joy'd 
To ſce her voble lord reſtor'd to health, 
Ho for tins ſeven years hath eſteemed him 
No better than a poor and loathſome beggar: 
Ard if the boy have not a woman's gift, 
Jo rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 


the ſord's table, on the lady's toikette.” But he feems rot to hare cb. 
ferved@ that the players here intredured are frellers ; and there 1510 
r-alon to fuppoſe that gur authors, Heminge, Burbage, Condell, &, 


v.ho were licenſed by King James, were treated in this manner, 
Malext 


Vit ſoſi low tengue—] So, in King Lear : 
* Her voice was ever ſof!, 


„ Gentle and %; an excellent thing in woman.” Mar- 


1 # bs fer this ſeven years bath eſlee ned im] That the port (i 
Mr. Theobal4) deſigned, the tipker's ſuppoled lunacy ſhould be 1 
ten years ſtanding at leaſt, is evident from two parallel paſſages 10 the 


Hay to that purroſe.“ He therefore read fur twice leven yeu's: 
in both thoſe paſſages the term: mentioned is fifteen, not fourteen, 


The ferFants may well be ſuppoſed to forget the precile yo 
bictated to them by their maſter, or, as is the cuſtom of ſuch nn 
to aggravate what they have heard. There is therefore, in my of 10100 


no need of change, MALonE. 


Our author rarely reckons time with any great correAnels. bob 


Foa ad Or land: forget the true hour of heir ee 
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An onion * will do well for ſuch a ſhift ; 

Which in a napkin being eloſe convey d, 

Shall in deſpight enforce a watry eye. 

See this diſpatch'd with all the haſte thou canſt ; 

Anon I'll give thee more inſtructions. — [Exit Servant. 
I know, the boy will well uſurp the grace, | 

Voice, gait, and action of a gentlewoman : 

long to hear him call the drunkard, huſband ; 

And how my men will ſtay themſelves from laughter, 

When they do homage to this ſimple peaſant, 

Il in to counſel them: haply, my preſence 

May well abate the over-merry ſpleen, 
Which otherwiſe would grow into extremes; [Exeunt, 


pen. 
vant, 


S CE N E IL 


A Bedchamber in the Lord's Houſe *. 


dx is diſcovered ® in à rich night gown, with attendants ; 
ſune with apparel, others with baſon, ever, and other 
appurtenances. Enter Lord, dreſs'd lite a Servaut. 

re obs 


e 1+ (0 
ll, &, 
act. 

4 LONG 


H. For God's ſake, à pot of ſmall ale 5, 
1. Serv. Will t pleaſe your lordſhip drink à cup of ſack ? 
NM 2. Serv. 


LONE, 

et (ſays 
of fours 
io the 
s, But 
k year's 


* Ar onion—)] It is not unkkaly that the onion was an expelient uſed 
h the aQtors of imerludes. Jouns>w, * 

S in Antony and Cleopatra : ** The tears live in an onion that ſboald 
Vater this jorrow.”” STEEVENS. E 

* Bedchamber, & e] Fro the original ſtage · due ion in the firft 
"| appears that Sly and the other perſon* mentioned in the lodac- 


eriod - 
verſo 3 ineatce to be eth ibned here, and dur ag the repreſeme tion 
o ioo, k rg in à balcony above the fago. The dire Jion here is: 
tnd 3 the drunktard with attendants, &c.* So afterwatds at the 
Boi * 10 ſcene— “ The Preſenters above ſpeak.” Ser The Account 
tments, el theat es, Vol. I. Matlones 


8 i q covered. &.] Thus in the original play: “ Enter two 
dle and banquet on it; 2% tw other with Slie aſlecpe in 4 
5, tichlie 2pparelled; and the muſick plaieng,” 


£vanh 


An 


„ Ore. 
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2. Serv. WilPt pleaſe your honour taſte of theſe cn. 
ſerves ? | 
3. Serv. What raiment will your honour wear to-day? 
Sly. 1 am Chriſtophero Sly; call not me—honour, tf 
tordfhip : I ne'er drank Tack in my life; and if you give ne 
any conſerves, give me conferves of beef: "NOer aſk me wha 
raiment I'll wear; for I have no more doublets than bach, 
no more ſtockings than legs, nor no more ſhoes than feet; 
nay, ſometimes, more feet than ſhoes, or ſuch ſhoes as ny 
toes look through the overleather. R 
Lord. Heaven ceaſe this idle humour in your honour! 
O, that a mighty man, of fuch deſcent, 
Of fach poſſeſſions, and ſo tigh-eſteem, 
Should be infuſed with ſo foul a ſpirit ! 


©« One. So, firha, now go tall my lord; 

And tel] him ali things ate ready as he will'd it. 

Another. Set thou lome wine upon the boord, 

„% Anditen lle go tetch my lod preſently, [Exit 


„Enter the Lord and his men, 


„Lord. How now, what is all things readie ? 
* One. Yea, my lord. 
« Lord, Then ound the muſick, and lle wake him ſtrait, 
And fee vou do as earl} | gave in charge. 
My !o:d, my lord, (he fleepts ſoundly my Jord. 
* Slie: Taphter, give's a little hnell ia e: heigh ho. Th 
* Lord. Here's wine, my hid, the puteſt of the grape. 
Site, For which lord? 
Les d. For your honor, my lord. ; 
„ She, Who I, an 1a lord ?— What fine appare!]. have Legat! 
\* Lerd. More richer far your honour hach to weare, 
„% And if it heat you 1 will fetch them Rraight. 
© Wil. And it your hon ur plea e to rige abroad, 
e fetch your luſtie ſteege more ſwift of pace 
„Then winged Pegsius in aH his prize, 
© That tan ſo {wittiie over erſian plaines. 
„% Tom. And if your honeur g leaſe 4o hunt the deete, 
„% Your hounds andert adie coupled at the doe, 
Who in running will oretake the ow. ©= 91 
„ And maks the ong bie thus tygre broken-winde fd.) ETEEVENS 
5 — ſmall ale,) This beverage id menttoned in the, accounts 0 * 
Station: rs' Comfaay, in the yedr ig 8 ;—* For a ſtange of ſmall alt=" 
I ſup ofe it was what we cow call /mail beer, no mention of that Luk 
te gp made en the ſame becks, thurgh ** duble bete, and duble dae 
al,“ ze frequently fe coded. STEEYENS. 1 7 +, 8+) 5.6 
It rear rom The Captain, ty Beaumont and Fletchen Ad! * 
1:,4nal le dec 4 0c: 6 beer Weſt: ! YAO LY FPOWE ICEIE S. MAT ' 
| ©: aus „ 1 4% 85 


* 


* 
- 
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HH. What, would you make me mad? Am not | Chriſtopher 
Sly, old Sly's ſon of Burton-heath ; by birth a pedler, by 
education a card- maker, by tranſmutation a bear: herd, and 
now by preſent profeſſion a tinker ? Aſk Marian Hacket, the 
fr ale-wife of Wincot ©, if ſhe know me not: if ſhe ſay I 
am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for Heer ale, ſcore me up 
for the lying'ſt knave in Chriſtendom. What, I am not 
beſtraught 7 ; Here's — 

4. Kr. O, this it is that makes your lady mourn. 

2. Ser. O, this it is that makes your ſervants droop. 

Lord. Hence comes it that your kindred ſnun your houſe, 
As beaten hence by your ſtrange lunacy. 

0, noble lord, bethink thee of thy birth ; 

Call home thy ancient thoughts from baniſhment, 

And baniſh hence theſe abje& lowly dreams: 

Look, how thy ſervants do attend on thee, 

Each in his office ready at thy beck. 

Wilt thou have muſick ? hark! Apollo plays, [ Mufick, 
And twenty caged nightingales do (ing : 

Or wilt thou ſleep ? we'll have thee to a couch, 

Softer and ſweeter than the luſtful bed 

On purpoſe trimm'd up for Semiramis. 


Eu. 


, Brrten-heath— Marian Hacket, the fat ale-wiſe of Wincet,) 
[ uipet we ſhou'd read—Barten-beath, Barton and tod mancot!, or, 
10 is vulgarſy pronounced, HFoncet, are both of them in Gloſterſhice, 
tear the refictence of Shak (reare's old enemy, Juſtice Shallow. Very 
prodably too, this fat ale-wite might he a real chiratter. STEEVENS. 

W./necette is a village in Warwickſhir”, with which Shakipezre was 
vel! acquainted, near Stratford. The houſe kept by our genial hoſſ else, 
Fill remains. but is at preſent a mill. The meaneſt hovel to which 
Skipeare has an alluſion, intereſts curioſity, and acquires an im- 
Prince: at |-aſt, it becomes the objedt of a poctical actiquarizn's in- 
quines, T. WarTtowv. 

There is likewiſe a village in Warw'ckſhire called Burton Haſlings, 
Amon Sir A. Cockoyn's poems (as Dr. Farmer and Mr. Steevens 
re odterved) there is an e| igram on Sly and his ale, addreſſed to Mr. 
Cement Fiſher of Winret. The text is undoubted]y right. 

There is « village in Warwickſhire called Bren on the Heath, where 
Ar. Do er, the founder of the Cotſwold games, lived. Mato. 
= am net teltravght:] B fraught ſcerns to have been lynony- 

a de 10 dl aug ht, or diflraQed. - See Mirſheu's Di cr. 1617 : 

3 A Lat. ( iſtractus mente. Vi. Mad and Bedlam.” MA LON. 
"TC 18 00 v-rh extant from which the participle beflraug bt can be 
Fimed, In Albicn's Enzlard, however by Warner, 1602, and in Lord 
dure)! Tauſlat'on of the 4th bock of Vir gie“ ZEncid, Imect with the 
aas el ly Shakſpeare. STEEYER?, | 

Say, 
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Say, thou wilt walk; we will beſtrew the ground: 
Or wilt thou ride? thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
Their harneſs ſtu1ded all with gold and pearl. 
Doſt thou love hawking ? thou haſt hawks, will ſoar 
Above the morning lark: Or wilt thou hunt? 
Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 
Abd fetch ſhrill echoes from the hollow earth. | 
1. Ser. —9 chou wilt courſe; thy greyhounds are 3 
wi 
As breathed ſtays, ay, fleeter than the roe. 
2. Her. Doſt thou love pictures? we will fetch thee 
| ſtraight | 
Adonis, painted by a running brook z 
And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; 
W hich ſeem ro move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving ſedges play with wind. 
Lord. We'll ſhew thee Io, as ſhe was a maid; 
And how ſhe was beguiled and ſurpris'd, 
As lively painted as the deed was done. 
3. Ser. Or Dapbne, roaming through a thorny wood; 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds : 
And at that ſight ſhall- fad Apollo weep, 
So work manly the blood and tears are drawn. 
Lord. Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord: 
Thou haſt a lady far more beautiful 
"Than any woman in this waining age. 
1. Ser. And, till the tears, that ſhe hath ſhed for ther, 
Like envious floods, o'er-ran her lovely face, 
gn was the faireſt creature in the world; 
And yet the is inferior to none. 
Sly. Am la lord ? and have I ſuch a lady? 
Or do F dream ? or have I dream'd till now? 
1 do not Jeep 7 | fee, I hear, | ſpeak ; 
I ſmell ſweet favours, and | feel ſoft things ;— 
Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed; 
And not a tinker, nor Chriſtophero Sly .— 
Well, bring our lady hither to our fight ; 
And once again, a pot o' the ſmalleſt ale. 
2. Ser, WilPr pleaſe your mighrineſs to wah your hands! 
[ Servants preſent an ewer, Laſon, aud napkit, 
O, tow we joy to fee your wit reſtor'd! 
O, that once more you knew but what you are! 
Theſe hſteen years you have been in a dream; 
Or, WI. en you wak'd, fo wak'd as if you ſlept. 
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dy. Theſe fifteen years! by my fay, a goodly nap. 
But did I never ſpeak of all that time! | 
1. Ser. O, yes, my lord; but very idle words ;— 
For though you lay here in this goodly chamber, 
Yet would you ſay, ye were beaten out of door; 
And rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe ; 
And ſay, you would preſent her at the leet ', 
Becauſe ſhe brought ſtone· jugs, and no ſeal'd' quarts ;— 
Sometimes, you would call out for Cicely Hacker. 
Sy. Ay, the woman's maid of the houſe. | N 
3. Ser. Why, fir, you know no houſe, nor no ſuch maid; 
Nor no ſuch men, as you have reckon'd up,—— | 
As Stephen Sly, and old John Naps of Greece“, 
And Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernell; 


ey 


= ket,] At the Court-leet, or courts of the manor. Jon, 

The let is the Court-leet, or View of frank pledge, held anciently 
ance a year Within a particular hugdred, manor, or lordſhip, before the 
teward of the leet. Sce Kitchin o» Courts, qth edit. 1663. The 
nde of the matters of the charge which enſue,” ſays that writer, on 
Court Leets, p 21. are enquirable and preſentable, and are alſo 
puniſhable in a leet.” He then enumerates the various articles, of 
which the following is the twenty-feventh : © Alſo if tiplers fell by 
err diſhes, or meaſures ſealed, or not ſealed, is inguirable.” See 
uo Character iſmi, or Lenton's Leaſures, amo. 1631 : He [an in- 
ſumer] transforms himſelfe into ſeveral ſhapes, to avoid ſuſpicion of 
ine-belders, and inwardly joyes at the fight of = blacke pot or Juege,. 
kawing that their ſale by ſealed guaris ſpoyles his market 

MALONE., 
9 — 7:hn Naps of Greece,] A hart of Greece was a fat hart. 
Cralſe, Fr. So, in the old ballad of Alam Bell,. &c. 
Eche o them flew a hart of graece.” 
Again, in Ive, Sele Papers, at the coronation fe ſt of Elizabeth of 
N of king Henry VII. among other d ſbes were capons of 
gh Greece,” 

Perhaps this exp: effion was uſed to imply that John Nops (who might 
have been a lea! character) was @ far nan or as Poins calls the aſſoci- 
nes of Fa ftaff Trejaus, Joba Naps might be oalled a Grecian or ſuch 
woher reaſon, STRRVE MS. 

Por % Jeb Naps of Greece, read—old John Naps o' the Green. 

BLACKSTONE. 
hands! Tre addition ſeems to have been a common one. So, ig our author's 
| napkin. Ih, V P. il: * Who is next?—Peter Bullcalf of the Green,” 

| * Len den Chanticleer s, a comedy, 16899. 2 ballad entitle ** George 

be Green” is mentioned. Again, in our 2uthor*s K. Henry IV. P. Ii: 

deſeech you, fir, to countenance William Viſor of Woncot, agaiaft 

— Ferkes 0 the Zill.”—The emendation propoſed by Sir W. 
IR was allo ſuggeſted in Theobald's e litiony and adopted by Sir 
mer, MALOB&. . 
And 


bee, 
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And twenty more ſuch names and men as theſe, 
Which never were, nor no man ever ſaw. 
Sly. Now, Lord be thanked for my good amends ! 
All. Amen. | 
Sly. I thank thee ; thou ſhalt not loſe by it. 


Enter Page, as a lady, with attendants *, 


Page: How fares my noble lord ? 
Sly. Marry, I fare well; for here is cheer enough, 
Where is my wife ? 
Page. Here, noble lord ; What is thy will with her? 
Sly. Are you my wife, and will not call me—huſband? 
My men ſhould call me—lord ; I am your good-man, 
Page. My huſband and my lord, my lord and huſband; 
Jam your wife ia all obedience.  _ | 
Sly. I know it well: — What muſt I call her? 
Lord. Madam. . 
Sly. APce madam, or Joan madam ? | 
Lord. Madam, and nothing elſe ; ſo lords call ladies, 
Sy. Madam wife, they ſay, that 1 have dream'd, 
And flept above ſome fifteen-year or more. 
Page. Ay, and the time ſeems thirty unto me; 
Being all this time abandon'd from your bed. 
Sly. lis much ;—Servants, leave me and her alone.— 
Madam, undreſs you, and come now to bed. 
Page. Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you, 
To pardon me yet for a night or two; 
Or, if not ſo, until the ſun be ſet: 
For your phyſicians have expreſsly charg'd, 
In peril to in eur your former malady, 
That I ſhouid yet abſent me from your bed: 
I hope, this reaſon ſtands for my excuſe. | 
Sy. Ay, it ſtands ſo, that I may hardly tarry fo long: 
But I would be loth to fall into my dreams again; 1 W 
therefore tarry, in deſpight of the fleſh and the blood. 


this Indaf11%, 
hor of the 4 
tly on d 


Et Enter Page, Ec. ] Here, as in the preceding part of 
Shakipeare has purſyed the track marked out by the aut 
Taming of a Sbrew; always, however, improving g'ea 
miginzl. Malo. 


uli 
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Enter à Servant. 


Ser. Your honour's players, hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy, en 
For ſo your doctors hold at, very meet; | 
Seeing too much ſadneſs hath congeal'd your blood, 
And melancholy is the nurſe of frenzy, | 
Therefore, they thought it good you bear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, _ 
Which bars a thouſand harms, and lengthens life. | 

Sly. Marry, I will; let them play it: Is gat 2 com- 
monty * a Chriſtmas gambol, or a tumbling trick? 

Page. No, my good lord; it is more pleaſing ſtuff. 

HH. What, houſhold ſtuff ? 

Page. It is a kind of hiſtory. 

Sly. Well, we'll ſee't: Come, madam wife, fit hy my ſide, 
and let the world ſlip z we ſhall ne'er be younger. 

[ T hey fit down, 


AC TL. SCT NAI. 


Padua. # public Placr. 


Enter LuoENTIO and Txanto. 


Luc, Tranio, ſince—for the great deſire J had 
Toe fair Padua, nurſery of arts, — 
lam arriv'd for fruitful Lombardy 3, 
lhe pleaſant garden of great Italy; 


* ata commonty—] Commont!y ſor comedy. STESVERs. | 
— for fruitful Lombardy,} Padua is a city of kombardy, 
STERVIENG, 


And, 
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And, by my father's love and leave, am arm'd 
With his good will, and thy good company, 
My truſty ſervant, well approv'd in all; 
Here let us breathe, and happily inſtitute 

A courſe of learning, and ingenious ſtudies. 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 

Gave me my being, and my father firſt, 

A merchant of great traffick through the world, 
Vincentio, come of the Bentivolii 5. 
Vincentio's ſon 5, brought up in Florence, 

It ſhall become, to ſerve all hopes conceiv'd 7, 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds : 
And therefore, Franio, for the time I ſtudy, 
Virtue, and that part of philoſophy 

Will 1 apply 5, that treats of happineſs 

By virtue lpecially to be atchiev'd. 

Tell me thy mind: for I have Piſa left, 

And am to Padua come; as he that leaves 

A ſhallow plaſh, to plunge him in the deep, 
And with Aer ſeeks io quench his thirſt, 


Tra 


4 — ingenious Aedies.) | rather think it was written ingenuow fit 
dies, but of this and a thouſand ſuch obſervations there is lit ry 
| B on. 

In Cole's Dictionary, 1677, it is rematked—“ ingenwous 200 ingen. 
ous are often con ound ed“ Thus in The Bird in a Cage, by Shirley, 
1633—“ deal rageniouſl,, ſweet lady.” REI». | 

5 Vincentio, com? of the Bentivelii,) The old copy reads Vini. 
tic:1—-, The emendation ws made by Sir T. Haamer. I am pot lu! 
that it is right. Our author might have written 

Vincentio's ſon, come of the Bentiv«lii, ; 

If that be the true reading, this hne ſhould be connected with the 
following, and a colon placed after cd in the preceding line; 4s is the 
caſe in the viiginal copy, uh ch adds ſo 11e ſupport to the emendauos 
now propoſed : 

Vincentio's Jen, come of the Bentivolii, 
Vincentio's ſon. brought up ia Flos ence, 
It ſhall become, &c. MAL xe 

6 Vincentio's ſon, &c ] Vincentic': is here uſed as 2 quadri 
Mr Pope, | uppo e no peicerving th e, unneceſſarily ted Vine 
h15 tor, which has been too haltily adopted by the ſubrequent —_ ; 

7 — e ſerve all hopes conceiv'd,) To fulfil the expeQations of bu 
friend. Malu. 8 * 

$ Y-rtue, and that part of bileſepby, &c ] Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
after bim Dr Waiburton, read—70 virtue: but formerly ply 209 400 
were indifterently uſed, as to ply or p his fludies. Jens. 9 


iſyl'abie, 


ennie 
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Tra, Mi perdonate 9, gentle maſter mine, 
im in all affected as yourſelf ; 
lad that you thus continue your reſolve, 
o ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy. 
Daly, good maſter, while we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no flocks, I pray; 
Or ſo devote to Ariſtotle's checks “, 
As Ovid be an outcaft quite abjur'd : 

alk logick with acquaintance that you have, 
And practice rhetorick in your common talk; 
Muſick and poeſy uſe, to quicken you; 
The mathematicks, and the metaphyſicks, 
Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you : 
No profit grows, where is no pleaſure tab en; 
In brief, Gr, ſtudy what you molt affect. 

Luc. Gramercies, Tranio, well doſt thou adviſe. 
If, Biondello, thou wert come aſhore, 
We could at once put us in readineſs ; 
And take a lodging, fit to entertain 
doch friends as time in Padua ſhall beget. 
But ſtay a while: What company is this? 
Tra, Maſter, ſome ſhow, to welcome us to town, 


17 fig- 

t. ini. 

| NSOF, 4 % * 

iir „ in The Nice Nastes, an ancient interlude, 1860: 
burley, * Oye children, let your time be well ſpent, 


* Applye your learning, and your elders obey." 
Again, in Cafcoigne's Suppeſer, 1566 : 1 feare he applyer his ſtudy 
ſ that he will dot leave the minute of an houre from his booke.”? 

i MALONS. 
9 Mi perdenate,} Old copy Me pardenato. The emendation was 
luppeſted by Mr. Stcevens. Matont. | 
' = Ariftetle"s checks) are, I ſappoſe, the harſh rules of Ariſtotle, 

STEsEVENS. 

Such as tend to check and reſtrain the indulgence of the paſſions. 

5 Maron. 
Tranio is here deſcanting on academical learning, and mentions by 
me fix of the ſeven liberal ſciences. 1 ſuſpea this to be a miſ- print, 


wy Made by ſorne copyiſt or compoſitor, for ethicks, The ſenſe confirms it. 
_ 0 BLACKSTONE. 
088, Talk kgick—] Old copy—Balk—, Correfted by Mr. Rowe. 

of bis MaLons, 
x, 100 

of/Þ - 


80 
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Enter BarTisTA, Carnanma, Brancs, Gremio, ad 
HoxrTens10, LuctwTio and Trxaxio Hand aſide, 


Rap. Gentlemen, importune me no farther, 
For how I firmly am reſolv'd you know; 
hat is, — not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, 
Before I have a huſband for the elder: 
If either of you both love Catharina, 
Becauſe I know yon well, and love you well, 
Leave ſhall you have to court her at your pleaſure, 
Gre, To cart her rather: She's too rough tor me: 
There, there, Hortenſio, will you any wife? 
Cath. I pray you, fir, [to Bar. ] is it your will 
To make a ſtale of me amongſt theſe mates ? 
Hor. Mates, maid | how mean you that? no mates ſu 
ou, 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mould. 
Cath. I'faith, fir, you ſhall never need to fear; 
I wis, it is not half way to her heart: 
But, if it were, doubt not, her care ſhould be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool, 
And paint your face, and uſe you like a fool, 
Hor. From all ſuch devils, good Lord, deliver us! 
Gre. And me too, good Lord! 
Tra. Huſh, maſter ! here is ſome good paſtime toward; 
That wench is ſtark mad, or wonderful froward. 
Luc. But in the other's ſilence do I ſee 
Maid's mild behaviour and ſobriety. 
Peace, Tranio. 
Tra, Well ſaid, maſter ; mum! and gaze your fl. 
Bap. Gentlemen, that | may ſoon make good 
What [ have ſaid, - Bianca, get you in: 
And let it not diſpleaſe thee, good Bianca; 
For I will love thee ne*er the lefs, my girl. 
Cath. A pretty peat * ! tis beſt 


Put finger in the eye,—an ſhe knew why, Jin 


2 A pretty peat!] Peat or pet is a word of endearment from fe 
Iinthe, as if it meant—preuy liule thing. Jon ns. 


This 
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Bian, Siſter, content you in my diſcontent.— 

Sir, to your pleature humbly 1 ſubſcribe : ; 

My books and inſtruments ſhall be my company; 

On them to look, and practiſe by myſelf. * 

luc, Hark, Tranio! thou may'ſt hear Minerva ſpeak. 
leide. 


Hor. Signior Baptiſta, will yoo be ſo ſtrange 3 ?- 
Sorry am I, that our good will effects 
Bianca's grief, 
Gre, Why, will you mew her up, 
Signior Baptiſta, for this fiend of hell, 
And make her bear the penance of her tongue ? 
Bap. Gentlemen, content ye; I am reſolv'd:— 
Goin, Branca. [Exit BilaNCa. 
And for I know, ſhe taketh moſt delight 
In muſick, inſtruments, and poetry, 
Schoolmaſters will I keep within my houſe, 
Fit to inftrut her youth.—-If you, Hortenſio.— 
Or ſignior Gremio, you,—know any ſuch, 
Prefer them hither z for to cunning men ! 
| will be very kind, and liberal 
Tomine own children in good bringing-up z 
And ſo farewel. Catharina, you may (tay ; 
For | have more to commune with Bianca. | Exits 
Cath. Why, and, I truſt, 1 may go too, May I net? 
What, ſhall I be appointed hours; as though, belike, 
| knew not what to take, and what to leave? Ha! [Exit, 
Gre, You may go to the devil's dam; your gifts 5 are ſo 
good, here is none will hold you. Their love is not fo 
peat, Hortenſio, but we may blow our nails together, and 


d; 


This word is, I believe, of Scotch extraction. I find it in one of the 
proverbs of that country, where it ſignifies darling. ** He has fault of 
i vite, that marries mats pet.“ i; e He is id great want of @ Wife who 
Marries one that is ker mother's darling. STEVENS. 

e firange ?] That is, ſo odd, ſo diffe:eat from others in your 
condug. Jonson. | ; 

2 te cunning men] Cunning had not yet loſt its original ſigniſi cation 

ung, learned, as may be obſerved in the traaſlation of the Bible. 
5 ; Jonrneov. 

k Pan gifts] Gifts for end:wwments, MaLons. 
14 _ love is mt fo great] Perhaps we ſhould read Tur love. 
* - manner of writing, yr ſtood for either their or,your., The 
' 115 the third loſio and ſome modern editors, with, I think, leſs pro- 
of 2 „cad our, If their love be right, it myſt mean—the good will 
* 2aftilta and Bianca towards us. MALONE, | 

faſt | 


Fl 

i 

* 

N 

| 

| 
1 9 
1 | 


yet again have acceſs to our fair miſtreſs, and be happy rinl 
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faſt it fairly out; our cake's dough on both ſides. Far 
wel :— Yet, for the love I bear my ſweet Bianca, if I can by 
any means light on a fit man, to teach her that wherein ye 
delights, I will wiſh him to her father 7. 

Hor. So will I, ſignior Gremio: But a word, I py, 
Though the nature of our quarrel yet never brook'd pati, 
know now, upon advice, it toucheth us both,—that we may 


in Bianca's love, — to labour and effect one thing *ſpecially, 

Gre. What's that, I pray? 

Hor. Marry fir, to get a huſband for her ſiſter, 

Gre. A huſband | a devil. 

Hor. | ſay, a huſband. | 

Gre. I ſay, a devil: Think'ſt thou, Hortenſio, though 
her father be very rich, any man is ſo very a fool to be mat 
ried to hell ? ; 

Hor. Tuſh, Gremio! though it paſs your patience, and 
mine, to endure her loud alarums, why, man, there be god 
fellows in the world, an a man could light on them, would 
take her with all faults, and money enough. 

Gre. I cannot tell: but 1 had as lief take her dowry with 
this condition, —to be whipp'd at the high croſs ere 
morning. 1 | 

Hor. Faith, as you ſay, there's ſmall choice in rotten ap 

es. But, come; fince this bar in law makes us friends 
it ſhall be fo far forth friendly maintain'd,— till by helping 
Baptiſta's eldeſt daughter to a huſband, we ſet his youngelt 
free for a huſband, and then have to't afreſh. —Sweet Bianca! 
— Happy man be his doles! He that runs faſteſt, gets the 
ring. w ſay you, ſignior Gremio ? 

Gre. T am agreed : and *would I had given him the bel 
horſe in Padua to begin his wooing, that would thorougi) 


07 I <vill with him ts her father.) i. e. I will recommend bim. 800 
in Much ads abut nothing * 8 
To w//b him wreſtle with affect on. REID. 2 
8 — Happy man be his dole I] A proverbial expreſſion. It is uſed u 
Damon and Fithias, 1582. Dole is any thing dealt out or diſtribuied, 
though ite original meaning was the proviſion given away at the dovri 
great men's houſes, STEE VES. . 
In Cup:d's Revenge, by B and Fletcher, we meet with a ſiwilar ei · 
pr eſſion, which may ſerve to explain that before us: Then happy ut 
be his fortune!” i. e. May his fortune — that of 2 * 


yo 
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woo her, wed her, and bed her, and rid the houſe of her. 
Come on. [Exeunt GRE. and Hos. 
Tra. [advancing.] I pray, fir, tell me,—ls it poſſible 
That love ſhould of a ſudden take ſuch hold? 
Luc, O, Tranio, till I found it to be true, 


a, 
a ] never thought it 3 or likely; 
may But ſee ! while idly 1 ſtood looking on, 
ind found the effect of love in idleneſs: 
y. And now in plainneſs do confeſs to thee, 


That art to me as ſecret, and as dear, 

As Anna to the queen of Carthage was,— 
Tranio, | burn, | pine, I periſh, Tranio, 

If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl: 
Counſel me, Tranio, for I know thou canſt ; 


mat. Aſt me, Tranio, for I know thou wilt. 
Tra. Maſter, it is no time to chide you now; 
and Affection is not rated ? from the heart: 
poo If love have touch'd you, nought remains but ſo, 
yould Redime te captum quam queas minimo *. 
Luc, Gramercies, lad; go forward: this contents 
with The reſt will comfort, for thy counſel's found. 
every Tra. Maſter, you look'd ſo longly on the maid, 
Perhaps you mark'd not what's the pith of all. 
0 27 Luc. O yes, | ſaw ſweet beauty in her face, 
ends, duch as the daughter of Agenor * had, 
ping That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
agel When with his knees he kiſs'd the Cretan ſtrand. 
aca! Tra. Saw you no more? mark'd you not, how her ſiſter 
ts the Began to ſcold ; and raiſe up ſuch a ſtorm, 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din ? 
e belt Luc, Tranio, I ſaw her coral lips to move, 
ughly And with her breath ſhe did perſume the air ; 


dacred, and ſweet, was all | ſaw in her. 


. 857 9 — ir nt rated] is not driven out by chiding. Matovx. 
| Reime te captum quam queas minimo.] Our author had this line 

om Lilly, which I mention, that it may not be brought as an argu- 
uſed i ment of his learning. Jon NSN. | 
bug Dr. Farmer's pamphlet affords an additional proof that this line was 
ours uken from Lilly, and not from Terence; becaule it is quoted, as it ape 
pears in the grammarian, and not as it appears in the poet. It may be 
lar el · wed, that captus et, habet, is not in the ſame play which furniſhed the 
py n Wotation. STEVENS, 


* = daughter of Agener—] Europa, for whoſe ſake Jupiter trans? 
formed himſelf into a bull, STEEVENS, * ; 


Tra. 
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Tra. Nay, then, ' tis time to ſtir: him from his range. 
I pray, awake, ſir; If you love the maid, 
Bend thoughts and wits 10;atchieve her, Thus it ſtands; 
He: elder ſiſter is ſo curſt and ſhrewd, 
That, till the father id his hands of her, 
Maſter, your love muſt: live a maid at home; 
And therefore has he cloſely me d her up, 
Becauſe ſhe ſhall not be annoy'd 3 with ſuitors, 
Luc. Ah, 'Tramo, what a cruel father's he! 
But art thou not advis'd, he took ſame care 
To get her cunning ſchoolmaſters to inſtruct her? 
Tra. Ay, marry, am I, fir; and now 'tis plotted, 
Luc. I have it, Tranio. 
Tra. Maſter, for my hand, 
Both our inventions meet and jump in one. 
Luc. Tell me thine ſirſt. 
Tra. Vou will be ſchool-maſter, 
And undertake the teaching of the maid: 
That's your device. 
Luc. It is: May it be done? 
Tra. Not poſſible; For who ſhall bear your part, 
And be in Padua here Vincentio's ſon ? 
Keep houſe, and ply his book; welcome his friends; 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them? 
Luc. Baſta *; content thee; for | have it full. 
We have not yet been ſeen in any houſe ; 
Nor can we be diſtinguiſh'd: by our faces, 
For man, or maſter : then it follows thus; 
Thou ſhalt be maſter, Tranio, in my ſtead, 
Keep houſe, and port 5, and ſervants, as I ſhould : 
I will ſome other be; ſome Florentine, 
Some Neapolitan, or meaner man of Piſa, 
* Tis hatci'd, and ſhall be fo :—Tranio, at once 
Uncaſe thee ; take my colour'd hat and cloak: 
When Biondello comes, he waits on thee ; 
But I will charm him firſt to keep his tongue. | 
Tra. So had you need. [They exchange habith 


3 — De ſhall not be annoyy'd—] Old, copy—ihe . will not. Correded 
by Mr. Rowe. MaALons. 

4 Baſta ;] i. e. % enqugh; Italian and Spaniſh, STEEL VEN 

5 — port, ] Port, is figure, thaw, appearance. Jonson, 
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In brief, Gr, ſith it your pleaſure is, 
TAnd | am ty'd to be obedient ; 
(For ſo your father charg'd me at our parting ; 
Be ſerwiceable to my ſon, quoth he, 
Although, I think, twas in another ſenſe,) 
am content to be Lucentio, 
Becauſe ſo well | love Lucentio. 
Luc. Tranio, be ſo, becauſe Lucentio loves: 
And let me be a ſlave, to atchieve that maid 
Whoſe ſudden ſight hath thrall'd my wounded eye. 


Enter BioxDEL Lo. 


Here comes the rogue.—Sirrah, where have you been? 
Bion. Where have | been ? Nay, how now, where are you? 
Maſter, has my fellow Tranio ſtol'n your cloaths ? 
Or you ſtol'n his? or both? pray, what's the neus? 
Luc, Sirrah, come hither ; tie no time to jeſt, 
And therefore frame your manners to the time. 
Your fellow I ranio here, to fave my life, 
Puts my apparel and my countenance on, 
And | for my eſcape have. put on his; 
for in a quarrel, fince ! came aſhore, 
| kill'd a man, and fear I was deſcty'd ©: 
Wait you on him, I charge you, as becomes, 
While I make way from hence to ſave my life : 
You underſtand me ? 
Bin, Ay, fir, ne'er a whit. 
Luc, And not a jot of Hranio in your mouth; 
Tranio is chang'd into Lucentio. 0 
Bon. The better for him; Would, I were ſo too! 
Tra. e I 7, *faith, boy, to have the next with 
after, — 


That Lucentio indeed had Baptiſta's youngeſt daughter. 


end fray I was deſcry'd :] i.e, T fear I was obſ- rv'd in the act 
A kl ling him. The editor of the thi:d tolio reads—T am deicry'd ; 
wech ha. been adopted by the modern editors, MALoxe. | 

& would J.—] The old copy hay—ceuld, Cort ected by Mr. Rowe. 


Matrox. 


But, 
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But, ſirrah, — not for my fake, but your maſtery, 
adviſe a | 
You uſe your manners diſcreetly in all kind of companig; 
When I am alone, why, then I am Tranio ; 
But in all places elſe, your maſter * Lucentio. 
Luc. Tranio, let's go :— 
One thing more reſts, that thyſelf execute; 
To make one among theſe wooers : If thou aſk me why, 
Sufficeth, my reaſons are both good and weighty, 
; xen 
1. Ser. My lord, you nod; you do not mind the * 
Sly. Ter, by ſaint Anne, do 1. A good matter, ſurth; 
Comes there any more of it ? 
Page. My lord, *tis but begun. a 
Sly. *Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam 10) 
Wauld, *twere done ! 


8:CE NS Ih 
The ſame. Before Hortenſio's Houſe, 


Enter PETRUCH1oO and Gauulo. 


Pet. Verona, for a while I take my leave, 
To ſee my friends in Padua ; but, of all, 
My belt beloved and approved friend, 
Hortenſio; and, I trow, this is his houſe ;— 
Here, firrah Grumio ; knock, I ſay. 


3 —- your maſter—] Old copy—yeu maſter, CorreQed by the edi 
of the ſecond folio, MALONR. : 

9 — goed and weighty.) The diviſion for the ſecond aQ of this pl 
is neither marked in the foliv nor quario editions. Shakipear® ecm 
to have meant the firſt act to conclude here, where the ſpeeches di 
Tinker are introduced; though they have been hitherto throw" 61 
end of the firſt act, according to a modern and arbitrary _ s 

1 Exeunt.] Here in the old copy we have—** The Preſenters ＋ 
ſpeaks.” — meaning S'y, & c. who were placed in 2 balcony raiſed 6 4 
back f the ſtage. After the words—** Would it were done, the # 
ginal direction is— They fit and mark. MALONE. Gn 
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Cru. Knock, fir! whom ſhould I knock? is there any 
nan has rebus*'d your worſhip * ? 
Pit. Villain, ſay, knock me here ſoundly. 
Cru. Knock you here 3, fir ? why, fir, what am I, fir, 
bat | ſhould knock you here, fir ? 
Pet, Villain, I fay, knock me at this gate, 
nd rap me well, or Pl knock your knave's pate. 
Cru. My N is grown quarrelſome :—I ſhould knock 
ou firſt, 
nd then | know after who comes by the worſt. 
Pet. Will it not be? 
Faith, ſirrah, an you'll not knock, PII wring it; 
Il try how you can /, fa, and ſing it. 
[ He ring: Gu mo by the ears. 
Cru. Help, maſters 4, help! my maſter is mad. 
Pet. Now knock when I bid you: firrah ! villain! 


Enter HorxTEx $10. 


Hr, How now? what's the matter? - My old friend 
rumio! and my good friend Petruchio !- How do you 
lat Verona? 

Pet. Signior Hortenſio, come you to part the fray ? 

n tulto il core bene trovato, may I ſay. 

tr. Alla noſtra caſa bene venuto, 

lala bonorato fignor mio Petruchio. 

le, Cramio, rife ; we will compound this quarrel. 


Jar rebus'd your eyorſb pF] What is the meaning of rebur'd 7 
ob Falle print tor ab? Trawulrr. | 

Keek you bere,—] Grumio's pretenſions to wit have a ſtrong re- 
Mlance to thoſe of Dromio in the Comedy of Errert; and this cir- 
mance makes it the more probable that theſe two plays were written 
o great diſtance of time fram each other. MAaLomws. | 
Ha, maſte:s—)] The old copy reads—here; and in ſevera] other 


ſeems es la this play miſtreſt, inſtead of maſters, Cortected by Mr. Theo- 
ye 1 . la the Mis. of 0 iati 

; the e Ms. of our author's age H was the commoa abbreviation 
wa to tht and Miſtreſi. Heace the miſtake. See the Merchant of 


Ate, AQ V. 1600, and 1623: 


bod. « 

TTL Wha bo, N. [Maſter] Lorenzo, and M. [Miſtreſs] Lorenzo.“ 

ers ab" | Marlon. 
ſed at be 


Vol. V. N G 
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Gru. Nay, "tis ne matter, what he *leges in Latin 3 
If this be not a lawful cauſe for me to leave his ſervice= 
Look you, fir,—he bid me Knock him, and rap him ſoundy 
ſir: Well, was it fit for a ſervant to uſe his maſter ſo ; being 

chaps, (for aught I ſee) two and thirty,—a pip cuts! 

hom, would to God, I had well knock'd at £0 
Then had not Grumio come by the worſt. ' 
Pet. A ſenſeleſs villain Good Hortenſio, 
I bade the raſcal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart to do it, 

Gru. Knock at the gate? O heavens !— 

Spake you not theſe words plain, —Sirrah, knock me bert, 
Rap me here, knock me well, and knock me ſoundly ? 
And come you now with—knocking at the gate ? 

Pet. Sirrah, be gone, or talk not, 1 adviſe you. 

Hor. Petruchio, patience; | am Grumio's pledge: 
Why, this is a heavy chance twixt him and you; 

Your ancient, truſty, pleaſant ſervant Grumio. 
And tell me now, ſweet friend, —what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? 

Pet. Such wind as ſcatters young men through the world 
To ſeek their fortunes farther than at home, «+, 

Where ſmall experience grows. But, in a few 7, 
Signior Hortenſio, thus it ſtands with me: 
Antonio, my father, is deceas'd; 

And I have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 

Haply to wive, and thrive, as beſt I may: 
Crowns in my purſe I have, and goods at home, 
And ſo am come abroad to ſee the world. 

Hor. Petruchio, ſhall I then come roundly to thee, 
And wiſh thee to a ſhrewd ill-favour'd wife? 


5 — what he leges in Latin.] i, e. | ſuppoſe, what he allege | 
Latin. STEKVENS: 

cannot help luſpecting that we ſhould read—** Nay, "tis n0 malle 
what be l-ges in Latin, if this be rot a lawful cauſe for me to leave fs 
ſervice. Look you, fir.” —That is, *Tis no matter what it la, if # 
be not a lawful cauſe, &c. TYXWUITr. | 

6 = a pipout The old copy has—peepe, Corrected by Mr Pope 


Mitre 


7 But in a few, ] In a few, means the ſame as in foort, * 


Soy in K. Henry IF. Part 11: 
&« {on few his death, whoſe ſpirit lent a fire—,” STi 


Thou d 
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10u'dit thank me but a little for my, counſel: 
Aud yet ['l] promiſe thee ſhe Mall be rich, 1. 
And very rich : but thou rt too much my friend, 
Ang I'll not wiſh thee to her. | 

Pt. Signior Hortenſio, 'twixt ſuch friends as we, 
Few words ſuffice : and, therefore, if thou know 
ne rich enough to be Petruchio's wife, 
As wealth is burtben. of my wooing dance *,) 
ge ſue as foul as was Florentius? love ?, 


rt, 
$ (4; wealth is burthen of my weoing dance)] The barthen of a dance 
$40 expreflion which I bave never heard ; the $urihen of bis Wwogtng 
ug had been more proper. JOHNSOV, 

5 Be ſbe as foul as was Florentins'*-love,) I ſuppoſe this alludes to che 
bory of a Florentine, which is met with in an old book, called, 4 
Fiu/ard Notable Things, and perhaps in other Collections. © He was 
wiſhed over-night with the luſtre of Jewels, and was mad till the mar - 
age was ſolemniaed; but next morning, viewing his lady before ſhe was 
o gorgeouſly trim'd up—ſhe was ſuch a leane, yellow, rivell'd, de- 
umd creature, that he never lived with her afterwards.” Farmer. 
The alluGon is to a ſtory told by Gower in the firft book De Confeſſione 
mantis, Florent is the name of a knight who had baund himlelf to 
ry a deformed hag, provided ſhe taught him the ſolution of à riddle 
2 which his life depended. The f.llowiog is the deſcription of her: 


« Florent his wofult heed vp lifte, 

And ſaw this vecke, where that ſhe ſe, 
* Which was the lothell wighte 

4 That ever man caſte on his eye: 

Hir no'e baas, hir browes hie, 

„Hir eyes ſmall, and depe ſette, 

Hir checkes ben with teres weite, 

* And rivelyn as an empty ſkyn, 

* Hangyng downe unto the chyn ; 

Hir lippes ſhronken ben for age, 
There was no grace in hir vilage. 

* Hir front was narowe, hir lockes hore, 


world, 


alleges | * She loketh foorth as doth a more: 

Hir neck is ſhorte, hir ſhulders courbe, 
o mate * That might a mans luſte diſtourbe: 
leave hi * Hir.bodie great, and no thyog ſmall, 
p, if tf And ſhortly to deſeri ve bir all, 
| © She hath no lith without a lacke, 
Mr, Pope * But like unto the woll ſacke: &c.”— 
lan " Though ſhe be the foule/te of all, &c." 
o& V 


This ſtory might have been borrowed by Gower from an older natra- 
" 10 the G Romanorum. See the latroduQtery Diſcourſe to the 
aterbury Tales of Chaucer, laſt edit. Vol. IV. p. 1<3. STEVEN. 


Jon 


rtr 


Thou d N 2 At 
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As old as Sibyl, and as curſt and ſhrewd 
As Socrates' Xantippe, or a worſe, 
She moves me not, .or not removes, at leaſt, 
Affection s edge in me; were ſhe as rough 
As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſeas: 
come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua. | 

Gru. Nay, look you, fir, he tells you flatly what by 
mind is: Why, give him gold enough, and marry him 1 
a puppet, or an aglet-baby -; or an old trot with neter 
tooth in her head, though ſhe have as many diſeaſes as tw 
and bfty horſes 3 : why, nothing comes amiſs, ſo mong 
comes withal. | | 

Hor. Petruchio, ſince we have ſtept thus fas in, 
will; continue that I broach'd in jeſt. 
J can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 
With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous; 
Brought up, as beſt becomes a gentlewoman : 
Her only fault (and that is—faulrs enough ?,) 
Is, —that ſhe is intolerable curſt, 
And ſhiewd 5, and froward; ſo beyond all meaſure, 
That, were my ſtate far worſer than it is, ak 7 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

Pet. Hortenſio, peace; thou know'ſt not gold's eſſect:— 
Tell me her father's name, and *tis enough; 
For 1 will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 


1 — were ſbe as rough] The old copy reads were ſhe ir a5 roy 
CorreQed by the editor of the ſecond folio, Matows. 

2 — an aglet-baby;) was « (ma | image or head cut on the tig of 4 
point, or lace. That ſuch figures were ſometimes appended to them, 
Dr. Warburton bas proved by a paſſage in Mezeray, the Prench lille 
rian:—“ portant meme fur les arprulleres [points] des petites te es de 
mort.“ MALCNE, 

1 — a* many diſeaſe: ar i403 and fifty herſer:] I ſuſpec this pallage 
to be corrupt, though | know not how to reQify it.— The fifty 4. 
of a berſe m io have been proverbial. So, in ihe Ter iſbire 2177 
166: „O tumbling jade ! the ſpavia o'ertake thee! the fifty diſeaſe 
ſtop thee!”” MaLovs. ns 

4 — and that 15—taults encugh,)] Ard that one 18 itſelf a ho 
faul:s. The editor of the ſecond folio, who has been copied of 3 


lublequent editors, unneceſſari y reads—and that is Faul 9 


1:40, The 
Mals, 


Hor. 


5 — firew'd,] here means, having the qualities of a % 
adjective is now uled only in the lenle of acute, intelligent. 
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Yr. Her father is Baptiſta: Minola,, 

An affable and courteous gentleman-; 

Her name is, Catharina Minola, 

Renown'd in Padua for her ſcolding tongue. 

Pet, | know her father, though k know not her; 

And he knew my deceaſed father well ;— 

I will not ſleep, Hortenſio, till I ſee her; 

And therefore let me be thus bold with you, 

o pive you over at this firſt encounter, 

Ualeſs you will accompany me thither. 4 

Cru. I pray you, fir, let him go while the humour, laſts: 

O my word, an ſhe knew him as well as I do, ſhe. would 

miak ſcolding would do little good upon him: She may, 

perhaps, call þim half a ſcore knaves, or ſo: why, that's 

nothing ; an he begin once, he'll rail in his rope-tricks “. 

PI! tell you what, ſir, —an ſhe ſtand him but a little, he 

wil throw a figure in her face, and ſo disfigure her with it, 

tht ſhe ſhall have no more eyes to ſee withal than a cat 7: 

You know him not, fir, +; 9 | 
Hur. 


+ i 


rail in bit rope-tricks.) Sir T. Hanmer rexdi=in his re- 
rick, But the old copy is certainly right, Repery or rope=tricks 01i- 
ginally lignified abuſive . nguage, Without any determinate idea; fuch 
Ngu1ge 43 parrots are taught to ſpeak. ' So, in Hudibra: + 7 


* Could tell What ſubt'leſt parrots mean, wm 

That ſpeak, and think" contrary'cleang , ay 
What member 'tis of whom they-ralk, * 

* When they cry rope, and walk, knave, walk.“ 


The following paſſage in . Wilſon's Art of Rheterigse, 1553, ſhews 
hit this was the meaning of the term; Another good fellow ia the 
wuntrey, being an officer and maiour of 4 tonne, and deſirous to ſpeak 
Ike a fine learned man, having juſt occafion to rebuke à runnegate fel- 
low, ſaid alter this wiſe in a"great heate : Thou yngram and vacation 
tare, if | take thee any more within the circumciſion of my dampna» 
Fon, will ſo cor epte thee that all vacation knaves ſhall take ill ſample 


rough. 


2 of 1 
chem, 
Hillo⸗ 
te'es de 


paſt J (ap 2 author in the margin calls —“ rope-ripe chiding.“ 
diſedſ# ay-day, a comedy by Chapman, 1611 : | 

rage! Lord]! how you role in your rope- ripe terms,” Malone, 
dijeajf In Remes and Juliet, Shakipeare uſes repery for roguery, and there - 
bolt o 1 wrote rope-tricks. Rope-tricks we may ſoppoſe to mean 

* g vol which the contriver would deſerve the rope. SrrEVY Aus. 

" = that ſhe ſball have no more eyes to ſee wia, than a cat :Þ The 
08h * of this paſſage I do not underſtand. This animal is remark- 
** 10 "r the kecnneſs of its ſight, Probably the poet meant to have 
. cat in à bottle. Of this diverſion ſee an account in Much 


ad about ning, Act I, to the note on which the fol- 
lowing 
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Hor. Tarry, Petruchio, J muſt go with thee ; 

For in Baptiſla's keep 3-my treaſure is: 

He hath the jewel of my life in hold, 

His youngeſt daughter, beautiful Bianca ; 

And her Withholds from me, and other more? 

Suitors to her, and rivals in my love: 

Suppoſing it a thiog impoſſible, 

(For — defects t have before rehears'd,) 

That ever Catharina will be wood, 

Therefore this order hath Baptiſta ta en; 

That none ſhall have acceſs unto Bianca, 

Till Cacharine tbe curſt have got a huſband. 
Gru. Catharine the curſt! | 

A title ſor a maid, of all titles the worſt. 
Hor. Now ſhall my friend Petruchio do me grace; 

And offer me, diſguis d itrfober robes, 

To old Baptiſta as à ſchool- maſter 

Well ſeen d tmafick , to iuſtruct Bianca: 

That ſo | may by this device, at leaſt, 

Have leave and leiſure to make love to her, 

And, unſuſpeRed, court her by herſelf, 


lowing paſſages may be added from a poem called Cree, # Pf 
gui Night-cap,. er an Antidote for the Hrad- abe, 262 h. 4d: 

„ Pairer than any flake in Grey's-iane field, Sec, 

„ Guarded with gunners, bill- en and 2 rout 

* Of bow-men bold, which 4d cat de . 
Again, ibid ; | | 

© Nor 6h the top u ca mount was frath'd 

Or forme wilde beaſl that ge er before wit tam d; 

* Made at the charges of ſome arctier ſtout, 

To have his name canofiz'd in the clout.” 


Thiele ioffagces ſerve to ſhew that it was cuſtomary to ſhoot it fil 
tous as well as real cats. STEzvens. L „ dll the ſhall 
It may mean, that he (hall ſwell up her eyes wee, til eo 
| ſeem to peep with a coftratted pupil, like a cat in the light, 74 
8 — in Baptiſla's keep—] Keeb is cuſtody. The ſtroogeft par 
ancient caſtle was called the Fee. Sftxtvans. ; 

9 — and other more] And, * hich appears to have been wid 
omitted in the old eopy, was ſupplied by Dr. Thirlby z who like w 
formed the metre of this paſſage. Marons. ia Spenſer" 

t Well ſeen in au.] Ses is verſed, praftiſed. 80, in 
Faery Queen, b. iv. c. ii: * 

% Well ent in every ſciente that mote dee.” STzEVE 


Eat 


— . 
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ker Geemioz with him LycexTio diſguis'd, with 
books under his arm. 


Gru. Here's no koavery ! See; to beguile the old folks, 
how the young folks by. their heads together ! Maſler, 
maſter, look about you: Who goes there? ha. | 


truchio, ſtand by a while. 1 ; 
Gru. A proper ſtripling, and an amorous ! [They retire. 
Gre, O, very well; J have perus'd the note. | 

Hark you, fir ; I'll have them very fairly bound: 

All books of love, ſee that at any hand; 

And ſee you read no other lectures to her: 

You underſtand me: Over and beſides 

Signior Baptiſta's liberality, 

Ill mend it with a largeſs: — Take your papers too, 

And let me have them very. well perfum'd ; 

For ſhe is ſweeter than perfumę 1 

To whom they go to. Rane her * 
L.uc, Whate'er I read to ber, I'll plead for you, 

10 às for my patron, — you ſo aſſur d,) N 

As firmly as yourſelf were ſtill ig place: 

Yea, and (perhaps) with more ſucceſsful words 

Than you, anlefs, you were 2 ſcholar, fir, | 
Cre. O this learning! what a thing it is 
Gru. O this wogdcock 3 ! what ao als it is! 
Pet. Peace, firrah. _. n eg 25.360 151 
Hor. Grumio, mum! — God ſave you, fignior Gremio ! 
Gre. And you are well met, ſignior Hortenſio. 

Trow you, whither 


fav | am going ?—"To. Baptiſta Minola. 


| Gull promis 'd to enquire carefully about 
72 A ſchoolmaſter for the fair Bianca: 
| of a0 | 


And, by good fortune, 1 have lighted well 

nthis young man; for learning, and behaviour, 

it for her turn; well read in poetry, 
nd other books, —good ones, I warrant you. 


ente 
ve te- 


enſel 


Ns. 


122 any hand ] i e. at all events. STExvENs. 


be 0 this wood coc] The ſenſe this word is to be underſtood in has 
en given in a former volume. MALoNs. 
Hor. 


Euter 


Hor. Peace, Grumio: 'tis the rival of my love: —Pe- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hor. *Tis well: and J have met a gentleman, 
Hath promis'd me to help me 4 to another, 
A fine muſician to inſtru& our miſtreſs ; 
So ſhall I no whit be behind in duty 
To fair Bianca, fo belov'd of me. 
Gre. Belov'd of me,—and that my deeds ſhall prove. 
Gru. And that his bags ſhall prove. | E 
Hor. Gremio, 'tis now no time to vent our love: 
Liften to me, and, if you ſpeak me fair, 
J'l] tell you news En. good for either. 
Here is a gentleman, whom by chance I met, 
Upon agreement from us to his liking, 
Wilt undertake to woo curſt Catharine ; 
Yea, and to marry her, if her dowry pleaſe. 
Gre. So ſaid, ſo done, is well : — 
Hortenſio, have you told him all her faults ? 
Pet. | know, ſhe is an irkſome brawling ſcold ; 
If that be all, maſters, I hear no harm. 
Gre. No, ſay'ſt me ſo, friend ? What countryman ? 
Pet. Born in Verona, old Antonio's ſ6n* : 
My father dead, my fortune lives for me; 
And I do hope good days, and long, to ſee. 
Gre. O, 5 ſuch a life, with ſuch a wiſe, were ſtrange: 
Bur, if you have a ſtomach, to't o' God's name; 
You ſhall have me aſfſting you in all. 
But will you woo this wild cat? 
Pet, Will 1 live? | 
Gru. Will he woo her? ay, or I'll hang her. [of 
Pet, Why came | hither, but to that intent ? 
Think you, a little din can daunt mine ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 
Have I not heard the ſea, puff'd up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with ſweat ? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And heaven's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard ; 
Loud 'Jarums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets' clang ** 


3 „» mo) I» 


4 — help me-] The old copy read: —belp ene. STESVENS. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Matoxk. 4 by Mz 
5 — Antonio's ſen :] Old copy—Butonic's ſon. Corrected ) 


Rowe. MaLons. 
6 — and trumpets” clang ?} i. e. the clang of trumpets. n 
And 
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And do vou tell me of a woman's tongue; 
That gives not half ſo great a blow to the ear 7, 
As will a cheſaut in a farmer's fire? LE 
Tuſh, tuſh1 fear boys with bugs“. 1 
Gru. For he fears none. [afide. 
Gre. Hortenſio, hark 
This gentleman is happily arriv'd, | 
My mind preſumes, for his own good, and yours. - 
Hor, 1 promis'd, we would be contributors, 
And bear his charge of wooing, whatſoe'er. | 
Gre. And ſo we will; provided, that he win her. 


Gru. I would, I were as ſure of a good dinner. [afid:. 


- . 
** 
- 


Enter Ts an10, bravely apparell d; and Bion DELLO. 


Tra. Gentlemen, God ſave you! If I-may be bold, 
Tell me, | beſeech you, which is the readieſt way 
Lo the houſe of ſignior Baptiſta Minola ? 2 

Bim. He that has the two fair daughters 9: —is t [ofide 
i; Tra.] he you mean? 

Tra, Even he, Biondello “. 

Gre, Hark you, fir ; You mean not her io — | 

N 5 Tra. 


? == ſe great a bh to the ear, ] The old copy reads to bear, The 
emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's, M aLons. 
So, in K. Jobn : 
* Our ears are cudgell'd; not a word of his 
But baſes better than a fiſt of France.” STEEVENS, 
with bugs.} i. e. with bug-bears, So, in Cymbeline : 
» are become 
* The moral bugs ' fe 1d.” STErvans. ö 
| Inſtead of fear boys with bugs, we ſhould read, | believe, ſcare, that 
«, intimidate. Pea, in the text, is probably a miſp int in the London 
econ. To fear, however, was in our. author's time, uſed for to terrify 
or fright, Axon; | 
9 He that has the tab fair daughteys w=&c} This. ſeech ſhould 
rather be given to Gremioz to whom, with the others, Tranio has ad- 
dreſſed himlelf. TVARWRHITr. ; 
E Any be, Biondello J] Mr. Tyrwhitt would regulate this line thus: 
K ven he. Biondello !”” But | think the old copy, both here and in 
* preceding ſpeech, is right. Biondello adds to what his maſter ha- 
ad, the words—** He that has the two fair daughters,” to alceitain 
22 the perſon for whom he had enquired ; and then addteſles 
ano; * — is't he you mean?” MALONE. 
2 You mean not Ber to—] Mr. Tyrwhitt would read—you mean 
er %. Iilieve, an abrupt ſentense was intended ; or perhaps 
Shakſpe.rz 


I. 
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Tra. Perhaps him and her, fir ; What have you 10 do! 
Pet, Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, I pray. | 
Tra. I love no chiders, fit :=Biondello, let's away, 
K. Well begun, Tranid. | 
r. Sir, a word ere you go: 
Are you a ſuitor to the maid you talk of, yea, or 96? 
Tra. An if I be, fir, is it any offence? 
Gre. No, if, without mote words, you will get jk 
hence. | 
Tra. Why, fit, I pray, are not the ſtreets as free 
For me, as for you ? 
Gre. But ſo is not ſhe. 

Tra, For what reaſon, I beſeech you? 
Gre. For this reaſon, if you'll know, — 
That ſhe's the choice love of ſignior Gremio, _ 

Hor, That ſhe's the choſen of ſignior Hortenſio, 
Tra. Softly, my maſters ! if you be gentlemen, 
Do me this right, —hear me with patience. 
Baptiſta is a noble gentleman, 
To whom my father is not all unknown ; 
And, were his daughter fairer than ſhe is, 
She may more ſuitors have, and me for one. 
Fair Leda's daughter had a thouſand wooers ; 
Then well one more may fair Bianca have: 
And ſo ſhe ſhall ; Lucentio ſhall make one, 
Though Paris came, in hope to ſpeed alone. 
Gre. What! this gentleman will out-talk us all. 
Luc. Sir, give him head; I know, he'll prove a jade. 
Pet. Hortenſio, to what end are all theſe wotds ? 
Hor. Sir, let me be ſo bold as to aſk you, bu 
Did you yet ever ſee Baptiſta's daughter? 
Tra. No, ſir; but hear I do, that he hath two; 
The one as famous for a ſcolding tongue, 
As is the other for beanteous modeſty. 
Pet. Sir, fir, tht firſt's for me; let her go by. 


(44. 8 - 
l 
I 


Gre, Yea, leave that labbur to great Hercules; - 
And let it be more than Alcides' twelve. uy 


Stakſpeirs tight have written—her to ww. Trahio it bn 2640 ui 
might mean, that he w6ul4 we the father, to obtain bis confent, 1 
the daughter for herfelf. This, however, will not complete the mens. 
I incline theiefore to toy firit ſuppoſition. Maro. 


Pet 
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Pet. Sir, underſtand you this of me, inſooth j— 

The youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 

Her father keeps from all acceſs of ſuitors ; 

And will not promiſe her to any man, 

Until the eldeſt ſifter firſt be wed : 

The younger then is free, and not before. 

Tra, If it be ſo, fir, that you are the man 

Muſt ſtead us all, and me amongl(l the reſt ; 

An if you break the ice, and do this feat 3,— 

Atchieve the elder, ſet the younger free 

For our acceſs, —whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 

Will not ſo graceleſs be, to be ingrate. : 

Hor. Sir, you ſay well, and well you do conceive ;. 

And ſince you do profeſs to be a ſuitor,. 

You muſt, as we do, gratify this gentleman, 

To whom we all reſt generally beholden, ; 

Tra, Sir, I ſhall not be ſlack :- in ſign whereof, 

Pleaſe ye we may contrive this afternoon !“, 

And quaff carouſes to our miltreſs? health; 

And do as adverſaries do in law %,— 

drive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 18 

Cru. Bion. O excellent motion! Fellows, let's begone 5. 
Hor. The motion's good indeed, and be it fo j— 
Paruchio, 1 ſhall be your ben wenuto.. [ Exeunt. 


| — this feat] The old copy reads—this ſeeke, The emendation- 
vas made by Mr. Rowe. STERBVERs. 
+= contrive this after neon, ] Centrive does not ſignify here to preject, 
but to ſpend, and <vear out, As in this paſſage of Spenſer : N 
* Three ager, ſuch as mortal men contrive.“ ARBURTOVN, 
The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe of ſpendiag or wearing out in Pain» 
ler : Palace of Pleaſure. en * So. 
| Cntrive, I ſuppoſe, is from centers. So, in the Hecyra of Terence: 
' Tatum bunc contrivi diem.“ STzRVENSs. 
ar adverſaries do in law,] By adverſaries in law; | believe, our 
uthor means not ſuitors, but barriflers, who, however warm in-their 
poſtion to each other in the courts of law, live in greater harmony, 
ud frendfhip in private, than perhaps thoſe of any other of the liberal 
F\eſions. Their chents ſeldom ** eat and drink with their adverſaries. 
W friends,” Matons. 
= Pellows, let's begone.] Fellows means fellaxneſerveants., . Gr umio 
ul Biondello addreſs, each the other, and allo the. —— — 
4108. 
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aer Senn: 


The ſame. A Room in Baptiſta's Houſe. 


Enter CATHARINA and Biaxcas. 


Bian. Good ſiſter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourſclf“ 
To make a bondmaid and a flave of me; 
That I diſdain :. but for theſe other gawds 7,— 
Unbind my hands, I'Il pull them off myſelf, 
Yea, all my raiment, to my petticoat ; 
Or, what you will command me, will I do, 
So well I know my duty to my elders. 
Cath, Of all thy ſuitors, here I charge thee *, tell 
Whom thou lov'ſt beſt : ſee thou diſſemble not. 
Bian. Believe me, filter, of all the mea alive, 
never yet beheld that ſpecial face 
Which I could fancy more than any other. 
Cath. Minion, thou lieſt; Is't not Hortenſio? 
Bian. If you affect him, ſiſter, here | ſwear, 
PII plead for you myſelf, but you ſhall have him. 
Cath. O then, belike, you fancy riches more; 
You will have Gremio to keep you fair ?. 


<— =  ©—, yg 


® nor wrong yourſelf,] Do not act in 2 manner unbecoming 1 * 
and a filter. So, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : ** Mallet Ford, ih 
wrongs you.” MALONE. FE * 

7 — but for theſe other gawds,—-) The old copy reads——g90 
rected by Mr. Theobaid. Gard, he obſerves, are 191, tiikiog 0 
ments. MaLones. Ep 

8 — I charge thee,] Thee, which was accidentally omitted in 
copy, was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio, M 4 Lov, "Y 

9 — to keep you fair. I wiſh to read—to keep you fine. Bat 
word may lerve, JoHncon, 


Bi 


Blau. Is it for him you do envy me ſo? 

Nay, then you jeſt; and now I well perceive, 

You have but jeſted with me all this while : 

| prythee, ſilter Kate, untie my hands. 

Cath, If that be jeſt, then all the reſt was fo. [ frikes hers 


Enter Bar rISs TA. 


Pap. Why, how now, dame! whence grows this in- 
ſolence ?— 

Bianca, ſtand aſide ;—poor girl ! ſhe weeps :— 

Go ply thy needle ; meddle not with her. — 

For ſhame, thou hilding of a deviliſh ſpirit, 

Why doſt thou wrong her that did ne'er wrong thee ? 

When did ſhe croſs thee with a bitter word ? 

Cath. Her ſilence flouts me, and I'll be reveng'd: 


[ flies after Btaxca. 
Bab. What, in my fight ?—Bianca, get thee in. 


[Exit Bianca. 

Cath, Wilt you not ſuffer me*? Nay, now I ſee, 

She is your treaſure, ſhe muſt have a huſband ; 

I mult dance bare-foot on her wedding- day, 

And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell 7, 

Talk not to me; I will go fit and weep, _ | 

Till I can find occaſion of revenge. [Exit CATHARIN a, 
Bap. Was ever gentleman thus griey'd as | ? 

But who comes here? 


1 = hilding=-] The word hilding or hinder ling, is a low wretch; it 
is 2pplied to Catharine for the coarſeneſ> of her behaviour. Jon nson. 

* Will yu not ſuffer me?) The old copy reads— What, will, &c. 
The compoſitor probably caught the former word from the preceding 
ine. CorreQted by. Mr. Pope. MALONE. 

And, for your lave to her, lead apes in hell.) “ To lead apes” was 
in our author's time, as at preſent, one of the employments of a bear- 
herd, who often carries about ohe of thoſe-animals along with his bear: 
but | know not how this phraſe came to be applied to old maids, We 
meet with it again in Much ade about nothing : ** Therefore (lays 
beatrice,) | will even take fix-pence in earneſt of the bear-herd, and 
(end bis apes to hell,” MA LNB. 


Enter 
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Enter GxeM10, with LUcenT10 in the habit of a mean nn; 
PeT&vcHio, with HokTEensIO ar @ muſician ; ad | 
TrAnio, with BronNDELLO bearing a lute and books, Nei 


Gre. Good - morrow, neighbour Baptiſta. 
Bap. Good-morrow, neighbour Gremio: God fave yay, Jon; 
gentlemen ! | oth 
Pet. And you, good fir! Pray, have you not a daughty 


Call'd Catharina, fair, and virtuous ? 
Rap. I have a daughter, fir, call'd Catharina. Car 
Gre. You are too blunt ; go to it orderly. like 
Pet, You wrong me, ſignior Gremio ; give me leave. con 


I am a gentleman of Verona, fir, 
That, — hearing of her beauty, and her wit, 
Her affability, and baſhful modeſty, 
Her wond'rous qualities, and mild behaviour, — Un 
Am bold to ſhew myſelf a forward gueſt 
Within your houſe, to make mine eye the witneſs 
Of that report which ! ſo oft have heard. 
And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 
I do preſent you with a man of mine, 
[ preſenting Hontenbo, 

Cunning in muſick, and the mathematicks, 
To inſtruct her fully in thoſe ſciences, 
Whereof, I know, ſhe is not ignorant : | 
Accept of him, or elſe you do me wrong ; we 
His name is Licio, born in Mantua. 

ae You're welcome, fir ; and he, for your good fake: 
But for my daughter Catharine,—this I know, 
She is not for your turn, the more my grief. 

Pet. I ſee, you do not mean to part with her ;: 
Or elſe you like not of my company. 

Bap. Miſtake me not, I ſpeak but as I find. 
Whence are you, fir ? what may I call your name? 

Pet. Petruchio is my name; Antonio's fon, 
A man well known throughout all ys! J 

Bap. I know him well: you are welcome for his ſake, 

Gre. Saving your tale, Fri I pray, 


Let us, that are poor petitioners, ſpeak too :. 
Baccare! 
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vou are marvellous forward +. | 
PO. pardon. me, fignior Gremio; would fain be 
doing. 
Cre. 1 doubt it not, fir ; but you will curſe your woo- 
ing.— 
Neighbour p this is a gift very 22 I am ſure of it. 
To expreſs the like Kindneſs myſelf, that have been more 


kindly beholden to you than ys I freely give unto you 


this young ſcholar 5, ¶ preſenting Lucentio,] that hath been 
long ſtudying at Rheims; as cunning in Greek, Latin, and 
other languages, as the other in muſick and mathematicks : 
his name is Cambio z pray, accept his ſervice. 

Bap. A thouſand thanks, ſignior Gremio : welcome, good 
Cambio,—But, gentle fir, Ito Tranio. J methinks, you walk 
like a ſtranger ; May I be ſo bold to know the cauſe of your 
coming ? 

755 pardon me, ſir, the boldneſs is mine own; 

That, being a ſtranger in this city here, 

Do make myſelf a ſuitor to your daughter, 
Unto Bianca, fair, and virtudus. | 

Nor is your firm reſolve unknown to me, 

lu the preferment of the eldeſt filter ; 

This liberty is all that 1 requeſt, — 

That, upon knowledge of my parentage, 

I may have welcome mongſt the reſt that woo, 
And free acceſs and favour as the reſt. 


4 Baccare ! you are marvellous forward.) Barrare is an old proverdil 
word, uſed by John Heywood ; who hath made, what he pleaſes to call, 
'f1;rams upon 8, Take two of them, ſuch as they are: 

* Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow, 

Went that ſow backs at that Wading, trow you?“ 

* Backare, à oth Mortimer to bis fow : fe, 

* Mortimer's ſow ſpeaketh as good Latin us be.” Farmers. 
5 Ieighbour,) The old copy bas—neighbauys, Correted by Mr. 
i keobald. Malone. | 

* — | freely give unto you this young ſchalar,] The ode in Roman 
canaQers, which were certainly omitted in the old copy by the negh- 
pence of the compoſitor or tranſcriber, were ſupplied by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
If his tmendation wanted any ſupport, it might be had in the preceding 
bart of this ſcene, where Per uckte, preſenting Hor tenſio to Baptiſta, 
des almoſt the ſame form of words: 

0 And, for am entrance of my entertainment,. 
5 I do preſent you with a man of mine, 
. Cunning in muſick, &.“ 
te leave give, &c. was the abſurd correction of the editor of the 


third folio. MALON E. 
And, 


— — 
— - 
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And, toward the education of your daughters, 

I here beſtow a ſimple inftrument, 

And this ſmall packet of Greek and Latin books 7: 

If you accept them, then their worth is great. 

op. Lucentio is your name *? of whence, I pray? 

Tra, Of Piſa, lir; fon to Vincentio. | 
Bap. A mighty man of Piſa, by report; 

I know him well 9: you are very welcome, ſir.— 

Take you [zo Hor. the Tute, and you [to Luc. ] the ſa d 

books, 
You ſhall go ſee your pupils preſently. 


Holla, within !— 


7 — this ſmall packet of Greek and Latin books :] In queen Eli 
deth's time the young ladies of quality were uſually inſtruQed in the 
learned languages, if any pains were beſtowed on their minds at all 
Lady Jane Gray and her ſiſters, queen Elizabeth, & c. are trite inſtances 

PBRCY, 

8 Lucentio is your name ?] How ſhould Faptiſta know this? Perhaps 
2 line is left, or perhaps our author was negligent. Mr. Theobald ſup 
poſes they converſe privately, and that thus the name is learned; bat 
then the action muſt ſtand (till; for there is no ſpeech interpoſed be-. 
tween that of Tranio and this of Baptiſta, Another editor imagines 
that Lucentio's name was written on the packet of books, MALont. 

9 I know him welle] It appears in a ſubſequent part of this play thit 


Baptiſta was not perſonally acquainted with Vincentio, The pedant i- ] 
deed talks of Viacentio and Baptiſta having lodged together tweng Th, 
years belore at an inn in Genoa ; but this appears to have been a fees 
for the nonce; for when the pretended Vincentio is introduced, Baptills | 
expreſſes no ſurpriſe at his not being the ſame man with whom he had In 
formerly been acquainted ; and, when the real Vincentio appears, he Ani 
ſuppoſes him an impoſtor. The words therefore, know him well Thi 
mult mean, I know well who be is. Baptiſta uſes the ſame words bee Thc 
fore, ſpeakirg of Petiuchio's lather : ** I know him well; yon are ve 
come for his lake - Where they muſt have the ſame meaning; . et 
knew who he was; for Petruchio's father is ſuppoſed to have died before d0 | 
the commencement of the play. | For 
Some of the modern editors point the paſſage before us thus: 
A mighty man of Piſa; by report 
know him well.— 
but it is not fo pointed in the old copy, and the regulation feems ur 1 
neceſſary, the very ſame words having been before uſed with equal | 1 0] 
cence concerning the father of Petruchio. ; 
Again, in Timon of Athens : We know him for no lels, though de | 
are but ſtrangers to him.” MaLons. ne 
1 


Lali 
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Enter a Servant. 


Sirrah, lead theſe gentlemen 
To my daughters ; and tell them both, 
Theſe are their tutors ; bid them uſe them well. 
[Exit Servant, with Hortenſio, Lucentio, and Biond, 
We will go walk a little in the orchard, 
And then to dinner: You are paſhng welcome, 
And ſo I pray you all to think yourſelves. 
Pe. Signior Baptiſta, my buſineſs aſketh haſte, 
And every day I cannot come to woo *. 
You knew my father well; and in him, me, 
Left ſolely heir to all his lands and goods, 
Which | have better'd rather than decreas'd : 
Then tell me,—if I get your daughter's love, 
What dowry ſhall T have with her to wife ? 
Bop, After my death, the one half of my lands; 
And, in poſſeſſion, twenty thouſand crowns, 
Pat. And, for that dowry, I'll aſſure her of 
Her widowhood * be it that ſhe ſurvive me. 
I0 all my lands and leaſes whatſoever ; 
Lit ſpecialties be therefore drawn between us, 
That covenants may be kept on either hand. 
Jap. Ay, when the ſpecial thing is well obtain'd, 
That is, —her love; for that is all in all. | 
Pr, Why, that is nothing; for 1 tell you, father, 
lam as peremptory as ſhe proud-minded ; 
and where two raging fires meet together, 
[hey do conſume the thing that feeds their fury: 
Though little fire grows great with. little wind, 
lu extreme guſts. will blow out fire and all: 
o [to her, and ſo ſhe yields to me; | 
tu lam rough, and woo not like a babe. 


' And every day I cannot come to Wo.] This is the burthen of part of 
8 01d ballad, entitled The Ingenious Braggadecia : | 
, © And | cannot come every day to wooe,” STEVE XS. 
I afſure ber ef | | 
Her widewbood,—) Sir T. Hanmer reads—for her widowhood, 
\* eading of the old copy is harſh to our ears, but it might have been 
* fuaſeology of the time, Ma Lo r. | | 


Bap. 
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Bap. Well may'ſt thou woo, and happy be thy ſpeed! 
But be thou arm'd for ſome unhappy words. 

Pet. Ay, to the proof; as mountains are for winds, And 
That ſhake not, though they blow perpetually. 


Re-enter HorTExs10, with his head broken, Say, 


Bap. How, now, my friend? why doſt thou took ſo p 

Hor, For fear, I promiſe you, if | look pale. 

Bap. What, will my daughter prove a good muſician? 
Hor. I think, ſhe'll ſooner prove a foldier ; \ 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. 

Bop. Why, then thou cauſt not break her to the Jute? 

Hor. Why, no; for ſhe hath broke the lute to me, 
I did but tell her, ſhe miſtook her frets 3, 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering ; 
When, with a. moſt impatient deviliſh ſpirit, 
Frets, call you theſe ? quoth ſhe : TU fume with them : 
And, with that word, ſhe ſtruck me on the head, 
And trough the inſttument my pate made way; 
And there [ ſtood amazed for a while, 

As on a pillory, looking through the lute: 
While ſhe did call me,—rafcal fidler, - 

And—twangling Jack +; with twenty ſuch vile terms, 
As ſhe had 5 ſtudied ta miſuſe me ſo. 

Pet. Now, by the world, it is a luſty wench ; 
love her ten times more than cer | did: 
O, how Ilong to have ſome chat with her! 

Bap. Well, go with me, and be not ſo diſcomfted: 
Proceed in practice with. my younger daughter; 
She's apt to learn, and thankful for good turns.— 
Signior Petruchio, will you go with us; 


Or ſhall I ſend my daughter Kate to you ? 


3 — ber freue,] A fret is that ſtop of « muſica! inſtrument vb 
cauſes or regulates the vibration of the ſtring. Joo. 4 
4 And-»twwarugling Jack;) ack, it has been already _ tunit 
an expreſſion of contempt. Tewwangling Fack is, mean, . | 
5 — ſhe had—] In the old copy theſe words are accidentally inn 
poſed, Corrected by Mr. Rowe, MaLowe, 


Pi. 
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Pet. I pray you, do; I will attend her here,. 
[ Exeunt Bar. Gate. Tra. and Hos. 
And woo her with ſome ſpirit when ſhe comes. 
Fey, that ſhe rail; Why, then PII tell her plain, 
She ſings as ſweetly as a nightingale : 
Say, that ſhe frown ; I'll fay, ſhe looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew : * 
Say, ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 
Then l'll commend her: volubilit 
And fay—ſhe uttereth piercing 8 : 
If ſhe do bid me pack, I'II give her thanks, 
As though ſhe bid me ſtay by her a week; 
If ſhe deny to wed, I'M crave the day 
When I ſhall aſk the banns, and when be married: 
But here ſhe comes; and now, Petruchio, ſpeak. 


Enter CATHARINA, 


Good-morrow, Kate; for that's your frame, I hear. 
Cath, Well have you heard, bur ſomething hard of 
hearing 6; 
They call me=Catharine, that do talk of me. 
Pet, You lie, in faith; for you are call'd plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and ſometimes Kate the curſt ; 
But Kate, the prettieſt Kate in Chriſtendom, 
Kate of Kate-hall, my ſuper-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all cates : and therefore, Kate, 
Take this of me, Kate of my conſolation ;— 
Hearing thy mildneſs prais'd in every town, 
Thy virtues ſpoke of, and thy beauty ſounded, 
(Yet not ſo deeply as to thee belongs,) 
Myſelf am moy'd to woo thee for my wife. 


— ſhe looks as clear 


1 3 * nexvly waſb'd with d. 1 So Milton in bis 
„ There on beds of violets blue, 

6 ww 12 new- blown roſes waſh'd with dew.” MaLone. 

quibb] ett have you heard, but ſomething hard of hearing ;) A poor 
that 15 7 bere intended, It appears from many old Engliſh books 
ard * — in our author's time, as if it were written 


Cath. 
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Cath. Mov'd ! in good time: let him that moy'd ju 
hither, 

Remove you hence: I knew you at the firſt, 
You were a moveable. | | 

Pet. Why, what's a moveable ? 

Cath. A joint · ſtool 7. 

Pet. Thou haſt hit it: come, ſit on me. | 

Cath. Aﬀes are made to bear, and ſo are you. 

Pet. Women are made to bear, and fo are you. 

Cath. No ſuch jade, fir *, as you, if me you mean. 

Pet. Alas, good Kate, I will not burden thee : 
For, knowing thee to be but young and light, — 

Cath. Too light for ſuch a ſwain as you to catch; 
And yet as heavy as my weight ſhould be. 

Pet. Should be ? ſhould buz. 

Cath. Well ta'en, and like a buzzard. 

Pet. O, flow-wing'd turtle! ſhall a buzzard take thee?! 

Cath, Ay, for a turtle; as he takes a buzzard?, 

Pet, Come, come, you waſp ; i'faith, you are too angry, 

Cath, If I be waſpilh, beſt beware my ſting. 

Pet. My remedy is then, to pluck it out. dirs 

Cath. Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies. 
| Pet, Who knows not where a waſp doth wear his ſting! 
In his tail. | | 

Cath, In his tongue. 

Pet. Whoſe tongue e. 


ry OY 


— 


7 4 joint flool.) This is a proverblal expreMon 1 
* Ciy you mercy, I took you for a join'd ſtool," 


See Ray's Collefion' ETxRvens, ; 
8 No ſuch jade, fir, —) The latter word, which is not in the old cop); 
was {upplies by the editor of the ſecond folio, MAaLons. : 
Perhaps we ſhouſd read n ſuch jack, However there is authoril 
for jade in a male ſenle. Su, IN « oltman and Per ſeda, Picton ſays 0 
Baſiliſco, He juſt like a knight } He'll juſt like a jade.” Faluzt. 
So before, in p. 474: — | know, bel rove 4 fade.“ un 
9 Ay, fer a turii:, as he takes a buzzerd,) Perhaps we wa! * 
better ;— ly, for a turtle, and he takes @ buzzard, That is, he mf 
take me for a turtle, aud he ſhall find me a hawk. Jonngon. | 95 
This kind of expreiiion likewiie ſeems to have been proverbial. ty 
in the Three Leras of Lenden, 1590: ; 


14 


haſt no more ſkill, 
Than take @. faulcon for a buzzard P" STEEVENT, 


Cath: 
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Cuth. Yours, if you talk of tails *; and ſo farewel. 
Pet. What with my tongue in your tail? nay, come 


again, ' F 
ood Kate; 1 am a gentleman. 
Cath. That Pl try. [ friting him. 


pet. I ſwear, I'll cuff you, if you ſtrike again. 

Cath. So may you looſe your arms: 

If you ſtrike me, you are no gentleman ; 

And if no gentleman, why, then no arms. 

Pet. A herald, Kate? O, put me in thy books. 

Cath, What is your creſt? a coxcomb? 

P:t. A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 

Cath, No cock of mine, you crow too like a craven “. 
P:t, Nay, come, Kate, come; you mult not look fo ſour, 
Cath. It is my faſhion, when I ſee a crab nw) 
Pt, Why, here's no crab; and therefore look not ſour, 
Cath, "Chere is, there is. f $334. 3-291 ; 
Pit. Then ſhew wt me. 

Cath. Had I a glaſs, I would. 

Pt. What, you mean my face? 

Cath. Well aim'd of ſuch a young one. 

Pit, Now, by faint George, I am too young fer you. 
Cath. Vet you are wither'd, | 

Pt, "Tis with cares. 

Cath, I care not. 

P:t, Nay, hear you, Kate: in ſooth, you ſcape not fo, 
Cath, 1 chafe you, if | tarry ; let me go. 

Pt, No, not a whit; I find you paſſing gentle. 

Tyas told me, you were rough, and coy, and ſullen, 

And now I find report a very liar ; 

For thou art pleaſant, gameſome, paſſing courteous ; 

but flow in ſpeech, yet ſweet as ſpring- time flowers: 

Thou canſt not frown, thou canſt nor look aſkance, 

Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will; 

Nor haſt thou pleaſure to be croſs in talk; 


Turn if yes talk of tails;) The old copy reads alen, and it 
ſw) Perhaps be cight,—® Yours, if your talk be no better than an idle 
n Our author is very fond of uſing words of ſimilar ſounds in dif- 
int ſenſes, I have, however, foliow ed the emendation made by Mr. 
0 Which all the modern editors have adopted, MALoxx. 
=acraven.] A craver is a degenerate, diſpirited cock, STEEV, 


3 
But 
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But thou with mildneſs entertain'ſt iby wooers, 

Wich gentle conference, ſoft, and affable. 

Why does the world report, that Kate doth limp ? 

O ſlanderous world | Kate, like the hazle-rwig, 

Is ſtraight, and ſlender ; and as brown in hue 

As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. 

O, let me ſee thee walk: thou deſt not halt. 

Cath. Go, fool, and whom thou keep'ſt command 5, 
Pet. Did ever Dian ſo become a. grove, 

As Kate this chamber with her princely gait ? 

O, be thou Dian, and let her be Kate; 

And then let Kate be chaſte, and Dian ſportful! 
Cath, Where did you-ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech? 
Pet. It is extempore, from my mother-wit. 

Cath. A witty mother! witle(selſe her ſon. 
Pet. Am I not wiſe? 
Cath. Ves; keep you warm“. 


Pet. Marry, fo I mean, ſweet Catharine, ia thy bed: 


And therefore, ſetting all this chat aſide, 

Thus in plain terms :— Your father hath conſented 
That you ſhall be my wife; your dowry *greed on; 
And, will you, nill you, 1 will marry you. 
Now, Kate, I am a huſband for your turn; 

For, by this light, whereby I ſee thy beauty, 
(Thy beauty, that doth make me like thee well,) 
Thou muſt be married to no man but me: 

For | am he am born to tame you, Kate; 

And bring yau from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Conformable 5, as other houſhald Kates. 

Here comes your father; never make denial, 

I muſt and will have Catharine to my wife, 


3 Go, fool, and whom thou keep'ſi command.) This is era) the 
Hlaooauter®- tmiraroes of Theoctitus, Eid. xv. v. go. and yet | would not 


be poſitive that Shakipeare had ever read even a tranſlation of Theocritus. 
TrRWII TT. 


4 An Jet wiſe? 


Yes; keep you warm.] So, in Mach ads about nothing : „ (tt 


if be bas wit enough to keep himſelf warm,” STxzEvVENS. 
5 Aud bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Confermable, 


So before: But will you woo this wi car?” MaALoNE. 


—} Thus the old copy. The editor of the ſecond folio | 
with ſome probability reads—from a wild Kat (meaniog certain) cal), 


Re-enter 
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Re-enter Barrisra, Gr'emio, and Txaxto. 


Bap. Now, ſignior Petruchio ; how ſpeed you with my 
daughter ? | 

Pr, How but well, fir ? how but well? 

I: were impoſſible, J ſhould ſpeed amiſs. . 

Bob. Why, how now, daughter Catharine? in your 
dumps ? | | | 

Cath, Call — me, daughter? now, I promiſe you, 

You bave ſhew'd a tender fatherly regard, 

wiſh me wed to one half lunatick; 

A mad - cap ruffian, and a ſwearing Jack 6, 

That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. 

Pet. Father, 'tis thus, —yourfelf and all the world, 

That talk'd of her, have talk'd amiſs of her; 

If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy: 

For e's not froward, but modeſt as the dove; 

dhe is not hot, but temperate as the morn z 

For patience ſhe will prove a ſecond Griſſel 7, 

And Roman Lucrece for her chaſtity : 

And to conclude, —we have *greed ſo well together, 

That upon ſunday is the volley. 

Cath. I'll ſee thee hang'd on ſunday firſt, 

Gre, _ Petruchio! ſhe ſays, ſhe']] ſee thee hang'd 
irſt. 

Tra. Is this your ſpeeding? nay, then, good night our 
part! 

Pt, Be patient, gentlemen; I chooſe her for myſelf; 

|f ſhe and I be pleas'd, what's that to you? 

is bargain'd 'twixt us twain, being — 

That ſhe ſhall fill be curſt in company. 

[tel] you, tis incredible to believe | 

How much ſhe loves me: O, the kindeſt Kate! 


b=ands ſwearing Jack, ] See p. 282, n. 4. MaLoxr. 

a ſecond Griſſel;] There is a play entered at Stationers“ Hall, 
May 18, 159g, called “ The plaie of Patient Griſſel.“ Bocaccio was 
-* iDentor of the ſtory, and Chaucer copied it in his Clerke of Oxen- 
fade Tale. STEVENS, - 


She 
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She hung about my neck; and kiſs on kiſs 

She vy'd ſo faſt *, proteſting oath on oath, 

That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. 

O, you are novices ! *tis a world to ſee ?, 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew, — 
Give me thy hand, Kate: I will unto Venice, 

To buy apparel *gainſt the wedding-day':— 
Provide the feaſt, father, and bid rhe gueſts ; 

I will be ſure, my Catharine ſhall be ſine. 


Bap. I know not what to ſay : but give me your hands; 


God ſend you joy, Petruchio! 'tis a match. 
Gre. Tra. Amen, ſay we; we will be witneſſes. 
Pet, Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu ; 
I will to Venice, ſunday comes apace : 
We will have rings, and things, and fine array 
And kiſs me, Kate, we will be married o'ſunday. 
[ Exeunt PE r. and Cru. ſeveraly 


Gre. Was ever match clap'd up ſo ſuddenly ? 

Bap. Faith, gentlemen, now I play a merchant's path 
And venture madly on a deſperate matt. 

Tra. Twas a commodity lay fretting by you; 
"Twill bring you gain, or periſh on the ſeas. 

Bap. The gain I ſeek is—quiet in the match “. 


8 — en, 

She vy'd / faft,—) Vie and revye were terms at cards, now ſoper- 
ſeded by the more modern word, brag. The words were frequent.) 
uſed in a ſenſe ſomewhat remote fi om their original one. la the famew 
trial of the ſeven biſhops, the chief juſtice ſays, We mult not permi 
vying and revying upon one another.“ Farms. f 

Vie and Revie were terms at Primers, the faſhionable game in our ir 
thor's time. See Florio's Second Frutes, quarto, 1591 : 8.“ bet ci 
play at Primero then, A. What ſhall we play for? S. One ſhilling WL 
and three reſt.—l vyc it; will you hould it? A. Vea, fir, I bouid l 
and revye it : 5 

To out-vie Howel explains in bis DiQtienary, 1660, thus: * 
peur ou intimider avec un vray ou feint envy, et faire quitter le qed 
partie contraire.” MALON®. . 

9 — "tis a world to ſee, ] i. e. It is wonderful to ſee. This exprefion 


is often met with in old hiſtorians, as well as dramatick writers. 


STEVENS 


7" ture. 
1 a meacock wretch—] i. e. a timorous daſtardly crea — 0 


in the match.] Old copy=me the match, Correfed by V. 
Pope. MaLone, 


Gre 
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Cre. No doubt, but he hath got a quiet catch. 
But now, Baptiſta, to your younger daughter j— 
Now is the day we long have looked for ; 
am your neighbour, and was ſuitor firſt, 
Tra. And | am one, that love Bianca more 
han words can witneſs, or your thoughts can gueſs. 
Gre. Youngling ! thou canſt not love ſo dear as I. 
Tra. Grey-beard! thy love doth freeze, 
Gre. But thine doth fry *. 
Füpper, ſtand back; 'tis age, that nouriſheth, 
Tra. But youth, in ladies' eyes that flouriſheth. . 
Bap. . you, gentlemen; I will compound this 
ſtrife: 
Tis deeds, mult win the prize; and he, of both, 
That can aſſure my daughter greateſt dower, 
Shall have my Bianca's ſove—. 
w, ſignior Gremio, what can you aſſure her? 
Gre, Firſt, as you know, my houſe withia the city 
s richly furniſhed with plate and gold; 
Baſons, and ewers ?, to lave her dainty hands; 
My hangings all of Tyrian tapeſtry : 
In ivory cotters I have ſtuſt'd my crowns ; 
Ia cypreſs cheſts my arras, counterpoints 4, 


Vor. V. O Coſtly 


* thine dit fry.] Old Gremio's notions are confirmed by Shad- 
ll: | 


The fire of love in youthful blood, 
Lide what it kind/ed in bruſb-wvod, 
But for a moment burnt ;— 
* But les crept into aged verns, 
* It ſlwvly burns, and long remains z 
* It plows, and with a ſull.n heat, 
* Like fire in logs, it burns, and warms wi lang; 
* And though the flame be nit ſo great, 0 
* Tel is the heat as firong.” Jou neon. 


Base and exvers,—)] A baſen and exver ſeem to have been furni- 
Ive of which much account was made in our author's time. They 
were uſually of ſilver ; and probably the faſhion of theſe articles was 
. particnlarly attended to, becauſe they were regularly Exhibited to 
. _ before and after dinner, it being the cuſtom to waſh the hands 
* thoſe times, See p. 313, n. 3. MALONE. 
is counterpoints,] Theſe coverings for beds are at preſent called 
* . but either mode of ſpelling is proper. 
el felnt is the monkiſh term for a particular ſpecies of muſick, in 


Val notes of equal duration, but of different harmony, are {ct in op- 
poſit! 7 
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Coſtly apparel, rents, and canopies 5, ; 
Fine linen, Turky cuſhions bols'd with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needle-work, | 
Pewter © and braſs, and all things that belong 
To houſe, or houſe-keeping : then, at my farm, 
I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, 
Sixſcore fat oxen ſtanding in my ſtalls, 
And all things anſwerable to this portion. 
Myſelf am ſtruck in years, I muſt conſeſs; 
And, if I die to-morrow, this is hers, 
If, . whilſt I live, ſhe will be only mine. 

Tra, That, only, came well in—Sir, lift to me; 
I am my father's heir, and only ſon : 
If I may have your daughter to my wife, 
VI! leave her houfes three or four as good, 
Within rich Piſa walls, as any one | 
Old ſignior Gremio has in Padua; 
Beſides two thoufand ducats by the year 
Of fruitful land, all which ſhall be her jointure.— 
What, have I pinch'd you, ſignior Greniio ? 


poſition to each other. In like manner counter panes were anciently com 
paſed of patch-work, and lo con'rived that every fane Or partiuio it 
them, was contraſted with one of a different colour, though of ihe 
ſame dimenſions, STEEvens, 

Counter points were in ancient tines extremely coſtly, In Wat Ty- 
ler's rebellion, Stowe informs us, when the inſurgents broke into the 
wardrobe, in the Savoy, they deſtroyed a coverlet, worth 2 thouland 
maiks. MaTLoxr. WIE Ho 

5 — tenfs and canofics,] I ſuppoſe by tents old Gremio means work 
of that kind which the ladies ca!l rent Hitch. He would hardly enume- 
rate zents (in their common acceptation) among dis domeftick riches. 

STe 

ſuſpect, che furniture of ſome kind of bed,  in-the form of 3 parth 
lion, was known Ly this name in our author's time, The word, bow 
ever, may have been uſed in its commen acceptation. In Holinſhed, f. 
819, we are told, © the King himſelf had a hovte of timber, and for buy 
other lodgings he had great and goodly tents of blrw'wwater work, bY 
niſhed with yellow and white, Perhaps, as our author was 2 reader 0 
Holinſhed, this circumſtance might have adhered to bis memo! 
, . Mauch 

6 Pewter—] We may ſuppoſe that prwter was, even in the time 
queen Elizabeth, too coſtly to be uſed in common. It sppests f;od 
The reg::}ations and eftabliſhment of the houſehold of Henry Alzen 
Percy, the fifth earl of Notthumberland, &c.” that veſſels of peat 
were hired by the year. This hou je held. book was begun in the ) 
1512. See Holiaſhed's Deluription of England, p. 188, _—_ ; 


Gre 
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Gre, Two thouſand ducats by the 2 of land! 


My land amounts not to ſo much in a 

That ſhe ſhall have; beſides an argoſy“, 
That now is lying in Marſeilles” road ;— 
What, have T chok*'d you with an argoſy ? 

Tra. Gremio, *tis known, my father hath no lefs 
Than three great argoſies; beſides'two palliafſes *, 
And twelve tight gallies : thefe I will aſſure her, 

And twice as much, whate'er thou offer'ſt next. 

Gre. Nay, | have offer'd all, I have no more; 
Ard the can have no more than all I have ;— 

If you like me, ſhe. ſhall have me and mine, 

Tra. Why, then the maid is mine from all the world, 
By your firm promiſe ; Gremio is out-vied 9. 

Bop. I mult confeſs, your offer is the beſt ; 

And, let your father make her the. aſſurance, 
She is your own; elſe, you muſt pardon me: 
If you ſhould die before him, where's her dower ? 

Tra, That's but a cavil ; he is old, I young. 

Gre. And may not young men die, as well as old? 

Bap. Well, gentlemen, 
| am thus reſoly'd : - On ſunday next, you know, 

My daughter Catharine is to be marry'd : 

Now, on the ſunday following, ſhall Bianca 
be bride to you, if you make this aſſurance z 
It not, to ſignior Gremio: 


Ty And ſo | take my leave, and thank you both. [ Exit. 
to . Gre. Adieu, good neighbour. —Now I fear thee not; 
ou 


rh, young gameſter !, your father were a fool 
To give thee all, and, in his waining age, 


ik N 
rhe dt foot under thy table: Tut! a toy! 
des An old italian fox is not ſo kind, my boy. Exit. 
tri 
a fan 
1, hows 
hed, fe 7 That | 
er E ball have (. befider an argoſy,—] She ſhall have that, 
* never be its value, and an argoſy over and above. HAT. 


= 199 galliaſſes,] A galeas or galliaſi, is a heavy low · built veſſel 
unden, with both ſails and oars, partaking at once of the nature of 
Pund a galley, STEEVENS, 


17. 8N½⁰ bee p. 288, n. 8. MaLove. 

Arab, Joung ameſter,-] Perhaps altuding to the pretended Lu · 

woe having before telk'd of vf - cying him. See the laſt note. 
MALox z. 
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Tra. A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide; 
Vet have fac'd it with a card of ten *, 
Lis in my head to do my maſter good ;— 
I ſee no reaſon, but ſuppos'd Lucentio 
Muſt get a father, call'd—ſuppos'd Vincentio ; 
And that's a wonder: fathers, commonly, 
Do get their children ; but, in this caſe of wooing, 
A child ſhall get a fire, if I fail not of my cunning! 


[Exi 


ACT Il SCENE I. 


= ap — _ 


A Room in Baptiſta's Houſe. 


Enter LuctxnTio, HorTEnS10, and Blanca. 


Luc. Fidler, forbear ; you grow too forward, fir: 
Have you ſo ſoon forgot the entertainment 
Her filter Catharine welcom'd you withal ? 

Hor, But, wrangling pedant, this is * 
The patroneſs of heavenly harmony: 


2 — with a card of ten.] i. e. with a very high card. The ph 
ſeems to have been applied to thoſe perſons who gained their ends b 
pudence, and bold contideat aiſertion, MALoNs. 

So, Skelton : * 

« Lyrſte pycke a quattel, and fall out with bim then, 
„% And fo outſace him with a card of ten.” WanpuRth 

3 — if I fotl net of my cunning.) As his is the concluſion of a 
I ſaſpeR that the poet detign'd a rhyming couplet. Inſtead of * 
we might read ding, which is often uſed by Shakſpeare in ＋ 
here wanted, and agrees perfeQly well with the beginning of the la 
«+ a child ſhall get a fire.” STEEvans. ah 

* — bis it] Probably our auttor wrote—this /ady 15, whic 
pletes the metre, wranz/ing being uſed as a triſyllable. Maren, 


The 


3 
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Then give me leave to have prerogative ; 
And when in muſick we have ſpent an hour, 
Your lecture ſhall have leiſure for as much. 

Luc. Prepoſterous aſs ! that never read fo far 
To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd ! 
Was it not, to refreſh the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? 
Then give me leave to read philoſophy, 
And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. 
Hor. Sirrah, I will not bear theſe braves of thine. 
Bian. Why, gentlemen, you do me double wrong, 
To ftrive for that which reſteth in my choice: 
| am no breeching ſcholar * in the ſchools ; 
]']l not be ty'd to hours, nor ' pointed times, 
But learn my leſſons as I pleaſe myſelf. 
And, to cut off all ſtrife, here fit we down ;— 
Jake you your inſtrument, play you the whiles ; 
His lecture will be done, ere you have tun'd. 
Hur, You'll leave his lecture, when Iam in tune? 

[:o Bianca, Hor, retires. 

Luc, That will be never ;—tune your inſtrument. 
Bian, Where left we laft ? 
Luc, Here, madam t— 
Hic ibat Simois ; Hic eft Sigeia tellus ; 
tic fleterat Priami regia celſa ſents. 
lion. Conſtrue them. | 
Luc, Hic ibat, as I told you before,—Simoir, I am I. u- 
eentio,hic /, ſon unto Vincentio of Piſa,—Sigeia tellus, 
dilguiſed thus to get your love; — Hic fleterat, and that Lu- 
centio that comes a wooing, —Priami, is my man Tranio,— 
regia, bearing my port, —celſa ſenis, that we might beguile 
e old pantaloon 5, | 0 
Hor. Madam, my inſtrument's in tune, [returning. 
Han. Let's hear: Hor. plays. 
0 fe! the treble jars, 
Luc, Spit in the hole, man, and tune again. 
lian Now let me ſee if I can conſtrue it: Hic ibat Simois, 
| know you not ic eff Sigeia tellus, 1 truſt you not; — 


* — 12 breeching ſcholar—} i. e. no ſchoo]-boy liable to corporal cor- 
fedion. 80. in X. Edward II. by Marlowe, 1598 : 

* Whoſe looks were as 2 breeching to a boy,” STEEVENS, | 
i = fentaloen,} The old cully ia Italian farces, Jon won. 


Hic 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hic fleterat Priami, take heed he hear us not ;—regia, Jt 
fume not; —celſa ſenis, deſpair not. 

Hor. Madam, 'tis now in tune. 

Luc. All but the baſe. 

Hor. The baſe is right; tis the baſe knave that jars, 
How fiery and forward our pedant is 
Now, for my life, the knave doth court my love : 
Pedaſcule 5, I'll watch you better yet. 

Bian. In time I may believe, yet I miſtruſt 7, 

Luc. Miſtroſt it not; for, ſure, acides * 
Was Ajax,—call'd ſo from his grandfather. 

Bian, | muſt believe my maſter ; elſe, I promiſe you, 
I ſhould be arguing ſtil] upon that doubt: | 
But let it reſt. Now, Licio, to you: 
Good maſters ?, take it not unkindly, pray, 
't hat I have been thus pleaſant with you both. 

Hor. You may go walk, [to Luc. ] and give me lent 

awhile; 

My leſſons make no muſick in three FF 

Luc. Are you ſo formal, fir? well, I muſt wait, 
And watch withal ; for, but I be deceiv d, | 


Our fine muſician groweth amorous. U. 

Hor. Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, 

To learn the order of my fingering, g 
muſt begin with rudiments of art; ö 
To teach you gamut in a briefer ſort, ; 
More pleaſant, pithy, and effectual, 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade: l 
And there it is in writing, fairly drawn, 

6 Pedoſcule,) He world have ſaid Didaſcole, but thinking this ut 4 
honourable, he coins the word Pedaſcule, in imitation of it from ff „ 
dant, WARBURTON, N he 

I believe it is no coinage of Shakſpeare's. It is more probable that if 1 

fe 


lay in his way, and he found it. SrIIVIXS. 1 
7 In time 7 may believe, yet I miſtruſt.) This and the ſeven = 

that follow have in all the editions been fiupidly ſhuffled and miſplac 

to wrong ſpeakers; fo that every word faid was glaringly out o 


rater. Taz0BALD. . * 
8 — for, ſure, Sacidet, & c.] This is only ſaid to deceive Horten, 


who is ſuppoſed to liſten. STIEZVIXVs. dy My, Pope 
9 Geed maſters,} Old copy—mafter, Correfted by " Matonh 


1 but I be deceiv'd,] But bas here the fignification of yr 


Bia 


. | 
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Bian. Why, I am paſt my gamut long ago. 
Hor. Yet read the gamut of Hortenſio. 3 
Bian. Gamut, I am, the ground of all accord, [reads. 
A re, to plead Hortense pa ſſion; 
B mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that lowes with all aſſection : 
D fol re, one cliff, two notes have 1. 
E la mi, ſbow pity, or I die. 
Call you this—gamut ? tut |. L like it not: 
Old faſhions pleaſe me beſt ; I am not ſo nice, 
To change true rules for odd inventions“. 


* 


Enter a Servant. 


{:rv. Miſtreſs, your father prays you leave your books, 
And help to dreſs yaur ſiſter's chamber up; 

You know, to-morrow is the wedding-day. 

Jian. Fare wel, ſweet maſters, both; i muſt begone. 


Hor. But I have cauſe to pry into this pedant; 
Methinks, he looks as though he were in love: 
Let if thy thoughts, Bianca, be ſo bumble, 

To caſt thy wand'ring eyes on every (tale, 

eise thee, that liſt : If once I find thee ranging, 


T1 change true ruler for odd inventions.) The old copy reads— To 

therge true rules for eld inventions: The former emendation wis made 

V the editor of the ſecond folio z the latter by Mr. Theobald.—01d, 
vever, may be right. I believe, a oppoſition, was intended. As 

targe was corrupted into charge, why might not rue bave been put in- 

lead of neqy 2 Perhaps the author wrote 

To change ve rules for old inventions. 


be, to uccept of ag rules in exchange; for old inventions, » Ma bens 


WI 


SCENE 


[Exeunt Bian. and Serv. 
Luc, Faith, miſtreſs,. then I have na cauſe to ſtay. [Exits 


Honenſio will be quit with. thee by changing, ' [Exit,. 


B 
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SE EN E I. 


The ſame. Before Baptiſta's Houſe. 


Enter BartisTaA, GREMIO, Traxio, CaTharixs, 
Biaxca, LecexTio, and Attendants. 


Bap. Signior Lucentio, [to Tra.] this is the pointed dy 
That Catharine and Petruchio ſhould be marry'd, 
And yer we hear not of our ſon in-law: 
What wili be ſaid ? what mockery will it be, 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 
To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage ? 
What ſays Lucentio to this ſhame of ours? 

Cath. No ſhame but mine: I muſt, forſooth, be forc'd 
To give my hand, oppos'd againſt my heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rudeſby, full of ſpleen 3; 
Who woo'd in haſte, and means to wed at leiſure. 
J told you, I, he was a frantick fool, 
Hiding his bitter jeſts in blunt behaviour: 
And, to be noted for a merry man, 

He'll woo a thouſand, point the day of marriage, 
Make friends, invite them, and proclaim the banns“; 
Yet never means to wed where he hath woo'd. 
Now muſt the world point at poor Catharine, 
And fay,—Lo, there is mad Petruchio's wife, 
If it would pleaſe him come and marry her. 


my yL 


1 — full of ſpleen;] That is, full of humour, caprice, and 1nc00- 
ftancy. Jon non, * g 
4 Make friends, invite them, and preclaim the bann J Them is — | 
in the old copy. For this emendation the preſent editor 1s * | 
The editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply the defect in the metre, es 
With leſs probability in my opinion, 
Make friends, invite, yes, and preclaim, &c. MALoNs. 


Tra, 
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Tra, Patience, good Catharine, and Baptiſta too; 
Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, 
Whatever fortune ſtays him from his word : 
Though he be blunt, I know him paſſing wiſe ; f 
Though he be 5 yet withal he's honeſt. 
Cath, Would, Catharine had never ſeen him though! 
Exit, weeping, followed by Bianca and others. 
Bab. Go, girl; I cannot blame thee now to weep ; 
For ſech an injury would vex a very faint, 
Much more a ſhrew of thy impatient humour 5, 


* 


Enter BionNDELLO. 


10 


Non. Maſter, maſter! news, old news ©, and ſuch news 
25 you never heard of ! | 

Bap. Is it new and old too? how may that be? 

Bin, Why, is it not news, to hear of Petruchio's com- 
ing! 

Bap. Is he come? 

Bion, Why, no, fir, 

Bap. What then? 

Bion. He is coming. 

Bap, When will he be here? 

Bion. When he ſtands where IT am, and ſees you there, 
Tra. But ſay, what: — Jo thine old news. 

Bion. Why, Petruchio is coming, in a new hat, and an 
old jerkin; a pair of old breeches, thrice turn'd ; a pair of 
boots that have been candle-caſes, one buckled, another 
laced; an old ruſty ſword ta'en out of the town armory, with 
broken hilt, and chapeleſs, with two broken points: His 
O 3 horle- 


- of thy impatient humour,] Thy, which: is not in the old copy, was 
Werted by the editor of the ſecond folio. Ma LonE, 

* —old newws.] Theſe words have been added by ſome of the editors, 
ns necu/Tarily, or the reply of Baptiſta ſuppoſes them to have been al- 
dy ſpoken.—01d laughing, eld utis, &c are expteſſions of that time 
dere ) hyper bolical, and have been more than once uied by Shakſpeare. 
bee he on K. Henry IV, P. II. Act II. fc. iv. SrREV ERS. 

They were added by Mr Rowe. MAaLonE. 
! pair of b:ots—=2ne buckled, another laced ; an ell rufly. ſword ta'ew 
7 f the tern ar mory, with a broken hilt, and chareleſs, wi t 

"4m Feist] Bow a ſword ſhould have 1900 broken points, 1 _ 

teln 


| 
© 
it 
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horſe hip'd with an old mothy ſaddle, and ſtirtups af n 
kindred : beſides, poſſeſs d with the glanders, and like u 
moſe in the chine; troubled with the lampaſs, infected vn 
the faſvions, full of windgalls, ſped with ſpavins, raied wi 
the yellows, paſt cure of the fives *, ſtark ſpoil'd with de 
ſtaggers, begnawo with the bots ; ſway'd in the back 3, zl 
ſhoulder-ſhotteny ne'er legg'd before , and with 2 hl 
check'd bit, and a headſtall of ſheep's leather; which, be 
ing reſtrain'd to keep him from ſtumbling, hath been ofe 
burſt, and now repair'd with knots : one girt fix times pieced, 
and a woman's crupper of velure , which hath two let 
for her name, fairly ſet down in ſtuds, and here and tbet 
pieced with packthread, 

Bap. Who comes with him ? 

Bion. O, fir, his Jacquey, for all the world capariforl 
like the horfe ; with a linen ſtock 3 on one leg, and a bert 


tell. There is, I thiok, a tranſpoſition cauſed by the ſeeming relatin 
of point to ſwird, | read, a pair of bootr, one cid er lil 
with two broken points; an old ru/ly ſwwor d==wpith a broken bil, wl 
chapeleſs., Jon neon. 

ſuſpect that ſeveral words giving zn account of Petruchio's 4 it 
wanting. The belt was then broad and rich, and worn on the cue 
of the clothes. Tuns broken points might therelore have concluded tie 
deſcription of its oſtentatious meanneſs, STErz vans. 

The broken prints might be the two broken tags to the lach 

Tot, 

— that have been cardle-caſer,) That is, I ſuppoſe, boots lung (ei 
off, and a ter having been converted into caſes to hold the encs of (as 
dies, returning to their fi ſt office, STxEvans. 

8 — infected with the faſhions, —foft cure of the ſives,] Faſtin: & 
called in the Welt of | ngland, but by the beſt writers on (arriery, W* 
eint, or farcy,—Fives. So called in the Weſt ; vives elſewheit, 10 
avives by the French; a diſtemper in horſes, little differiog ſiom the 
Rrangles. Grey. : 

Shak ſpeare is not the only writer who uſes faſhions for farcy. *t 
Decker's comedy of Od Fortunatus, 1600, and the New Ord¹EEi N 
Brome. STEEVENS. 

9 — fway'd in the back,) The old copy has--waid, Correded i 
Sir T. Harmer, MaLove, 

1 = ne'er legg'd befer e, J. i. e. founder'd in his ſore feet; having fi 
the jockies term it, wtwer « fore leg to ſtand on. The ſubſequent 
words—** which, being reftrain'd, to keep him from Hundblig -n 
40 countenance this interpretation. The modern editors reg 
legg'd before; but to go near before is not re ckoned a deſect, but ie 
ſection, in a horſe. Malo. 

2 a crupper of velure,] Velure is velvet. Vrliuri, Fr. S788 

3 -- flock} i. e. flocking. STEzvaNt. 


— 
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boot-hoſe on the other, garter'd with a red and blue liſt; an 
old hat, and the humour of forty fancies prick'd in't for a 
father #; a monſter, a very monſter in apparel ; and not like 
a chriſtian foot-boy, or a gentleman's lacquey. 

Tra. Tis ſome odd humour pricks him to this faſhion ;— - 
Yet oftentimes he goes but mean apparell'd. 

Bap. 1 am glad he is come, howloe'er he comes, . 

Bion. Why, fir, he comes not. 

Bap. Didſt thou not ſay, he comes? 

Bion. Who? that Petruchio came? 
Bap. Ay, that Petruchio came. 
Bion. Mo fr I fay, his horſe. comes with him on his - 
back, Sb 9 

Bap. Why, that's all one. 

Bion. Nay, by faint Jamy, I hold you a penny, 
A horſe and a man is more than one, and yet not many. 


1 


— — 


4 — an old hat, and the humour of forty fancies ac AN 5 
frather:) This was ſome balſad or drollery of that time, which" the 
poet here ridicules, by making Petruchio prick it up in hi- foot-boy's old 
hat for a feather. His ſpeakers ai e perpetually quoting ſcraps and ſtanzas - 
of 14 ballads, and often very obſcurely ; for, ſo well are they adapted 
tothe occaſion, that they ſeem of a piece with the reſt, Ia Shakſpeare's 
live, the kingdom was over-run with theſe doggrel compoſitions.” 
5 | Wass Un ren. 

l have ſome doubts concerning this interpretation» A fancy appears 
to have been ſome ornament worn formerly in the hat. So Peacham, . 
mn hs Worth of a Penny, deſcribing “ an indigent and d.ſcontented 
foldat,” ſays, „he walks with his arm. folded, his belt without a ſword 
or rapier, that perhaps being ſomewhere in trouble; a hat without a a 
bend, hanging over his eyes ; only it wears a weather-beaten fancy for 
fibion-fake.” This lacquey therefore did not wear x common Fancy in 
bis hat, but ſome fantaſtical ornam ent, comprizing the humour of forty 
different fancies. Such, I believe, i« the meaning. A couplet in one of 
« lan Davis's Epigrams, 1598, may allo add ſupport co my inter- 
retaiion 3 , 

** Nor for thy love will I once gnaſh a bricke, 
* Or ſome pied colours in my bonnet” ice. 


A fancy, however, meant alſo a love-ſong or ſonnet, or other poem. 
8, in Saphe and Phao, 1591: I muſt now fall from love to labour, 
id endea. our with mine oar to get a fare, not with my pen to write - 
ſang, If the word was uſed here in this ſenſe, the meaning is, that 
| * lacquey had itack forty ballads together, and made ſomething like a 
eater out of them, Malou. 
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Enter PeTrUCH10 and GRuuio. 


*%.. OO ad YC tw _ cam- 


Pet. Come, where be theſe gallants? who is at home? 
Bap. You are welcome, fir, 
Pet. And yet I come not well. 
Bap. And yet you halt not. 
Tra. Not fo well apparell'd 
As I wiſh you were. 
Pet. Were it better, I ſhould ruſh in thus, 
But where is Kate? where is my lovely bride ?— 
How does my father ?—Gentles, methinks you frown : 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company ; 
As if they ſaw ſome wond'rous monument, 
Some comet, or unuſual prodigy ? 
Bap. Why, fir, you know, this is your wedding da): 
Firſt were we ſad, fearing you would not come; 
Now ſadder, that you come ſo unprovided. 
Fye ! doff this habit, ſhame to your eſtate, 
An eye-ſore to our ſolemn feſtival. | 
Tra. And tell us, what occaſion of import 
Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wife, 
And ſent you hither fo unlike yourſelf? 
Pet. 'Tedious it were to tell, and harſh to hear; 
Sufficeth, | am come to keep my word, 
Though in ſome part enforced to digreſs 5 ; 
Which, at more [eifure, I will fo excuſe 
As you ſhall well be ſatisfied withal. 
But, where is Kate? I ſtay too long from her; 
The morning wears, tis time we were at church. 
Tra. See not your bride in theſe unreverent robes; 
Go to my chamber, put on cloaths of mine. 
Pet. Not I, believe me, thus I'll viſit her. 
Bap. But thus, | truſt, you will not marry her. 
Pet. Good ſooth, even thus; therefore have done with 
words; | 
To me ſhe's marry'd, not unto my cloaths : on 


— & © 2» = ME: bug 83. — 


Ss — to digreſs ;} to deviate from any promiſe, Jonx te. 


Could 
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Could I repair what ſhe will wear in me, 
As | can change theſe poor accoutrements, 
Twere well for Kate, and better for myſelf, 
But what a fool am I, to chat with you, 
When I ſhould bid good morrow to my bride, 
And ſeal the title with a lovely kiſs ? 
[Exeunt PeT. Gx v. and Biox. 
Tra, He hath ſome meaning in his mad attire: 
We will perſuade him, be it poſſible, 
To put on better ere he go to church. ; 
Bop, I'Il after him, and fee the event of this, [Exit. 
Tra. But, fir, to her love © concerneth us to add 
Her father's liking : Which to bring to paſs, 
As | before imparted ? to your worſhip, 
lam to get a man—whate'er he be, 
It (kills not much; we'll fit him to our turn, — 
And he ſhall be Vincentio of Piſa ; 
and make aſſurance, here in Padua, 
Of greater ſums than J have promiſed. 
do ſhajl you quierly enjoy your —_ 
And marry ſweet Bianca with conſent. 
Luc. Were it not that my fellow ſchool-maſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, 
Twere good, methinks, to ſteal our marriage; 
Which once perform'd, let all the world ſay—no, 
Il keep mine own, deſpight of all the world. 


6 But, fir, to her love] The werds to her, which are wanting in 
the old copy, have been inſerted on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Tyrwhit, 
The nominative caſe to the verb concerneth is here underſtood. A ſimi- 
lar licence may be found in As you like it, 

Agen, in Cortolamus : 


®* Remains that in the official marks inveſted, 
* You anon do meet the ſenate.” 


Again, in Tr cilus and Crefſida : 


: The veauty that is borne here in the face 
24, ne bearer knows not, but commends itſelf 
Te otters? eyes.” MALONE, 


We muſt ſurpoſe, that Lucentio had before informed Tranio in pri- 
vue of his having obtained Bianca's love; and Tranio here reſumes the 
ation, by obſerving, that to Ber love it concerns them to add her 
Wer cen ſent; and then goes on to propoſe a ſcheme for obtaining the 
later. Trawnitt. ; 
% At \ befere imparted] I, which was inadvertentiy omitted in the 
0 0, was achſed by the editor of the ſecond folio ; but with his uſual 
 "**Eracy was inſerted in the wrong place, MaLons. 

Tra. 
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Tra. That by degrees we mean to look into, 
And watch our vantage in this bufineſs: 
We'll over reach the grey-beard, Gremio, 
The narrow- prying father, Minola ; 

The quaint muſician, amorous Licio ; 
All for my maſter's ſake, Lucentio.— 


Re-enter GRE Mio. 


Signior Gremio! came yay from the church? 
Gre As willingly as e'er | came from ſchool *. 
Tra. And is the bride and bridegroom coming home! 
Gre. A bridegroom, ſay you? 'tis a groom, indeed, 

A grumbling groom, and that the girl fhall find. 
Tra. Curſter than ſhe? why, tis impoſſible. 
Gre. Why, he's a devil, a devil, a very fiend. 
Tra. Why, ſhe's a devil, a devil, the deyil's dam, 
Gre, Tut! ſhe's a lamb, a dove, a fool to him. 

III tell you, fir Lucentio; When the prieſt 

Should aſk—it Catharine ſhould be his wife, 

Ay, by gogs- wouns, quoth he; and {ſwore fo loud, 

That, all amaz'd, the prieit let fall the book: 

And, as he ftoop'd again to take it up, 

This mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 

That down fell prieſt and book, and book and prieſt; 

Now take them up, quoth he, if any lift. 

Tra. What faid the wegch, when he roſe again? 
Gre. Trembled and ſhook; for why, be ſtamp 
ſwore, | 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him, 

But after many ceremonies done, 

He calls for wine : 

A health, quoth he; as if he had been aboard, 

Carouſing to his mates after a ſtorm : 

Quaff'd off the muſcadel 9, and threw the ſops 

All in the ſexton's face; having no other reaſon, 
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8 A: woillingly &c,) This is 2 proverbial ſaying. See Ray's cal. 
ry 2 of ih 4 .] f, ki Mage and the 
9 Quaſf 'd off the muſcadel,) It appears from this paniages | 
following one in the Hiſtory of the two Moids of Mir eclac le, 3 1 
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put that his beard grew thin and hungerly, ; 

And ſeem'd to aſk him ſops as he was drinking. 
This done, he took the bride about the neck ; 

And kiſs'd her lips with ſuch a clamorous ſmack, 
That, at the parting, all the church did echo 9. 
I, ſeeing this ', came thence for very ſhame ; 

And after me, I know, the rout 1s coming : 

guch a mad marriage never was before: 


Hark, hark! 1 hear the minſtrels play. [ Muſick. 


by Robert Armin, 1609» that it was the cuſtom to drink wine immedi- 
nelj ater the marriage ceremany Armin's play begins thus : 
Liner a Maid ftrexwing flowers, and a ſerving-man perfuming the door. 
„Mid. Strew, ſtrew. 
« Man. The mu/cadine ſtays for the bride at church. 
The prie!t and Hymen's ceremonies tend 
„% To make them man and wite ” 

There was likewiſe a flower [Sap in Hine] that borrowed its name 
from this Ceremony. STEEVENS. 

The faſhion of introducing a bow! of wine into the church at a wed- 
ding, to be drank by the bride aud bridegroom and perſons pre ent. was 
very ae] a conſtant cerem«ny , and, as appears trom this paſſage, 
dt aboliſhed in gur avthor's age. We find it prack (ed at the magaifi- 
cent marriage of queen Mary and Philip, in Wincheſter cathedral, 1664. 
% The,trumpets ſound+d, and they both returned to their travetſes in 
the quire, and there remayned untill maſſe was done: at Which tyme, 
ne and feet wi re hallowed and delyvered to them both, CouLacT, 
Append, Vol. IV. p 400, edit. 770. T. WarTons. 

This cuſtom is of very high amiguity 5 for it ſubſiſtad among our 
Goh ck anceſtors.— Tugrefſus domum convwivalew ſfonſur cum pronubs 
ſu, ſunpt; preuls, gu:d maritale porant, ac paucis a pronutbso de mutato 
vie genere profatis, in fignum conftantie, virtutis, „ err et tulele, 
propa ſprn/e, & fel mrgenuaticam dutalitium ob virginitate h] 
promittit, quod ippja grate avims recelens, fari ratiene & meds, paulo 
pet mutato in uxrrium habitum operculo capitis, ingrefſa, poculum, uti 
wirates vacant, uxorimn leviter delibans, amorem, ; <> diligentiam, 
E ſubjetionem promittit.” Stierahook de Jure Suconum & Gathorum 
veluſle. p. 163, quarto, 167 MALONE., 

F n—— he % his bride chout the neck; 

And kiſi'd her lips with ſuch a clamorous ſmack, 

That, at the parting, all the church did echo.) This alſo is a very 
worn cuſtom, as appears (from the following wubri-k, with which [ 
vu furniſhed by the late Reverend Mr. Bowle. ** Surgant ambo, 
ſpanſys et ſponla, et accipiat ſpogſus pacem a ſacerdote, et ferat ſponſe, 
erlan cam, et neminera alium, nec iple, nec ipſa.” Manuale Sarum, 
Pars, 1533, 440. fel. 69. Matonz. 

1, ſeeing this, The old copy has Ad I ſeeing. And was 


Mdb'y caught from the beginajng of the next line, The emendabon 
* Su T. Hanmesr's, MALoR R. | 
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Enter PeTRUCKH10, CarRAA HNA, Branca, Barrtin, 
HoxTEenslo, Grumio, and Train, 


Pet. Gentlemen and friends, I thank you for your pain; 
I know, you think to dine with me to-day, 
And have prepar'd great ſtore of wedding cheer; 
But fo it is, my haſte doth call me hence, 
And therefore here | mean to take my leave. 

Bap. Is't poſſible, you will away to- night? 

Pet. 1 muſt away to-day, before night come: 
Make it no wonder; if you knew my buſineſs, 
You would entreat me rather go than ſtay, 
And, honeſt company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myſglf 
To this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife: 
Dine with my father, drink a health to me; 
For I muſt hence, and farewel to you all. 

Tra. Let us intreat you ſtay till after dinner. 

Pet. It may not be. ; 

Gre, Let me entreat you, 

Pet. It cannot be. 

Cath. Let me entreat you. 

Pet. | am content. 

Cath. Are you content to ſtay? 

Pet. I am content you ſhall entreat me ſtay; 
But yet not ſtay, entreat me how you can. 

Cath. Now, if you love me, ſtay. 

Pet. Grumio, my horſe. 

Gru. Ay, fir, they be ready; the oats have eaten lt 
horſes . | Call 


— — — 


2 — the oats have eaten the horſes.) There is ſtill a Jndicrous or 
ton, when hurſes have ſtaid ſo long in a place as to have * * 
than they are worth, —viz. that heir heads are 100 big for the ſ'o p 
I ſuppoſe Grumio has ſome ſuch meaning, though it is more open!) 
preſs'd, as follows, in the original play: 

% Fran. Tut, Kate, I tel thee we muſt needes go home: 
% Vilaine, haſt thou ſaddled my horſe ? 

«© San. Which horſe? your curtall? 

« Feran. Souns, you ſlave, ſtand you prating here? 
« Saddie the bay gelding for your wiſtris. 

„% Nate. Net tor me, tor 1 will not go. 
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Cath, Nay, then, 
Do what thou canſt, I will not go to-day ; 
No, nor to-morrow, nor till 3 ] pleaſe myſclf. 
The door is open, fir, there lies your way, 
You may be jogging, whiles your boots are green ; 
For me, I'll not be gone, till I pleaſe myſelf; — 
fis like, you'll prove a jolly ſurly groom, 
That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundly. 
Pet. O, Kate, content thee; pr'ythee, be not angry. 
Cath, I will be angry; What haſt thou to do? 
Father, be quiet; he ſhall ſtay my leiſure. 
Gre, Ay, marry, fir: now it begins to work. 
(ath. Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dinner :;— 
| ſee, a woman may be made a fool, 
If ſhe had not a ſpirit to reſiſt, 
Pet. They ſhall go forward, Kate, at thy command :— 
Obey the bride, you that attend on her: 
Go to the feaſt, revel and domineer, 
Carouſe full meaſure to her maidenhead, 
Be mad and merry, —or go hang yourſelves ; 
But for my bonny Kate, ſhe muſt with me. 
Nay, look not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret ; 
[ will be maſter of what is mine own: 
She is my goods, my chattels ; ſhe is my houſe, 
My houſhold-ſtuff, my field, my barn, 
My horſe, my ox, my aſs, my any thing; 
And here ſhe ſtands, touch her whoever dare; 
'll bring mine action on the proudeſt he 
That ſtops my way in Padua.—Grumio, 
Draw forth thy weapon, we're beſet with thieves ; 
Reſcue thy milbreſs, if thou be a man * 
Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch thee, Kate; 
Il buckler thee againſt a million. 6 
[Exeunt PeT, CaTH. and Gav. 
Bop. Nay, let them go, a couple of quiet ones. 
Gre, Went they not quickly, T ſhould die with laughing. 
Tra. Of all mad matches, never was the like! 
luc, Miſtreſs, what's your opinion of your ſiſter ? 


n the 
Cath. 


e! pre * 


al 1 


4X var, The oftler will not let me have him : you ce ten pence for his 
dp and 6 pence for luſſing my miftris ſaddle." 
| Feran, Here, villaine ; goe pay him ſtrait, STErvens. 
= ar till==] Old Copy- till. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
MALONES, 


Bian. 
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Bian. That, being mad herſelf, ſhe's madly mated. 
Gre. I warrant him, Petruchio is Kated. 
Bap. Neighbours and friends, though bride and bridy 
groom wants 

For to ſupply the places at the table, 

You know, there wants no junkets at the feaſt ;— 

| Lucentio, you ſhall ſupply the bridegroom's place; 
And let Bianca take her ſiſter's room. | 
Tra. Shall ſweet Bianca practiſe how to bride it? 
Bap. She ſhall, Luceotio,-Come, gentlemen, 15 po, 

; xeunt, 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
A Hall in Petruchio's Country Houſe. 


Enter Grunt, 


Gru. Fye, fye, on all tired jades ! on all mad maſten' 
and all foul ways! Was ever man ſo beaten ? was ever mit 
fo ray'd *? was ever man ſo-weary? 1 am ſent before to male 
a fire, and they are coming after to warm them. Now, ner 


not I a little pot, and ſoon hot, my very lips might fret 


to my teeth, my tongue to the roof of my mouth, my * 
in my belly, ere I ſhould come by a fire to thaw me uh 
I, with blowing the fire, ſhall warm myſelf; for, conhidentþ 
— weather, a taller man than I will take cold. Holla, bös! 
Curtis! | 


. 
4 — ſoray'd?} i. e. bezoray'd; made dirty. So Spen'er, * 
ſt. 32: „ Ruffled and fou'ly ray'd wich filthy oil.“ . de 4 ſen 
So, in Kaner, laſt wii a, Feftament, 1600 : ** 1.0 — of 14 
ruſhes laid in the place where Backwinter Wall tumble, for 
ing his clothes.” STE II. a Pon. 
5 — 4 Ae pot, and ſocn het,] This is a proverbial expre 8711 


Ente 
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Enter Cukris. 


Curt. Who is that, calls ſo loudly ? 

Cru. A piece of ice: If thou doubt it, thou may'ſt flide 
from my ſhoulder to my heel, with no greater a run but my 
bead and my neck. A fire, good Curtis. 

Curt. Is my maſter and his wife coming, Grumio ? 

Cru. Oh, ay, Curtis, ay: and therefore fire, fire; caft 
on no water ©, | 

Curt, Is ſhe ſo hot a ſhrew as ſhe's reported? 
Gru. She was, good Curtis, before this froſt : but, thou 
know'lt, winter tames man, woman, and beaſt ; for it hath 
am'd my old matter, and my new miſtreſs, and myſelf, fel- 


by Curtis 7. 


— 


b = fire, fre; coff on no water.) There is an old popular catch of 
three parts, in theſe worde: 

Scotland burneth, Scotland burneth. 

„Fire, fire: Fire, fire; 

Caſt on ſome more water,” BIAc ES Toσ . a 
- winter tames man, & c.] Winter,” ſays Gtrumio, ( tames man, 
wman, and beaſt: for it has tamed my old maſter, my new miſftre(s, 
yd myſelf, fellow Curtis. Away, you three-inch'd fool,” replies Cur» 
tin, * Jam no beaſt.” Why, aſks Dr. Warburton, had Grumio call'd 


mad lim one? He alters therefo:e myſelf to thyſelf, and all the editors follow 
gal dm. But there is no neceſſity z if Grumio calls himſelf a'beaft, and 
ver uli, fellew, ſurely he calls Curtis a beaft likewiſe. Malvolio takes 


lh ſenſe of the word: * Jet this fellow be look'd to Felle n 


ert Mali, iter my degree, but fell] In Ben Jonſon's Caſe is Altere 
ea What ſays my fellow Onion Þ" quoth Cbriſtepbero. “ All of a houſe,” 
but teplies Onizn, 0 but not fel laut.“ 7 


ln the ol play, call'd The Return from Parnaſſus, we have a curious 
Faſage, which thews the opinion of contemporaries concerning the 
lenng of Shak ſpeare; this uſe of the word fellow brings it to my 
x Burbage and Kempe are introduced to teach the univer- 
men the art of acting, and are reprelented (particula ly Kempe,) as 
biden ſpeuts,—ver y illiterate, *% Few of the yoiverſity, ſays Kempe, 
Mi play: wel; they (mell too much of that writer, Ovid, and that 
Wier Metamorphofes :—why, here's our Fellow Shak/pgare puts them 
W d:wa,” FARUER. x 2 
The lentence delivered by Grumio is proverbial : 
Wedding, aud ill-wintering, tame both man and beaſt,” 
x See Ray's Col{eF&1on.” STERVENS, 


Curt, 
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Curt. Away, you three-inch fool?! IT am no beaſt, 

Cru. Am l but three inches? why, thy horn is a foots; 
and ſo long am I, at the leaſt. But wilt thou make a fi, 
or ſhall ] complain on thee to our miſtreſs, whoſe hand ({ 
being now at hand) thou ſhalt ſoon feel, to thy cold coin, 
for being ſlow in thy hot office. 

Curt. I pr'ythee, good Grumio, tell me, how goes th 
world ? 

Gru. A cold world, Curtis, in every office but thine; ard 
therefore, fire: Do thy duty, and have thy duty ; for ny 
maſter and miſtreſs are Ja frozen to death, 

Curt, There's fire ready; And therefore, good Grunig 
the news ? 

Gru. Why, Fack boy! ho lay! and as much news astho! 
wilt a. 


8 Away, you three inch fee] This contemptuous expreſſ on alludes 
to Grumio's diminu ive ſize. He has already mentioned it himſeli;= 
„Now were not | a little pet.“ His anſwer likewiſe, * — 2nd ſo lap 
am [| at the leaſt,” —ſhews that this is the meaning, and that Dr. Wir 
burton was miſtaken in ſuppoſing that theſe words allude to the thick 
of Grumio's lull, MaLons. 

9 Why, thy horn is fest;] The meaning is, that he had made Curiv 
a cuck Id. WARBURTON. 

1 Tack bey | bo bey] is the beginning of an old round in three pen 


Jack boy! ho boy! 


14 


ä 


= 


— — 4 ens * — 


op 3» Aa. =» 
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2 — as thou wilt) Old Copy—wilt thu, Corrected by the ei 
of the ſecoad folio, Malone. 


4 
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Curt. Come, you are ſo full of conycatching :— 

Cru. Why cherefore fire; for | have caught extreme cold. 
Where's the cook? is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, 
hes ſtrew d, cobwebs ſwept ; the anger Hy” their new 
6(tian, their white ſtockings ?, and every officer his wedding- 
garment on? Be the jacks fair within, the jills fair without !, 
the carpets laid 5, and every thing in order? | 

Curt. All ready; And therefore, I pray thee, news? 
Cru. Firſt, know, my horſe is tired; my maſter and miſ- 
tres fallen out. 

Curt, How ? 


hangs a tale. 

Curt. Let's ba't, good Grumio. 

Gru, Lend thine ear. 

Curt, Here. | 

Gru, There. | [ friking him. 
Curt. This is 7 to feel a tale, not to hear a tale. 

Cru. And therefore 'tis called, a ſenſible tales and this 
uf was but to knock at your ear, and beſeech liſt'ning. 
Now 1 begin : /mprimis, we came down a foul hill, my maſter 
nding behind my miſtreſs ;— 

Curt, Both of one horſe ? 

Cru. What's that to thee ? 

Curt, Why, a horſe. 

Cru. Tell thou the tale: —But hadſt thou not croſs'd me, 
thou ſhould*it have heard how her horſe fell, and ſhe under 


- their white ſlockings,) The old copy reads—the white, 
conedded by the editor of third folio. Ma Lowe. 

4 Be the Jacks fair within, the Fills fair without ?] i. e. Are the 
nnking veſſe's clean, and the maid ſervants dreſs'd? WAA RVURTON. 
| believe the poet meant to play upon the words Jack and Fill, which 
benify o drinking meaſures, as well as men and maid ſervants. The 
Ain uon made in the queſtions concerning them, was owing to this. 
Tte Jacks being of leather, could not be made to appear beautiful on 
tie outſide, but were very apt to contract foulneſs within; whereas, the 
Jill, being of metal, were expected to be kept bright externally, and 


— were not able to dirt on the outſide like the leather. SrravExs. 
—_— the carpets laid, ] ln our author's time it was cuſtomary to cover 
—— ubles with carpets. Floors, as appears from the preſent paſſage and 
— Wert, were ſtrewed with ruſhes. Ma Loxr. 

pray thee, new: 7] I believe the author wrote—l pray, thy news. 
will 3 MALoNE. 

| 7 This i] Old Copy—This *t1z——, Correded by Mr. Pope. 

ie Edi! MALows. 


her 


Cru. Out of their ſaddles into the dirt; And thereby 
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her horſe ; thou ſhould'ſt have heard, in how miry a plice 
how ſhe was bemoil'd 5 ; how he left her with the horſe apo 
her; how he beat me becauſe her horſe ſtumbled; how be 
waded through the dirt to pluck him off me; how he ſwore; 
how ſhe a ethane: never pray'd before ? ; how I cyl; 
how the horſes ran away; how her bridle was burſt*; how Il 
my crupper;—with many things of worthy memory; whid 
now ſhall die in oblivion, and thou return unexperienced u 
thy grave. 

Curt, By this reckoning, he is more ſhrew than ſhe. 
_ Gru. Ay; and that thou and the proudeſt of you all {hal 
fnd, when he comes home. But what talk I of this -l 
forth Nathaniel, Joſeph, Nicholas, Philip, Walter, Sugarſoy 
and the reſt: let their heads be fleckly comb'd, their blue 
coats bruſh'd *, and their garters of an indifferent knit“: [et 
them curt'ſy with their left legs; and not preſume to touch 
a hair of my maſter's horſe- tail, till they kiſs their hands, 
Are they all ready ? 

Curt, They are. 

Gru, Call them forth. | 

Curt. Do you hear, ho? you muſt meet my maſter, U 
countenance my miſtreſs. 3 


8 — bemoid;] i. e. be-draggled, bemired. STzzvEns. 

9 — how he ſwore ; gs. 

le fbe pray'd—that never pray'd hefere ;] Theſe lines, with lit 
variation, are found in the old copy of K. Leir, publiſhed before that 

cf Shakipeare, STEEveNs. 
1 — ber bridle was burſt;] See p. 244, n. 6. Maron... 

2 — their blue coats bruſd'd,) The dreſs of ſervants *t the time, 

So, in Decker's Belman's Night Walkes, fig. EK. 3: * —ibe other if 
their parts in blue coates, a5 they were ſerving men—,” REED. 

3 — garters of an indifferent knit ;) What is the ſenſe of this l know 
not, unſeſs it means, that their garters ſhould be fellows indifferts 
"or not different, one from the other. Jounson. 

This is rightly explained. So, in Hamlet: 

As the indifferent children of the earth.” STEEVENT. 

Perhaps by ** garters of an indifferent knit“ the author meaut porn 
coloured garters; garters of a different knit. In Shakſpeares the _ 
4. rent was ſometimes uſed for different. Thus Speed ( Hiſt. of * 
Brit. p. 770,) deſcribing the French ard Engliſh armies 2 wy, it z 
1 Aglacourt, Tays, ** — the face of theſe hoaſts were diverſe 

Freut.“ . 

That garters of a different knit wore formerly worn, #ppeari 
TEXKOTAMIA, or the Marriages ef the Arts, by Barton Holyday, yr 
where the following ſtage direction occure. ** Phantaſtes in branc 


*FelvetJerkio, red Ik ſtockings, and particoloured gar lers. Malen. 
Eri. 
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Gru, Why, ſhe hath a face of her own, 

Curt, Who knows not that? | | 
Gru. Thou, it ſeems ; thou call'ſt for company to counte- 
nance her. | 

"Curt I call them forth to credir her. 

Cru. Why, ſhe' comes to borrow nothing of them. 


Enter ſeveral Servants. 


Nath, Welcome home, 'Grumio. 

Phil How now, Grumio! 

Ji, What, Grumio! 

eb Fellow Grumio! 

Nath How now, old lad? 

Cru. Welcome, you ;3—how now, you ;—what, you; 
fellow, you; —and thus much for greeting. Now, my ſpruce 
companions, is all ready, and all things neat? 

Nath, All things is ready“: How near is our maſter ? 

Gru, E'en at hand, alighted by this; and therefore be not, 
Cock's paſſion, filence! I hear my maſter, 


Enter PexTRUCH10 and CaTHARINAS, 


Pe. Where be theſe knaves ? What, no man at door “, 
To hold my ſtirrup, nor to take my hofle? | 
Where is Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip ?— 

All Serey. Here, here, fir, here fr 

Pet. Here, fir! here, fir! here, fir! here, fir! 

Lon logger-headed: and unpoliſh'd grooms ! 
What, no attendance ? no regard? no duty? 
Where is the fooliſh knave I ſent before? 


partis " 

{Gr > All things is ready :] Though in general it is proper to correct the 
* we concorqs that are found in almoſt every page of the old copy, here 
od it youll de proper; becauſe the fanguage” luits the character. 


'MALONE. 
Exter Petruchio and Catharina.) The old Taming of a Shrew, al- 


from 
1630s Ry mentioned, furuiſhed our author with materials for this ſcene. 
. 1 ä : Mato. 
t door, ] Door is here, and in other places, bſed at a diſſyllable. 
Malons. 


Gru. 
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Gru. Here, fir; as fooliſh as I was before. 

Pet. You peaſant ſwain! you whoreſon malt-horſe drudge! 
Did not I bid thee meet me in the park, 
And bring along theſe raſcal knaves with thee ? 

| Gru. Nathaniel's coat, fir, was not fully made, 

And Gabriel's pumps were all unpink'd i7 the heel; 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat 5, 
And Walter's dagger was not come from ſheathing : 
There were RC but Adam, Ralph, and Gregory; 
The reſt were gagged, old, and beggarly ; 
Yet, as they are, here are they come to meet you, 

Pet. Go, raſcals, go, and fetch my ſupper in.— 

[ Exeunt ſome of the Servants, 

Where is the life that late I led [ fng, 
Where are thoſe—Sit down, Kate, and welcome,— 
Soud, ſoud, ſoud, ſoud 5! 


Re-enter Servants, with ſupper. 


Why when, I ſay ?—Nay, good {ſweet Kate, be merry. 
Off with my boots, you rogues, you villains ; When? 


It was the friar of orders grey, [logs 
At he Pos y walked on his way (= 4 
: | ? 


6 — „e link to colour Peter's hat,] A link is 2 torch of pitch, Greens 
in his Mihil Mumchance, ſays—“ This cozenage is uſed likewiſe 10 ſel 
ling old hats found upon dunghbills, inſtead of newe, blackt over wi 
the ſmoke of an ed linke,” STazvens. 

7 Where 1 the life that late I ed—) A (crap of ſome old ballad, 
Ancient Piſtol elſewhere quotes the ſame line. ln an old black letter 
book, intitled A gorgreus Gallery of gallant inventions is 2 ſong Ti th 
tune of ** Where is the life that late 1 led,” Anonymous. 

This ballad was peculiarly ſuited to Petruchio's pre ent ſituation: i 
it appears to have been deſcriptive of the ſtate of à lover who has *. 
refigned his freedom. In an old collection of - Sonnets, entitled 41 : 

fl of pleaſant delites, containing ſundrie new ſonets, &c. by Chat 
Robinſon, 1584, is “ Dame Beautie's 1eplie to the {over late at liberith 
anden w complaineth himielte to be her captive, intituled, Where 
the life that late I I d. en; 
* The life that erſt thou led'ſt, my friend, 
Was pleaſant to thine eyes,“ &c, MALONE., 
8 Send, ſoud, &c.) This, I believe, is a word coined by our poe\, 
expreſs the noile made by a perſon heated and fatigued. M * 
9 It was the friar of orders grey,] Diſperſed through ny 
plays are many little fragments of ancient ballads, the entre * 0 
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ut, out, you rogue * ! you pluck my foot awry : 
Take . mend the plucking off the other.— 
[ flrikes him. 
Be merry, Kate: — Some water, here; what ho! 
Where's my ſpaniel ' roilus ? Sirrah, get you hence, 
And bid my couſin Ferdinand come hither * :>= [Exit Ser. 
One, Kate, that you muſt kiſs, and be acquainted with.— 
Where are my flippers ?—Shall 1 have ſome water! 
[A baſon is preſented to him. 
Come, Kate, and waſh 3, and welcome heartily :— 
[ Servant lets the exver fall. 


its. 
gi, 


Cath, Patience, I pray you ; *twas a fault unwilling. 


wh'ch cannot now be recovered. Many of theſe being of the moſt 
beautiful and pathetic ſimplicity, Dr. Percy has ſeſected ſome of them, 
ad congected them together with 2 few ſupplemental ſtanzas; a work, 
which at once ſhews his own poetical abilities, as well as his reſpeCt to 
the truly venerable rema ns of our moſt ancient bards, STEEVENS. 

| Out, out, yeu rogue!) The ſecond word was inſerted by Mr. Pope, 
„ complete the metre, When a word occurs twice in the ſame line, 
the compoſitor very frequently omits one of them. MaLonE. 

t And bid my couſin Ferdinand come hither e] This couſin. Ferdinand, 
Who does not make his perſonal appearance on the ſcene, is mentioned, 
| ſeppoſe, for no other reaſon than to give Catharine a hint, that he 
could keep even his own relations in order, and make them obedient as 
bs (paniel Troilus. STEEVENS. : 

3 Come, Kate, and waſh] It has been already obſerved, that it was 
Pe cuſtom in our author's time, (and long before,) to waſh the hands 
ame'i-tely before dinner and ſupper, as well as afterwards. So, in 
her Sele Papers, p. 139: © And after that the Queen [Elizabeth, 
the wife of K. Henry VII.] was retourned and waſhed, the Archbiſhop 
laid grace,” Again, in Florio's Second Frutes, 1891: C. The meate 
# ming, let us fit downe. S. | would waſh firft—, What ho, bring 
* lome water to waſh our hands. — Give me 2 faire, cleane and white 
vel” From the ſame dialogue it appears that it was cuſtomary to 
"ih ater meals likewiſe, and that ſetting water on the table was then 
ua preſent) peculiar to Great Britain and Ireland, Bring ſome 
pu (!ays one of the company, when dinner is ended.) to waſh our 
* and (et the bacin upon the board, after the Eagl ib faſbicn, that 
. Wy waſh.” That it was the practice to waſh the hands immedi- 
ne beſore ſupper, as well as before dinner, is aſcertained by the fol- 
* poſſage in The Fountayne of Fame, erected in an Orcharde of 

ol alventares, by Anthony Munday, 1580: ** Then was our ſup- 
4 ought up very orderly, and ſhe brought me water to waſbe my 
= And alter I had waſhed, I ſat downe, and ſhe alſo; but con- 
"Ny What good cheere we had, I need not make good report.“ 
MaALont, 


: 
liber lit. 
bert u 


Nu, V. P Pa. 


You whoreſon villain ! will you let it fall ? [flrikes him. 
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Pet. A. whoreſon, beetle-headed, flap-ear'd knaye! 
Come, Kate, fit down; I know, you haye a, ſtomach, 
Will you give thanks, ſweet Kate; or elſe ſhall I! 
What's this,? mutton ? 

1. Ser. Ay. 

Pet. Who brought it? 

1. Fer. I. 

Pet. "Lis burnt; and ſo is all the meat: 

What dogs are theſe ? Where is the raſcal cook? 

How dur you, villains, bring it from the dreſſer, 

And ſerve it thus to me that love it not ? 

There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and all: 
[Throws the meat, &c. about the flap. 

You heedleſs jolt-heads, and unmanner'd ſlaves! 

What, do you grumble? Ul] be with you ſtraight. 

Cath. I pray you, huſband, be not ſo diſquiet; 
The meat was, well, if you were ſo . 

Pet. |-tell thee Kate, twas burat, and dry'd away; 
And J expreſsly am forbid to touch it, | 
For it engenders choler, planteth anger; 

And better *twere, that both of us did faſt.— 
Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves. are cholerick. 
Than feed it with ſuch over. roaſted fleſh. 

Be patient; to-morrow it ſhall be mended, 


And, for this night, we'll faſt for company:. 
Come, | will bring thee to thy bridal chamber, 
ZExeunt Px. CATH. and Curtls 
Nath. [adwancing.] Peter, didſt ever ſec the like? 
Peter, He kills her in her own humour. 


Re-enter CurT1s. 


Cru. Where is he? 

Curt. In her chamber, 
Making a ſermon of continency to her: 
And rails, and ſwears, and rates; that the, poor ſoul, 
Knows not which way to ſtand, to look, ta ſpeak; 
And ſits as one new - riſen from a dreams. N 
Away, away! for he is coming hither, Era 


Bean 
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Re. enter PaYKUCHTO. 


pet. Thus have I politickly begun my reign, 
And 'tis my hope to end {ucceſsfully: 
My faulcon now is ſharp, and paſſing empty; 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe mult not be full-gorg'd “, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her Jure. 
Another way I have to man my haggard 5, 
To make her come; and know'her'keeper's-call ; 
That is,—to watch her 5, as we watch theſe kites, 
That bate®, and beat, and will not be obedient. 
She eat no meat to-day, nor none ſhall eat; 
Laſt night ſhe ſlept not, nor to-night ſhe ſhall not; 
As with the meat, ſome undeſerved fault 
Ul fnd about the making of the bed; 
And here III fling the pillow, there the bolſter, 
This way the coverletz another way the ſheets ; —- 
Ay, and amid this: hutly, I intend ', oy” 
That all is done in reverend care of her; 
Ard, in concluſion, ſhe ſhall watch all night: *Y 
Ard, if ſhe chance to nod, I'll rail, and brawl, 
Aud with the clamour keep her ſtill awake. 


715 


& — full-gorg'd, & c.] A hawk too much fed was never traQtable; 

The lure was only à thing ſtaff'd like that kind of bird” which the 
havk was deſigned to purſue, The'uſe of the leer wis to tempt him 
uck after he had flowa. STzev ant; | 

i — nas my haggard,] A haggard is. a wild Mul; to may a 
hawk is (0 tame her, Jon neon. 

That i,—t6 watch Her,] To keep ber waking: Matoxz. 

Thwsin the book of Haukyng, &c. b l. commonly called, The Book 
f N. Albans : And then the ſame night after the teding, ale her 
"| oight, and on the morrowe all day.” Again, in the Lady Errant,,. 
 Catwright ; „We'll keep you as they do hawks ;. watching you 
n you leave your wildneſs.“ SrzEVEXS. 

That bate,) To bate is to flutter as a hawk does when it ſwoops 
4" its prey. Minſheu ſuppoſes it to be derived either from batre, Fr, 
leu, or from Vabatre, to deſcend, MAaLons. | 
* amid thir burly, I intend,] Intend is ſotetimes uſed by our 
hy pretend, and is, I believe, ſo ufed here. So, in King Riche 


\ Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a'ſtraw, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion,” MA Lows, 


* 


P 2 This 


rr 
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This is a way to kill a wife with kindneſs; 
And thus I'll curb her mad and head- ſtrong humour :— 
He that knows better how to tame a ſhrew, 
Now let him ſpeak ; *tis charity, to ſhew. 2 


SCENE: M 


Padua, Before Baptifla's Houſe. 


Enter Txax10 and HoxTENS10. 


Tra, Is't poſſible, friend Licio, that miſtreſs Bianca 
Doth fancy any other but Lucentio? 
I tell you, br, ſhe bears nie-fair in hand. 

Hor. Sir, to ſatisfy you in what I have ſaid, 
Stand by, and mark the manner of his — 


(They Ind g. 


Enter BiAxcA and Luct rio. 


Tuc. Now, miſtreſs, profit you in what you read? 
Bian. What, maſter, read you? firſt, reſolve me that 
Luc. I read that I profeſs, the art to love. 

Bian. And may you prove, fir, maſter of your art! 

Luc. While you, ſweet dear, . prove miſtreſs 17 * 

ey 

Hor. Quick proceeders, marry *! Now, tell me, pre. 
You that durſt {wear that your miſtreſs Bianca 

Lov'd none in the world ſo well as Luceatio. 


heart. 
7 eli k. 


3 N. ict proceeders, marry /] Perhaps here an equiyoque 11 * 


tended To proceed Maſter of Arts, & c. is the academica test 


iu necel* 
9 Lov'd none] Old Copy—Loy'd ne. Mr, Rowe made (his pec* 
ſary cortedtion. MaALonc, 


Tra 
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Tra, O deſpightful love! unconſtant womankind ;— 
| tell thee, Licio, this is wonderful. 

Hor. Miſtake no more: I am not Licio, 
Nor a muſician, as I ſeem to be; 
But one that ſcorn to live in this diſguiſe, 
For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cullion : 
Know, fir, that I am call'd—Hortenſio, 

Tra, Signior Hortenſio, I have often heard 
Of your entire affection to Bianca; 
And ſince mine eyes are witneſs of her lightneſs, 
| will with you, —if you be ſo contented, — 
Forſwear Bianca and ber love for ever. 
Hor, See how they kiſs and court! Signior Lucentio, 
Here is my hand, and-here J firmly vow— 
Never to woo her more; but do forſwear her, 
As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter'd her withal *. 
Tra, And here I take the like unfeigned oath, 
Ne'er to marry with ber, though ſhe would entreat : 
Dye on her! ſee, how beaſtly ſhe doth court him. 
Her, Would, all the world, but he, had quite forſworn ! 
For me,—that I may ſurely keep mine oath, — 
L will be marry'd to a wealthy widow, 
tre three days pals; which hath as long lov'd me, 
4 I have lov'd this proud diſdainful haggard: 
And ſo farewel, ſignior Lucentio,- 
Kindneſs in women, not their beauteous looks, 
diall win my love :—and ſo I take my leave, 
In reſolution as I ſwore before. 

[Exit Hog; —Luc. and Bian, advance. 

Tra, Miſtreſs Bianca, bleſs. you with ſach grace 
longeth to a lover's bleſſed caſe ! 
Nay, | have ta'en you napping, gentle love; 
And have forſworn you, with Hortenſio. 

Jan. Tranio, you jeſt ; But have you both forſworn me ? 
Tra. Miltreſs, we have. 
4, \ hen we are rid of Licio. 
Tra, faith, he'll have a luſty widow now, 

ſhall be woo'd and wedded in a day. 


\ 


I = 3 . , ; 
flatter'd her Wwitha!) The old copy reads—them withal. The 


e 0 
eddativon was made by the editor of the third folio, MATLORE. 


Ban. 
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Bian. God give him joy! 

Tra. Ay, and hel ame ther 2. 

Bian. He ſays ſo, Tranio. 

Tra. Faith he is gone unto the taming ſchool, 

Bian. The taming ſchool! what, is there ſuch a place? 

Tra. Ay, miſtreſs, and Petruchio is the maſter; 
That teacheth tricks eleven and twenty Jang, — 
To tame a ſhrew, and charm her chatteripg tongue ?, 


Enter BionDELLO, running, 


Bion. O maſter, maſter, I have watch'd ſo long, 
That I'm dog-weary ; but at laſt I ſpied 
An ancient angel * coming down the hill, 
Will ſerve the turn. 
Tra. What is he, Biondello? 
Bion. Maſter, a mercatante, or a pedant 5, 
1 know not what; but formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a fathers, 


2 Ay, and he'll tame her, &c.) Thus in the original play : 
„- he means to tare his wife ere long. 
* Val. Hee ſaies ſo. 
% Aurel. Faith he's gon unto the taming-ſchoole. | 
„Fal. The taming-ſchoole | why is there ſuch a place 
« Aurel, I: and Feronde is che maiſter.of the ſchoole.“ S Taue Tj 
3 — charm her chatting tongue.) Sa, in &. Hewry VI. F. IU 
% Peace, wilful boy, or I will char: your tongue. Srtzun. 
4 An ancient angel—] Angel primitively ſigniſies 2 meſſenger, but pete 
haps this ſenſe is not ſtrictly applicable to the paſſage before w. Chap 
man, in his tranſlation of Homer, always calls « meſſenger — 
s Maſter, a mercatanit, er a fpedant,] The old editions gend —_ 
tant. The lialian word mercatanit is frequently uſed in the old plays 19 


| 
N 


a merchant, and therefore I have made no ſcruple of placing u. ov T 

The modern editors, who printed the word as they found it ſpelt = Wop 

folio and quarto, were obliged to ſupply a ſyllable to make ra x 6 ie | 
an 


which the Italian pronunciation renders unneceſſaty.— A P44 1 U 

common name for a teacher of languages. So, in Se Few . 

Ben Johnſon: „He loves to have a fencer, a pedanl, a0d 8 

ſeen in his lodgings.” STzzvEns. 3 £3 
Mercatant?, 80, Spenſer, in the third book of bis Fairy Vis 

„ Sleves dependant Albanese-wiſe.” 

And our author has Perened in his Orbrllo. FARMER- (weaker 
6 — ſurely like @ father. ] I know not what he is, ſays 7 ber! 

however this is certain, he has the gait and countenance - 

man, WARBURTON, The 
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Tuc. And what of him, Tranio? 

7-4, If he be eredulous, and truſt my tale, 

| make him glad to ſeem Vincentio; 

nd give aſſurance to Baptiſta Minola, 

gif he were the right Vincentio. 

ke in your love 7, and then let me alone. 

Benn Luc. and Brax. 


Enter a Pedant. 


Ped, God ſave you, fir! 
Tra. And you, fir! you are welcome. 
Travel you far on, or are you at the fartheſt ? 
Ped, Sir, at the fartheſt for a week or two: 
But then up farther ; and as far as Rome; 
* ſo to Trpoly if God 1 1 
ra, What counttyman, a 
Ped, Of Mantua, : 125 
Tra. Of Mantua, fir —marry, God forbid! 
Ard come to Padua, careleſs of your life ? 
Pad. My life, fir | how, I pray? for that goes hard. 
Tra, 'Tis death for any one in Mantua ® ? 
To come to Padua; Know you not the cauſe 2 
Your ſhips are ftaid at Venice ;; add the duke 
(Por private quarrel *twixt your duke and him,) 
Hal publiſh'd and proclaim'd it openly: 
Tis marvel; but that you're bat newly come, 
Jou might have heard it ele procfaimd about. 
Ped, Alas, fir, it is worſe ſor me than fog. 
For I have bills for money by exchange 
from Florence, and muſt here deliver them, 


The editor of the ſecond folio rend -r which, Mr. Theobald 
Wepted, and has quoted the following lines, addreſſed by Trauio to the 
elan, in ſupport of the emendation + 

g "Tis well; and hold your own in any cafe, 
With ſuch auſterity 4's longeth to n father.” Matobt. 

* Take in your lewe,] The old copy reads— Take me, Corrected by 
x) Theobald. MaLowes. 

Tis death for any one in Mantua &c.] So, ia the Comedy of Errors: 
: —— if any Syracufan born 
Come to the bay of Epheſus, he dies. STazvENt:. 


Tra. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
f | 
| 


* * 4 
— — > 
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bald pronounces it his on invention. There likewile he foun 
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Tra, Well, fir, to do you courteſy, 
This will I do, and this I will adviſe you; 
Firſt, tell me, have you ever been at Piſa ? 
Ped. Ay, fir, in Piſa have 1 often been; 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens. 
Tra. Among them, know you one Vincentio? 
Ped. 1 know him not, but I have heard of him; 
A merchant of incomparable wealth. 
Tra. He is my father, fir; and, ſooth to ſay, 
In countenance ſomewhat doth reſemble you. 
Bion. As much as an apple doth an oyſter, and all 72 
Fra To ſave your life in this extremity, 1 
This favour will I do you for his ſake; 
And think it not the worſt of all your fortunes, 
That you are like to fir Vincentio. 
His name and credit ſhall you undertake, 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly lodg'd ;j— 


| Look that you take upon you as you ſhould ; 


You underſtand me, fir ;—ſo ſhall you ſtay 
Till you have done your buſineſs in the city: 
If this be courteſy, fir, accept of it. 
Ped. O, fir, I do; and will repute you ever 
The patron of my life and liberty. 
Tra. Then go with me, to make the matter good, 
This, by the way, I Jet you underſtand ;— 
My father is here look'd for every day, 
1o paſs aſſurance? of a dower in marriage 
"Twixt me and one Baptiſta's daughter here: 
In all theſe circumſtances I'll inſtru you: 
Go with me *, to cloath you as becomes you, [Lu 


9 To paſ aſſurance & c. To paſs aſſurance means to make 2 conve/ 
ance or deed. Deeds are by law-writers called,“ The common © 7 
ances of the realm,“ becauſe thereby each man's property 1s ofſwre f 
him. So, in = ſubſequent ſcene of this act, they are duſied about 
counterfeit aſſurance.” Maron. 1 

1 Go with ne, &] There is an old comedy called SH = 
lated from Arieſto, by George Gaſcoigne, Thence Shakſpeare borro 


this part of the plot, (a+ well as ſome of the phraleology) S 


name of Fetruchio. My young maſter and his man exchange h bits, 


a] 
and perſuade a Sceneſe, as he is called, to perſonate the 2 — 
as in this play, by the pretended danger of his coming from die 
Ferrara, contrary to the order of the government. FARMER» 


la the ſame play our author likewiſe ound the name of 1 un. 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


A Room in Petruchio's Houſe. 


Enter CATHARINA and PETRUCHIO ®, 


Gru. No, no, forſooth; I dare not for my life. 
Cath, The more my wrong, the more his ſpite appears: 
What, did he marry me to famiſh me? 
Beggars, that come unto my father's door, 
Upon entreaty have a preſent alms; . 
If not, elſewhere they meet with charity: 
put I, -who never knew how to entreat, 
Nor never needed that ſhould entreat.— 
An {tarv'd for meat, giddy for lack of ſleep; 
With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed : 
And that which ſpites me more than all theſe wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love: 
Ai who ſhould ſay, —if I ſhould fleep, or eat, 
Tvere deadly ſickneſs, or elſe preſent death.— 
Iyrthee go, and get me ſome repaſt; 
l care not what, ſo it be wholeſome food, 
Cru. What ſay you to a neat's foot? 
Cath. Tis paſſing good; I pr'ythee, let me have it. 
Gru | fear, it is too cholerick a meat: 
toy ſay you 10 a fat tripe, finely broil'd ? 
(ab, 1like it well; good Grumio, fetch it me. 


* Enter Catharina and Cranio] Our author (as Mr. Steevene has 
Werved) was furniſh: d with- ſome hints for this icene, from the old 
laing of a Shrew. Men 

 Ifear it is 00 cholerick a. meat ] So before: 

7 And [ expreſily am forbid to touch it, 
Por it engenders choler v 
— Auto of the ſecond folio arbitrarily reads too fblogmatici a 
wich has been adopted by all the. ſubſequent editors. 
MAaLoNt. 


P:75- Gru. 
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Gru. I cannot tell; I fear, 'tis cholerick. 
What ſay you to a piece of beef, and muſtard? 
Cath. A diſh that I do love to feed upon. 
Gru. Ay, but the muſtard is too hot a little. 
Cath. Why then the beef, and Jet the muſtard reſt. 
Gru. Nay, then I will not; you ſhall have the muſtard, 
Or elſe you get no beef of Grumio. | 
Cath. Then both, or one, or any thing thou wilt. 
Gru. Why, then the muſtard without the beef. 
Cath, Go, get thee gone, thou falſe deluding flare, 
beats bin, 
That ſeed'ſt me with the very name of meat: 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my miſery ! 
Go, get thee gone, | ſay. 


Enter PET&UCKH10, with a diſb of meat; and Horus 


Pet. How fares my Kate? What, ſweeting, all amon“ 

Hor. Miſtreſs, what cheer ? 

Cath. Faith, as cold as can be. 

Pet. Pluck up thy ſpirits, look chearfully upon me. 
Here, love; thou ſee'f how diligent I am, 
To dreſs thy meat myfelf, and bring it thee : 

| [ fets the diff on a lab 

I am ſure, ſweet Kate, this kindneſs merits thanks. 
What, not a word? Nay. then, thou Jov'ſt it not; 
And all my pains is ſorted to no ptoof?:— 
Here, take away this diſh. 

Cath. I pray you let it ſtand. 

Pet. The poorelt ſervice is repaid with thanks; 
And ſo ſhall mine, before you touch the meat. 

Cath, 1 thank you, fir, 


4 What, ſateting, all amo:t?) That is, all funk and diſp ried, 
Maren 


This galliciſm is common to many of the old plays. STI VIII 
S And al! my paint is ſorted to no procf:) And all my labour wm_ 
io nothing, or proved acibing. Weis ied an experiment, bel e 
wt,” Bacon. jJounov. 


Hat 


bit, 
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Hor, Signior Petruchio, fye! you are to blame: 

Come, nilireſ Kate, I'll bear you company. 

Pet, Eat it up all, Hortenſio, if thou lov'ſt me.— [de. 

Much good do it unto thy gentle heart! 

Kate, eat apace:— And now, my honey love, 

Will we return unto thy father's houſe; 

And revel it as bravely as the beſt, 

With ſilken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 

With ruffs, and cuffs, and fardingals and things“; 

With ſcarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery, . 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery. 

What, haſt thou dih'd ? The tailor ſtays thy [ciftre, | 

To deck thy body with his ruffling treaſure 7,—-. : 
mer 


6 — fardingalr, and things ;] Though 1hings is a poor word, yet 1 
have no better, and perhaps the author had not another that woold : 
thime. Jou ns. | 
However poor the word, the poet muſt be anſwerable for it, as he 
bad uſed it before, Act II. ſc. v. when the-thime did not force it upon 
kim: . 3 
We will have rings, and things, 4d fiat array. 
Apain, in the Tragedy of Hoffman, 1632 : 
Nis true that I am poor, and yet have fig, 
And golden rings, &.“ ; 
A thing is a trifle too ineonſiderable to deſer ve particular diſerimina - 
len. STEEVENS 
- with bi. rufffing treaſure.) This is the reading of the old copy). 
wich Mr, Pope changed to ruſtling, I thinky withont neceſſity. Our 
wthor has indeed in another play, - Prouder than raſtling in unpaid 
for 7 2 but r»fling is ſometimes uſed in nearly the ſame ſenſe. Thus 
0K, Lear: | 
« —— the high winds. 
„Do ſorely ruffle.” * 
There clearly the idea of noiſe as well 4s turbulence is annexed to the 
wird, A r»ffler in our author's time ſignified a noiſy and turbulent 
Wggerer; and the word ring may here be applied in a kindred ſenſe - 
ade. So, in K. Henry VI. P. Il. 
And his proud wife, high-minded Eleanor, 
That r»ffer it with fuch s troop of latlies, 
As ſtrangers in the court take her for queen.“ 
lia, more appoſitely, in Camden's Remal gen, 160g : © There was a2 
wnleman merry conceited and riotouſiy given, that having lately fold a 
* of a hundred tene ments, cache r»fling into the court i a neww » 
an Am not I a mightie man that beare an hundred. houſes on 
? ucke ? 
bone (peaks of the Ning of ſilk, and ruffled is uſed by ſo late an 
u Addiſon in the lenſe of plaited; in which laſt Gignification per- 
haps «5 
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Enter Tailor. 


Come, tailor, let us ſee theſe ornaments *; 


Enter Haberdaſher “. 


Lay forth the gown. — M hat news with you, fir? 
Hab. Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
Pet. Why, this was moulded on a porringer 9; 

A velvet diſh ;—ſye, fye! 'tis lewd and filthy: 

Why, ?tis a cockle, or a walnut-ſhell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap; 

Away with it, come, let me. have a bigger. 


haps the word ing ſhou'd be underſtood here, Pet: ochio has ju 
before told Catharine that ſhe ſhould “ revel it with 2 ard wiſh,” 
from the former of which words, ed, in the ſenſe of ploited, cem 
to be derived. As rufſling therefore may be underſtood either in thi 
ſenſe, or that fiel ſuggeſted, (which I incline to thick the true be,) 
have adhered to the reading of the old copy. 
To the examples already given in ſupport of the reading of the oid 
copy, may be added this very a ppoſite one from Lily's Exphues, and bt 
England, 1580: Shall | e in new devices, with chains, with brat 
lets, with rings, with roabes ?“ 
Again, in Drayton's Bat fail. of Agincourt, 1627 : 
With rufling banners, that do brave the ſky.” Marton 


® Come, tailor, let us ſee theſe ornamenti;] In our poet's time, W 
men's gowns were uſually made by men So, in the Epiſtle ta the la- 
dies, prefixed to Exphues and his England, by John Lily, 1580: *1 
taylor make your gown too little, you cover h's fault with a bread ſto 
macher; if to great, with a number of plei.hts; if too ſhort, with ! 
guard; if too long, with a falle gathering” MATLoxx. : 

5 Enter Haber4aſher.] To a ſcene in the old play of the Taming of 
Shrew, (which Mr. Steevens has quoted at length,) the author 1s i % 
gebted for the outline of the 'ollow ing dialague between Petruchio, Us ol 
"Tailor and Haber. ther; S me of the expreſſions are copied aloft 
| :e-ally But the play having been lately re- printed, I bave net l f, 
ſcribeo hm MA LON E. 

9 „a portinger z] The ſame thought occurs in X Henry Vill. 
„ — rai!'d upon me dill her pink 'd porringer fell off her head“ 
Stu 


Call. 
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Cath. I'll have no bigger; this doth fit the time, 
And gentlewomen wear ſuch caps as theſe. 

pd. When you. are gentle, you. ſhall have one too, 
And not till then. 
Heir. That will not be in haſte. [afide. 
Cath. Why, fir, I traſt, I may have leave to ſpeak ;; 
And ſpeak Iwill; I am no child, no babe: 
Your betters have endur'd me ſay my mind; 
And, if you cannot, beſt you ſtop your ears. 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart ; 
Or elſe my heart, concealiag it, will break: 
And, rather than it ſhall, I will be free 
Eren to the uttermoſt, as I pleaſe, in words. 

pet. Why; thou ſay'ſt true; it is @ paltry cap, 
A cuſtard-coffin*, a bauble, a ſilken pye : 
| love thee well, in that thou lik'ſt it not. 
Cub. Love me, or love me not, I like the cap: 
And it | will have, or | will have none. 
Pit. Thy gown? why, ay :—Come, tailor, let us ſee t. 
0 mercy, God! what maſking ſtuff is here? 
What's this? a ſleeve ? tis like a demi-cannon-: 
What | up and down, carv'd hke an apple-tart ? 
Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and fiſh, and ſlaſtr, 
Like to a cenſer * in a barber's ſhop :— 
Way, what, o' devil's name, tailor, call'ſt thou this? 

Hor. ſee, ſhe's like to have neithet cap nor 8 
4 
Tai, You bid me make it orderly and well, 1 

According to the faſhion, and the time. 

Ft, Marry, and did; but if you be remember'd, 
leid not bid you mar it to-the time. | 
69, hop me over every kennel home, 
tor you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, fir : 

Ul cone of it; hence, make your belt of it. 


1 4 cutard coffin,-] A coffin was the ancient culipary term for the 
ed cruſt of a pye or cuſtard, STzzvEns. 

t Like ts a cenſer—] Cenſers in barber's ſhops, are now diſuſed, but 
t) may eaſily be imagined to have been-veſſels which, for the emiſſion 
aide ſmoke, were cut with great number and varieties of interſtices, 
Jon now, 


h K. Hoary 1, P. II. Doll calls the beadle © thou thin man in a 
in, Malone, | 


2 


Cath, 
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Cath. I never ſaw a better faſhion'd gown, 

More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commendable: 
Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 

Pet, Why, true ; he means to make a puppet of thee, 

Tai. She ſays, your worſhip means to make a puppet 
Of her. 

Pet, O monſtrous arrogance ! thoa lieſt, 

Thou thread, thou thimble 3, 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail, 
Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter<cricket thou: 
Brav'd in mine own houſe with a ſkein of thread! 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant ; 

Or | ſhall ſo be mete * thee with thy yard, 

As thou ſhalt think on prating whilit thou liv'ſt! 

] tell thee, I, that thou haſt marr'd her gown, 

Tai. Your worſhip is deceiv'd; the gown is made 
Juſt as my maſter had direction : 

Grumio gave order bow it ſhould be done. 

Gru. I gave him no order, | gave him the ſtuff. 

Tai, But how did you deſire it ſhould be made? 

Gru. Marry, fir, with needle and thread. 

Tai. But did you not requeſt to have it cut? 

Gru. Lhou haſt faced many things 5, 

Tal. I have. 

Gru. Face not me: thou haſt bray'd many men“; bim 
not me; | will neirher be faced nor braved. I ſay onto thee 
l bid thy maſter cut out the gown ;z but 1 did not bid hin 
cut it to pieces: ergo, thou lieſt. | 

Tai. Why, here is the note of the faſhion to teſtify. 

Pet. Read it. 

Gru. The note lies in his throat, if he ſay ] faid fo, 

Tai, Imprimis, a loofe-body'd gown : 


3 — thou thimb'e,] The tailor's trade, having an appearance of effe 
minacy, bas always been, among the rugged Engliſh, liable to larc 
and contermpt jon. 

4 — be-mete—] i. e. be-meaſure thee, STERSVENS vith 

5 — faced many things} i. e. turned up many gowns ke. 
facings, &c. So, in K. Henry IV: 

To face the garment of rebellion 
With ſome fine colour.” STEzEVENS. | 

6 — brav'd many en z] i. e. made many men fine, Bravery u 

the ancient term for elegance of dreſs. STEEYENS, 


Ern, 


— 
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Gru. Maſter, if ever 1 faid Jooſe-body*d gown ?, ſow me 
in the ſkirts of it, and beat me to death with a bottom of 
brown thread : 1 faid, a gown. 

pet. Proceed. 

Tai. With a ſmall compaſe'd cape * ; 

Gru. I confeſs the cape. 

Tai, With a trunk ſleeve; — 

Cru. 1 confeſs two ſleeves. 

Tai. The ſleeves curiouſly cut. 

Pe, Ay, there's the villainy. 

Gru. Error i' the bill, ſir; error i“ the bill. I command- 
ed the ſleeves ſhould be cut out, and ſow'd up again; and 
that I'Il prove upon thee, though my little finger be armed in 
a thimble. 

Tai. This is true, that I ſay; an I had thee in place where, 
thou ſhould'ſt know it, 

Cru. J am for thee ſtraight : take thou the bill 9, give me 
thy mete yard *, and ſpare not me. 

Hor, God-a-mercy, Gramio! then he ſhall have no odds. 

Fat. Well, fir, in brief, the gown is not for me. 

Cru. You are i' the light, fir; tis for = miſtreſs. 

Pt, Go, take it up unto thy maſter's uſe 

Gru. Villain, not for thy life: Take up my miſtreſs* gown 
fr thy maſter's uſe ! 


7 looſe -body'd gers, ] I thiack the joke is impair'd, unleſe we read 
vith the original play already quoted—a looſe bo ly's gown, It appears, 
however, the /ooſe-bedied gowns were the drels of harlots. Thus, in 
tie Michaclmas Term by Middleton, 1607 : © Doft dream of viginity 
ww? remember a locſe-bodied gown, wench, and let it go.” 
C STarvens. 
Fa ſmall compaſ;'d cape;] Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuſe 1 595, 
des a moſt ejaborate deſcription of the gowns of women; and add 
Some have capes reaching down to the midſt of their backs, faced 
wh velvet, or elſe with fome fine wrought taffata, at the leaſt, frioged 
about, ve: y bravely.” STEEVERs. 
de, in the Regiſter of Mr. Heaflowe, proprietar of the Roſe theatre, 
0 manvlcript ot which an account has been given in Vol. I. Part II ) 
3 of June 894. Lent upon a womanes gown of villet in grayne, with 
a veivet cape irmbroidered with bugelles, tor xxxvis.” MALloxx. 
A c:mpaſy'd cape is a round cape, To compaſs is te come round, 
Joan s0w, 
9 = take thou the bill,] The ſame quibble between the written /,, 
ind 8:1! the ancient weapon carried by foot-ſoldiers, is to be met with in 
an. STEEVENS, | 


% ate hard,] i. e. thy mcaſurirg-yard. STzEvENs. 
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Pet. Why, ſir, what's your conceit in that? 

Gru. O, ſir, the conceit is deeper than you think for; 
Take up my miſtreſs? gown to his maſter's uſe! 
O, fye, fye, fye! | 

Pet. Hortenſio, ſay thou wilt ſee the tailor paid:— 
Go take it hence; be gone, and ſay no more. os 

Hor. Tailor, I'll pay thee for thy gown to-morroy, 
Take no unkindneſs of his haſty words: 
Away, I ſay; commend me to thy maſter, [Exit Tailor, 

Pei. Well, come, my Kate; we will unto your father's, 
Even in theſe honeſt mean habiliments ; 
Our purſes ſhall be proud, our garments poor: 
For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye ? 
O, no, good Kate ; neither art thou the worſe 
For this poor furniture, and mean array. 
If thou account'(t it ſhame, Jay it on me: 
And therefore, frolick ; we will hence forthwith, 
To feaſt and ſport us at thy father's houſe. 
Go, call my men, and let us ſtraight to him; 
And bring our horles unto Long-lane end, 
There will we mount, and thither walk on foot. 
Let's ſee; I think, 'tis now ſome ſeven o'clock, 
And well we may come there by dinner time, 

Cath, I dare aſſure you, fir, 'tis almoit two; 
And *twill be ſypper-time, ere you come there, 

Pet. It ſhall be ſeven, ere I go to horſe; 
Look, what | ſpeak,. or do, or think to do, 
You are ſtill croſſing it.—Sirs, let't alone: 
I will not go to-day; and ere | do, 
It ſhall be what o'clock I ſay it is. 

Hor, Why, fol this gallant will command the fun. 


| Exeunt 


SCENE 
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SCENE IVV. 


Padua. Before Baptiſta's Houſe. 


Enter Txanto, and the Pedant drefſed like VINCENT 10. 


Tra, Sir, this is the houſe ej Pleaſe it you that I call? 
Ped. Ay, what elſe? and, but I be deceived “, 

Signior Baptiſta may remember me, 

Near twenty years ago, in Genoa, 

Where we were lodyers at the Pegaſus *. 
Tra, 'Tis well; and hold your own, in any caſe, 

Wih ſuch auſterity as longeth to a father. 


Enter BionDELLO. 


Ped. 1 warrant you: But, fir, here comes your boyz 
Tvere good, he were ſchool'd. 

Tra, Fear you not him, Sirrah, Biondello, 
Now do your duty throughly, I adviſe you; 
Imagine twere the right Vincentio, 

Jun. Tut! fear not me. 


r. Johnſon thinks that the fifth aft ſhould begin here, Ma Lexx. 
i Sr, this 11 the houſe ;] The old copy hax—Sirs. Cotred ed by Mis, 
Thevbald, MaLown, | 

but [ be deceived,] But has here the ſignification of znleſs, 

MAaLoNE. 

Mere wve were lad gert at the Pegaſus.) This line in the old copy 
h millake given to Tranio, The prelent regulation, which is clearly 
"Sl, Was mae by Mr. "Theobald, MaLons 
\ itklpeare has taken a ſign out of London, and hung it up in Padua : 
Met me an hour hence at the ſign of the Pegaſus in Cheap fide,” 
"us em Parnaſſus, 1006. STEVENS, 
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Tra. But haſt thou done thy errand to Baptiſta? 
Bion. I told him, that your father was at Venice; 
And that you look'd for him this day in Padua. 
Tra. Thou'rt a tall fellow; hold thee that to drink, 
Here comes Baptiſta: — fet your countenance, ſir.— 


Enter Bar Ts TA and LucCexT1O. 


Signior Baptiſta, you are happily met: end 
Sir, [to the Pedant.] 

This is the gentleman I told you of; Th 
I pray you, ſtand good father to me now, You 


Give me Bianca for my patrimony. 
Ped. Soft, fon! he 4 
Sir, by your leave; having come to Padua An 
To gue in ſome debts, my fon Lucentio 
Made me acquainted with a weighty cauſe 
Of love between your daughter and himſelf: 
And, —for the good — hear of you; 
And for the love he beareth to your daughter, 
And ſhe to him,—to ſtay him not too long, 
I am content in a good father's care, | 
To have him match'd ; and, if you pleaſe to like 
No worſe than I, fir, upon ſome agreement, 
Me ſhall you find ready and williog 
With one conſent to have her ſo beftow'd: 
For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signior Baptiſta, of whom I hear fo well. 
Bap. Sir, 22 me in what 1 have to ſay;— 
Your plainneſs, and your ſhortneſs, pleaſe me well, 

Right true it is, your ſon Lucentio here 
Doth love my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, 
Or both diſſemble deeply their affections: 
And, therefore, if you ſay no more than this,— 
That like a father you will deal with him, 
And paſs my daughter a ſufficient dower, 
The match is made, and all is done; 

Your ſon fhall have my daughter with conſent. 


6 For curious I cannot be wwith you,] Curitns is rage, o b 
Holinſhed, p. 890: — and was not curious to call him to eat W 
the table. STEEVENS. 


Tra. 
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Tra. | thank you, fir. Where then do you know beſt, 
e be affy'd; and ſuch aſſurance ta'en, 
; ſhall with either part's 1 ſtand? 
Bap. Not in my houſe, Lucentio; for, you know, 
puchers have ears, and I have many ſervants: 
zeſides, old Gremio is heark'ning ſtill; 
\nd, happily, we might be interrupted 7, 
Tra, Then at my lodging, an it like you, fir*: 
here doth my father lie; and there, this night, 
Well paſs the buſineſs privately and well: 
nd for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
My boy ſhall fetch the ſerivener preſently. 
The worlt is this, — that, at ſo lender warning, 
You're like to have a thin and ſlender pittance. 
Bop. It likes me well: —Cambio, hie you home, 
And bid Bianca make her ready ſtraight : 
And, if you will, tell what hath happened :— 
Lucentio's father is arriv'd in Padua, 
And how ſhe's like to be Lucentio's wife. 
Luc, 1 pray the gods ſhe may, with all my heart 9! 
Tra. Dally not with the pr 4 but get thee gone. 
Signior Baptiſta, ſhall I lead the way? | 
Welcome! one meſs is like to be your cheer : 
Come, fir ; we will better it in Piſa, 
Bap. I follow you. [Exennt TIA. PR. and Bar. 
Bion. Cambio.— 
Luc, What ſay'ſt thou, Biondello ? | 
Bion. You ſaw my maſter wink and laugh upon you? 
Luc, Biondello, what of that? | 


1 4rd happily eve might be interrupted.) Happily, in Shakſpeare's 
me, ſignified accidentally, as well as fortunately, Tynwalrtt. 
5 —an it lite you, fir :] The latter word, which is not in the old 
(py, was added by the editor of the ſecond tolio. MAN x. 
Lac. I pray &c.} In the old copy this line is by miſtake given to 
Biondells. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Matrox z. 
\ — pet thee gone.) In the old copy Lucentio here goes out; but l 
* not followed it the regulation propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt in the 
74 way note appearing to me clearly the true one, MALGNE. 
As ſeems odd management to make Lucentio ge out here for nothing 
1 but that he may return again five lines lower. It would 
iter, I think, to ſuppoſe that he lingers upon the ſtage, till the eſt 
done, in order to talk with Biondello in private, TyYRWHITT. 


Bion. 
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Bion. Faith, nothing; But he has left me here behind, u 
expound the meaning or moral “ of his ſigns and tokens. 

Luc. I pray thee, moralize them, 

Bion. Then thus. Baptiſta is ſafe, talking with the ds 
ceiving father of a deceitful fon, 

Luc. And what of him? 

Bion. His daughter is to be brought by you to the ſupper, 

Luc. And then ?— | | 

Bion. The old prieſt at faint Luke's church is at your 
command at all hours. 

Luc, And what of all this ? 

Bion. I cannot tell; expect“; — they are buſied about 
counterfeit aſſurance; take you aſſurance of her, cum provi 
legio ad imprimendum ſolùme to the church®;—take thepriclh 
clerk, and ſome ſufficient honeſt witneſſes : 

If this be not that you look for, 1 have no more to ſay, 
But, bid Bianca farewel for ever and « day. Cong. 
Luc. Hear'ſt thou, Biondello?- 2 

Bion. I cannot tarry: I knew a wench married in 1 
afternoon as ſhe went to the garden for parſly to ſuf: 
rabbet ; and ſo may you, ſir; and ſo adieu, fir. My maſter 
hath appointed me to go to ſaint Luke's, to bid the priel 
be ready to come againſt you come with your wa 


mY © SO = 


Luc, I may, and will, if ſhe be ſo contented : 
She will be pleas'd, then wherefore ſhould I doubt? 
Hap what hap may, I'll roundly go about her; 
It ſhall go hard, if Cambio go without her. Eri. 


* coo moral) I. e. the ſecret purpoſe. Matent. 
2 — expedl;—| i e. Wait the event. MALONE. 
3 —- le the buch. I— i. e. go to the church. TTEWIEI TT. 


 — an | rc.  HYtrwand 
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8S$CENSE: V3 


A publick road. 


Euter PeTRUCH1IO, CaTHARINA, and HorkTENSIO. 


Pet. Come on, o'God's name; once more toward our 
father's. 
Good Lord, how bright and goodly ſhines the moon! 
Cath. The moon! the ſun; it is not moon light now. 
Pet. | ſay, it is the moon that ſhines ſo bright. 
Cath, I know, it is the ſun that ſhines ſo bright. 
P:t, Now, by my mother's ſon, and that's myſelf, 
It ſhall be moon, or ſtar, or what I lift, 
Or ere I journey to your father's houſe ;— 
Go on, and fetch our horſes back again. — 
Exermore croſt, and croſt; nothing but croſt ! 
Hor Say as he ſays, or we ſhall never go. 
Cath, Forward I pray, ſince we have come ſo far. 
And be it moon, or ſun, or what you | "th 
And if you pleaſe to call it a ruſh-candle, 
Henceforth I vow it ſhall be ſo for me. 
Pet. 1 ſay, it is the moon, 
Cath, I know, it is the moon, 
Pet. Nay, then you lie; it is the blefſed ſun, 
Cath. Then, God be bleſt, it is the bleſſed ſun 5 ;— 
But ſun it is not, when you ſay it is not; 
And the moon changes, even as your mind. 
What you will have it nam'd, even that it is; 


And fo it ſhall be ſo e, for Catharine, 


ow? rr 8 0H R ME 


* Some part of this ſcene likewiſe is borrowed from the old play. 
1 6 | M ALONE. 
4 —it 1s the bleſſed ſun :] For is the old copy has in. Corred ed in 
+3 folio, MaLOWE, 
* | a _ 
bk hal hy 09g 25 N editor very plauſibly reads And 


Hor. 
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Hor. Petruchio, go thy ways; the field is won. 

Pet, Well, forward, forward: thus the bowl ſhould nu 
And not unluckily againſt the bias.— | 
But ſoft ; company is coming here. 


Enter VI ENI, in a travelling dreſs. 


| Good-morrow, gentle miſtreſs: Where away ?— 
[t0-Vincanrh, 
Tell me, ſweet Kate, and tell me truly too, 
Haſt thou beheld a freſher geatlewoman.? 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks ! 
What ſtars do ſpangle heaven with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face? 
Fair lovely maid, once more good day to thee ;— 
Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty's ſake. 
Hor. A will make the man mad, to make. a woman! df 
him. 
Cath. Young budding virgin, fair, and freſh, and ſweet 
Whither away; or where is thy abode *? 
Happy the parents of ſo fair a child? ; 
Happier the man, whom favourable ſtars 
Allot thee for his lovely bedfellow.! 
Pet. Why, how now, Kate; I hope, thou art not mad; 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd ; 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay'ſt he is. 
Cath. Pardon, old father, my miſtaking eyes, 
That have been ſo bedazzled with the ſun, 


—=qk > FP Be = = 2 — — mew 


7 — fo make à woman] The old copy reade—rhe woman, Cot 
reed by the editor of the ſecond folio; MALOU A. 
s — where is thy,abode 7] Inſtead of where,, the printer of the old 
copy inadvertently repeated whither, Cotrected in the God WER 
A 


9 Happy the parents of ſe fair a child;] 


— ui ie genuere beat; 

Et mater falix, & fortunata profes 

Si qua tibi ſerer oft, & gue dedit ubera nutrix; 

Sed longe cundlis, longegue beatiorilla eft ü 

S/ qua tibi ſponſa eft, f guam ae tæda. Hon 


That 
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That every thing I look on ſeemeth green * : 
Now | perceive, thou art a reverend father ; 
Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad miſtaking. 
P.t. Do, good old grandſire; and, withal, make known 
Which way thou travell'ſt: if along with- us, 
We ſhall be joyful of thy company. 
Vin. Fair fir, and you my merry miſtreſs, — 
That with your ſtrange encounter much amaz'd me; 
My name is call'd— Vincentio.; my dwelling—Piſa ; 
And bound J am to Padua; there to viſit 
A ſon of mine, which long I have not ſeen, 
Pet, What is his name ? 
Vin. Lucentio, gentle ſir. 
Pal. Happily met; the happier for thy ſon. 
And now by law, as well as reverend age, 
| may entitle thee—my loving father; 
The ſiſter to my wife, this gentle woman. 
Thy ſon by this hath marry' d: Wonder not, 
Nor be not griev d; ſhe is of good eſteem, 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth; 
Belide, ſo qualify'd-as: may beſeem 
The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. 
Let me embrace with old Vincentio: 
And wander we to ſee thy honeſt ſon, 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 
Vin. But is this true? or is it elſe your pleaſure, 
Like pleaſant travellers, to break a jeſt 
Upon the company you overtake? 
Hor. 1 do aſſure thee, father, ſo it is. 
Pt, Come, go along, and ſee the truth hereof; 
For our firſt merriment hath made thee jealous. 
[ Exeunt PST. Car u. and Vin. 
Hor, Well, Petruchio, this hath put me in heart. 
are to my widow; and if ſhe be froward, 5 
then laſt thou taught Hortenſio to be untoward. LExit. 


. thing I hok on ſeemeth green. ] Shakſpeare's obſervations 
ade 12nomena of nature are very accurate, When ons has ſat long 
bite ſunſhine, the ſurrounding objects will often appear tiaged. with 
Ca, The reaſon is aligned by many of che writers om opticks, 

BLAcxs rox s. 
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1 


& C-1--V--SCENE-L 


Padua. Before Lucentio's Houſe. 


Enter on one fide BionveLLo, LucewTio, and Biixci; 
Gre mio walking on the other ſide. 


Bion. Softly and ſwiftly, fir ; for the prieſt is ready. 
Luc. I fly, Biondello: but they may chance to need thee 
at home, therefore leave us. 
Bion. Nay, faith, I'll ſee the church o' your back; anl 
then come back to my maſter * as ſoon as I can. 
X [Exeunt Luc. Bran. and Bios. | 
Gre, I maryel, Cambio comes not all this while. 10 


00 


Enter PRTRVCHIO, CATHARINA, VINCENTIO, and 4þ 
tendants, 


Pet. Sir, here's the door, this is Lucentio's houſe, 
My father's bears more towards the market - place; 
Thither muſt I, and here J leave you, fir. i 
Vin, You ſhall not chooſe, but drink before you go; 
I think, I ſhall command your welcome here, 
And, by all likelihood, ſome cheer is toward. [back. 
Gre. They're buly within, you were beſt knock louder, 


2 — ard then come back to my maſl er—1 The old copy reads - to mf 


miſireſr, owing probably to an M. only being written in the Mabuse. 
The ſame miſt:ke has happened again in this ſcene: * Didſt thou . 
lee thy miſtrejs* father, Vincentis?” The preſent emendation ern” 
by Mr. Theobald, who oblerves rightly, that by % maſter” Bic 
means his pretended maſter, Tranio. MALONE. 


Ent 
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Enter Pedant above, at a window. 


pate! 

in. Is ſignior Lucentio within, fir? 

P:d. He's within, fir, but not to be ſpoken withal. 

Vin. What if a man bring him a hundred pound or two, 
to make merry withal ? | 

P.d. Keep your hundred pounds to yourſelf; he ſhall need 
none, ſo long as I live. 

P, Nay, I told you, your ſon was belov'd in Padua — 
Do you hear, fir?—to leave frivolous circumſtances,—1 pray 
you, tell ſignior Lucentio, that his father is come from Piſa, 
and is here at the door to ſpeak with him. 

Ped. Thou lieſt; his father is come from Piſa 3, and here 
looking out at the window. 

Vin. Art thou his father ? 

Ped, Ay, fir; ſo his mother ſays, if I may believe her. 
Pet. Why, how now, gentleman! [to Vin. ] why, this is 
lat knavery, to take upon you another man's name. 

Ped. Lay hands on the villain ; I believe, 'a means te 
«zen ſomebody in this city under my countenance. 


Cl} 


Re-enter BioxDEL 1.0. 


lan. | have ſeen them in the church together; God ſend 
en good ſhipping !—But who is here; mine old maſter Vin- 
cen? now we are undone and brought to nothing. 

Vn. Come hither, crack hemp. [ /ceing Bion. 


I = from Piſa,] The old copy reads—from Padua; which is cer- 
wily wrong, The emendation is Mr. Tyrwhit's. Both parties 
a obſerves) agree that Vincentio's father is come from Piſa, as indeed 
7 neceſſatily muſt; the point in diſpute is Whether he be at rhe door, 
Winking out at the window.” | ſuſ, pect we ſhould read—from Mantua, 
im whence the pedant himſelf came, and which he would naturally 
* (uppoſing he forgot, as might well happen, that the real Vincen- 
unn of Pia. In the Te Gentlemen of Verona, Padua and Verena 
Kur in two different ſcenes, inſtead of Milan. MaALowe, 


You, V. * 8 Bior, 


pad. What's he, that knocks as he would beat down the 
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Bion. I hope, I may chooſe, fir. 
Fin. Come hither, you rogue; What, have you orgy 
me ? | 
Bion. Forgot you? no, fir: I could not forget you, fv 

I never ſaw you before in all my life. 
Vin. What, you notorious villain, didſt thou never ſee thy 
maſter's father Vincentio * ? \ 
Bion. What, my old, worſhipful old maſter ? marry, 
fir; ſee where he looks out of the window. TY 
Vin. Is't ſo indeed? (beats Broxnew 
Bion. Help, help, help! here's a madman will murder me. 
[Ex 


Ped. Help, ſon! help, ſignior Baptiſta ! 


| | [I Exit, from alen 
Pet. Pr'ythee, Kate, let's ſtand aſide, and ſee the end d 
this controverſy. [ They ran 


Re-enter Pedant, below; BarTrsra, T'kAn1o, and Servantt, 


Tra. Sir, what are you, that offer to beat my ſervant? 

Vin. What am I, fir? nay, what are you, (r?-0m 
mortal gods! O fine villain! A filken doublet ! a velvet hole 
a ſcarlet cloak! and a copatain hats! O, I am undone: 
am undone! while I play the good huſband at home, my ſu 
and my ſervant ſpend . the univerſity. 

Tra. How now? what's the matter? 

Bap. What, is the man a lunatick ? 

Tra. Sir, you ſeem a ſober ancient gentleman by you 
habit, but your words ſhew you a madman: Why, fir, vi 
concerrs it you, if I wear pearl and gold? I hank my go 
father, Iam able to maintain it. 


ſt 


. 4 = thy magere father Vincentio #] Old copy—thy He fit 
C..rreQed by the editor ot the ſecond folio. See p. 336, 1 
5 — @ roputain bat!) 's | believe, à hat wich a conical crown, f06 
as was *1 Cori worn by well-drefſced men Jon. * 
la Stuoh's Anat wie Abu ſes, printed 595, there is an ente & 
ter os the hatte ol England,” beginning thus: f Ie 
** Sometimes they uſe ibem jharpe on the crowne, pear king 5 2 
Speare er Hafi of a f*reple. ianding a quarter of a ya' d above tht 
of their heads, Sc.“ STEVENS, 


Vi 
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Vin. Thy father? O villain! he is a fail-maker in Ber- 
amo. | | 

Bap. You miſtake, ſir; you miſtake, fir: Pray, what do 
you think is his name ? 

Vin. His name? as if T knew not his name: I have brought 
im up ever ſince he was three years old, and his name is— 
Tranio. 

Ped. Away, away, mad aſs! his name is Lucentio; and 
he is mine only ſon, and heir to the lands of me ſignior Vin- 
centio. 

Vin. Lucentio! O, he hath murdered his maſter !—Lay 
hold on him, I charge you, in the duke's name :—O, my 
ſon, my ſon !—tell me, thou villain, where is my fon Lu- 
centio ? | 

Tra. Call forth an officer: [Enter one with an officer. ] 
wrry this mad knave to the jail :—father Baptiſta, I charge 
you, ſee, that he be forth-coming. 

Vin, Carry me to the jail ! 

Gre. Stay, officer ; he ſhall not go to priſon, | 

Bap. Talk not, fignior Gremio; I f. „he ſhall go to 
priſon, 

Gre. Take heed, ſignior Baptiſta, lefl you be coney- 
atch'd® in this buſineſs ; I dare ſwear, this is the right 
Vincentio, 

Fed. Swear, if thou dar'ſt. 

Cre. Nay, I dare not ſwear it. 

Tra. Then thou wert beſt ſay, that T am not Lucentio. 
Cre. Yes, I know thee to be ſignior Lucentio. 

Bap. Away with the dotard ; to the jail with him. 


Vn. Thus ſtrangers may be haled and abuſed ;>O mon- 
ſtrous villain ! 


— 


Re-enter BronDELLO, with Lu cENTIO and Bianca, 


bin, O, we are ſpoil'd, and—yonder he is; deny him, 
ſulvear him, or elſe we are all undone. 
Luc, Pardon, ſweet father. [Eneeling, 
Vn. Lives my ſweet ſon? 

[Biondello, Tranio, and Pedant, run out, 


= cnty-catch*d=] i, e. deceived, cheated. STzEvENs. 
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Bian. Pardon, dear father. lla 
Bap. How haſt thou offended ?— | 
Where is Lucentio ? 
Luc. Here's Lucentio, 
Right ſon unto the right Vincentio 
That have by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While counterfeit ſuppoſes blear'd thine eyne “. 
Gre. Here's packing *, with a witneſs, to deceive us al! 
Vin. Where is that damned villain, Tranio, 
That fac'd and brav'd me ia this matter ſo? 
Bap. Why, tell me, is not this my Cambio? 
Bian Cambio is chang'd into Lucentio. 
Luc. Love wrought theſe miracles. Bianca's lore 
Made me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the town; 
And happily I have arriv'd at Jaft 
Unto the wiſhed haven of my biiſs ;— 
What Tranio did, myſelf enforc'd him to; 
Then pardon him, ſweet father, for my ſake. 
Vin I'll flit the villain's noſe, that would have ſent me to 
the Jail 
Bap. But do you hear, fr? [to Luc.] Have you marned 
my daughter without alking my good will? 
Vin. Fear not, Baptiſta; we will content you, go to: but 
I will in, to be reveng'd for this villain y, | Ext, 
Bap. And I, to found the depth of this knavery. E 
Luc. Look not pale, Bianca; thy father will not frown. 
[Exeunt Lucentio and Biane 


7 FF hil- counterfeit ſuppoſes blear*d thine eyxe.) The modern eden 
read ſu>p1/ers, but wrongly Tais is a plata alluſion to Gajceigne 
comedy entitled Supps/er, fr mm which leveral of the inci.ients in this pil 
are borrowed, Ty g irr. : 3 

This i highly p obabl.;, but yet ſuppoſes is a word often uſed 10 it 
common tenſe, which, n the preſent occafion, is ſufficienti) comm 
dious. Shtavipiace ue the word in Treilus and Creſida: 

& Th: we come ſhort of our /up/oſe fo far, Kc.“ 

Te blear the eyes, ws an ancient phraſe ſignifying 70 decerve, 85 
Chaucer's Mancivie's Tale, v. 1720 late edit. 

« Por a!! iny waiting, blercd is thin eye.” STEEVENS, 


1 Here's packing, ] i. e. Plotting, double-dealing, M4 LONB. 
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Gre, My cake is dough ? : but PII in among the reft ; 
ur of hope of all, — but wy ſhare of the fealt, [ Exit, 
, [ Petruchio and Catharine advance. 
Cab. Huſband, let's follow to ſee the end of this ado. 
Pt, Firlt kiſs me, Kate, and we will. 
(1th, What, in the midit of the ſtreet ? 
pa. What, art thou aſham'd of me? 
Cath, No, fir ; God forbid : but aſham'd to kiſs. 
Pa. Why, then let's home again ;—Come, firrah, let's 
away. 
Cath. Nay, 1 will give thee a kiſs « now pray thee, love, 
ſtay. 
Pet, Ts ba this well? -Come, my ſweet Kate; 
Better once than never, for never too late, LZæeunt. 


SCENE II. 


A Room in Lucentio's Houſe. 


langue: ſet out, Finter Bar Tris rA, VixcaxTO, Gatto, 
the Fedant, LucexTio, Bianca, Prrevcnio, Carha- 
va, HokTENSIO, and Widow, Tranio, BioxDEL- 
lo, Gxumio, and others, attending, 


lu. At laſt, though long, our jarring notes agree: 
nd time it is, when raging war is done, 
Toſnile at ſcapes and perils over-blown.— 


h cake it dough :] This is a proverbial exprefſion. STzevexs, 
lt was generally uſed when any project miſcarried. MALoxE. 
* raging r i, done,] This is Mr. Rowe's emend tion. 
ue! has— when raging war is come, Which cannot be right, 
Maps the author wrote when raging war is ca/m (:ormerly ſpelt 

le). 80, in Othelb: : 
* If after every tempeſt comes ſuch calms—," 


* word © overblown,” in the next line, adds ſome little ſupport to 
ned ure. MA Lo k. 


My 
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My fair Bianca, bid my father welcome, 
While I with ſelf-ſame kindneſs welcome thine :— 
Brother Petruchio, ſiſter Catharina, — 
And thou, Hortenſio, with thy loving widow, — 
Feaſt with the beſt, and welcome to my houſe; 
My banquet is to cloſe our ſtomachs up, 
After our great good cheer: Pray you, fit down; 
For now we fit to chat, as well as eat. {They ſit at full. 
Pet. Nothing but fit and ſit, and eat and eat! 
Bap. Padua affords this kindneſs, ſon Pe ruchio. 
Pet. Padua affords nothing but what is kind. 
Hor. For both our ſakes, I would that word were true. 
Pet, Now, for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow*. 
id Then never truſt me, if | be afeard. 
Pet. You are very ſenſible, and yet you miſs my ſenſe; 
I mean, Hortenſio is afeard of you. 
Wid. He that is giddy, thinks the world turns round. 
Pet. Roundly reply'd. 
Cath. Miſtreſs, how mean you that ? 
Wid. Thus 1 conceive by bim. 
Pet. Conceives by me !—How likes Hortenſio that? 
Hor. My widow ng thus ſhe conceives her tale, 
Pet. Very well mended : Kifs him for that, good widow, 
Cath. He that is giddy, thinks the world turns round: 
J pray you, tell me what you meant by that. 
Hid. Nour huſband, being troubled. with a ſhrew, 
Neaſures my huſband's ſorrow by his was + 
And now you know my meaning. 
Cath. A very mean meaning, 
Wid. Right, I mean you. 
Cath. And I am mean, indeed, reſpecting you. 
Pet. To her, Kate! 
Hor. To her, widow | 
Pet. A hundred marks, my Kate does put her down. 
Hor. That's my office 


* „ lad®, 
Pet. Spoke like an officer: 888 to 14 . ta Hortenſio. 


N 


1 
2 — fears his vid.ww ] To fear, as bas be en already obſer 2 
in our author's time both to dread, and to intimidate. The # te uſed 
derſtands the word in the latter ſenſe; and Petruchio tells her, 
it in the former. Ma, LON E. the 
3 Ha" ts thee, lad.) The old copy ha- to the. Cotted ed by 
editor of the ſecond folio, MaLoxs. 


Bop. 
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Bap. How likes Gremio theſe quick-witted folks? 
Gre, Believe me, fir, they butt together well. 
Nan. Head and butt? an haſty witted body 
Would ſay, your head and butt were head and born. 
Vin. Ay, miſtreſs bride, hath that awakened yoy ? ; 
gan. Ay, but not frighted me; therefore PH Jeep again. 
Pe, Nay, that you ſhall not; ſince. you have begun, 
Have at you for a bitter jeſt or two 5. 
Bian, Am | your bird? I mean to ſhift my buſh, 
And then purſue me as you draw your bow]: 
You are welcome all. 
[ Exeunt Bianca, CATHARANA, and Widow. 

Pet. She hath prevented me. Here, ſignior Tranio, 
This bird you aim'd at, though you hit her not ; 
Therefore, a health to all that ſhot and miſs'd. | 

Tra, O, fir, Lucentio ſlip'd me like his greyhound,. 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his — — 
Pt. A good ſyift,5 ſimile, but ſomething curriſn. 
Tra. Tis well, fir, that you hunted for yourſelf; 
'Tis thought, your deer does hold you at a bay. 

Bap. Oh, ob, Petruchio, Tranio bits you now. 

Luc, I thank thee for that gird , good Tranio. 

Hor, Confeſs, confeſs ; hath he not hit you here? 

Pet, A has a little gall'd me, | confels 
And, as the jeſt did glance away from me, 
'Tis ten to one it maim'd you two outright 7, 


+ — fir a bitter j eſt or t.] The c copy reads—ra better jea Phe 
emendation (of the propriety of which there cannot, l conceive, be the 
ſmalleſt doubt.) is one of the very few c -rrreQtions of any value made 
by Mr. Capell So before in the pretent play: 

* Hiding bis bitter jefts in, blum behavioyr.“ 
Min, in Love's Labour's L:Jl 5 
Too bitter is thy jet“ 
zun, in Baſtard's Efigrams, 1898: 
* He ſhut up the matter with this bitter j. Matoxx. 

! = ſwift) betides the original ſenſe of ſpeedy in motion, ſignified 
852 quik-ww'ited, So, in As You Like ., the Duke fays of the 

n * Herrvery wilt and ſententions,” Quick is now uſe io 2}moſt 


ho, 


n aber [ nie 4: nimble wa in the age after that cf our author. Heylia 
* js of Hiles, that he bad hnown Land for a nimble dvjputant. 


. Johne. 
— Hat Bird,] A pird is a arcaſm, a gibe. STEEVENs i 
De two ent ig.] Old Copy—you ee. Correfted by Mr. Rowe. 

"5a? MaLonE. 


Bap. 
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Bap. Now, in good ſadneſs, ſon Petruchio, 

I think thou haſt the verieſt ſhrew of all. 

Pet. Well, I fay no: and therefore, for aſſurance*, 

Let's each one ſend unto his wife s; 

And he, whoſe wife is moſt obedient 

To come at firſt when he doth ſend for her, 

Shall win the wager which we will propoſe. 

Hor. Content; — What's the wager ? 
Luc. Twenty crowns, 
Pet. Twenty crowns ! 

I'll venture ſo much on my hawk, or hound, 

But twenty times ſo much npon my wife. 
Luc. A hundred then. 

Hor. Content. 

Pet. A match; 'tis done. 

Hor. Who ſhall begin? 

Luc. That will I. 

Go, Biondello, bid your miſtreſs come to me. | 
Bion. I go. (Ex 
Bap. Son, I will be your half, Bianca comes. 

Luc. III have no balves;z Vil bear it all myſelf, 


Re-enter BroNDEL LO, 


Haw now | what news? 
Bion. Sir, my miſtreſs ſends you word 
That ſhe is buſy, and ſhe cannot come. | 
Pet, How} ſhe is buſy, and ſhe cannot come | 
Is that an anſwer ? 
Gre. Ay, and a kind one too: 
Pray God, fir, your wife ſend you not a worſe. 
Pet. J hope, betters 
Hor. Sirrah, Biondello, go, and entreat my wife 
To come to me forthwith. [Exit BronDELLO 


0 

8 — for aſſurance,] Inſtead of for the original copy has fir. Correct 
by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALovwE. 
9 Let's each one ſend unte his wife z] This | 
faſal to obey the ſummons, —that of Catharine's pu 
offering to lay her hand under her huſband's foot, 


from the anonymous play entitled the Taming of © Shrew, Monk 


in that piece likewiſe makes a ſpeech on the duty of a wite. 


— 2 


„ — MY 
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Pt, Oh, ho! entreat her! 
Nay, then ſhe muſt needs come, 


Hor. J am afraid, fir, 
Do what you can, yours will not be entreated. 


Re-enter BionNDELLO: 


Now, where's my wife ? 
Bion. She ſays, you have ſome goodly jeſt in hand; 
She will not come ; ſhe bids you come to her. 
Pt. Worſe and worſe ; ſhe will not come! O vile, 
Intolerable, not to be endur'd ! 
Sirrah, Grumio, go to your miſtreſs ; 
Say, I command her come to me. [Exit Grumio. 
for.] know her anſwer. 
Pet. What ? 
Hor. She will not. 
Pet, The fouler fortune mine, and there an end. 


Enter CATHARTNA. 


Zap. Now, by my holidame, here comes Catharina! 
Cath. What is your will, fir, that you ſend for me ? 

Pt, Where is your ſiſter, and Hortenſio's wife? 

Cath They fit conferring by the parlour fire. . 

Pct Go, fetch them hither ; if they deny to come, 
winge them ſoundly forth unto their huſbands : 
away, I fay, and bring them hither ſtraight. 

Exit CATHARINA-» 

Luc, Here is a wonder, if you talk of a wonder, 

Hor. And ſo it is; I wonder, what it bodes.. 

Ft. Marry, peace it-bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
An awful rule, and right ſupremacy z 
And, to be ſhort, what not, that's ſweet and happy. 

Bap. Nowy fair befal thee, good Petruchio ! 

e wager thou haſt won; and | will add 

to their loſſes twenty thouſand crowns ; 

Another dowry to another daughter, 

tor the is chang'd, as ſhe had never been. 

"4. Nay, I will win my wager better yet; 

o more ſign of her obedience, 
new. built virtue and obedience, 
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Re-enter CAaTHARINA, with BianCa, and Widoy. 


See, where ſhe comes; and brings your froward wives 
As priſoners to her womanly per 04 . 
Catharine, that cap of yours becomes you not; 
Of with that bauble, SS it under foot, 
[ Cath. pulls of her cap, and throws it dn 
Wid. Lord, let me never have a cauſe to ſigh, 
Till I be brought to ſuch a filly paſs! 
Bian. Fye! what a fooliſh duty call you this? 
Luc, I would, your duty were as fooliſh too: 
The wiſdom of your duty, fair Bianca, 
Hath coſt me an hundred crowns * ſince ſupper-time, 
Bian. The more fool you, for laying on my duty. 
Pet. Catharine, I charge thee, tell theſe headſtrong womes 
What duty they do owe their !o;ds and huſbands. 
Wid. LH come, you're mocking; we will have « 
telling. 
Pet. Come on, I ſay ; and firſt begin with her, 
Wid. She ſhall not. 
Pet. I ſay, ſhe ſhall ;—and firſt begin with her. 
Cath, Fye! fye! unknit Hat threat'ning unkind bro; 
And dart not ſcoraful glances from thoſe eyes, 
To wound thy lord, of king, thy governor: - 
It blots thy beauty, as froſts bite the meads *; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds ſhake fair buds; 
And in no ſenſe is meet, or amiable. 
A woman mov'd 1s like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty; 
And, while it is fo, none ſo dry or thirſty 
Will deign to ſip, or touch one drop of it. 
Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy ſovereign ; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance : commits his body 


a me r . wet tc. we wet : 


an hundred crewnr=-] Old Copy Ave hundred. Corred 
Mr. Pope ln the I-'f, from which our author's plays were prey 
probably number: were ways expreſſed in figures, w ich has been 
occaſion of mary miſtakes in the early editions, MALvons 4 ti 

2 — as froſls bite the nud ;] The old copy read - 
The correction was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. Ma 
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To painful labour, both by ſea and land ; 

To watch the night in ſtorms, the day in cold, 

While thou ly'ſt warm at home, ſecure and ſafe; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience ;— 

Too little payment for ſo great a debt, 

doch duty as the ſubje owes the prince, 

Eren ſuch a woman oweth to her huſband : 

And, when ſhe's froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſour, 

And, not obedient to his honeſt will, 

What is ſhe but a foul contending rebel, 

And graccleſs traitor to her Joving lord ?— 

[am aſham'd, that women are ſo ſimple 

To offer war where they ſhould kneel for peace; 

Or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 

When they are bound to ſerve, Jove, and obey, 

Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak, and ſmooth, 

Vrapt to toil and trouble in the world; 

But that our ſoft conditions 3, and our hearts, 

Should well agree with our external parts ? 

Come, come, you froward and unable worms ! 

My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 

My heart as great: my reaſon, haply, more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown: - 

but now, I ſee our lances are but ſtraws ; 

Our ſtrength as weak, our weakneſs paſt compare, 

That ſeeming to be moſt, which we indeed leaſt are. 

Then vail your ſtomachs #, for it is no boot, 

And place your hands below your huſband's foot : 

Ia ken of which duty, if he pleaſe, 

My band is ready, may it do him eaſe. 
Pet. * there's a wench!— Come on, and kiſs me, 

ate 

Luc, Well, go thy ways, old lad: for thou ſhalt ha't. 
In. 'Tis a good hearing, when children are toward. 
Luc. But a barſh hearin „ When women are froward. 
Pet, Come, Kate, we'll to-bed :— 
three are married, but you two are ſped. 


Omer 


1 


Sur ſoft conditions,. —] The gentle qualities of our mids. 


8 : Milo. 
1 bit * Then vail uur Aumach,—] i, 6. abate your pride, your ſpirit. 
NI SrzzVIXS. 
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*Twas I won the wager, though you hit the white 5; 
, | 
And, being a winner, God give you good By ""_ 
[Exeunt PETRUCH10, aud CaTtaanny, 
Hor. Now go thy ways, thou haſt tam'd a curſt ſhrew. 
Luc. *Tis a wonder, by your leave, ſhe will be tam'd {6% 
= [Exeunt 


S Though you hit the white) To hit the white is a phraſe borrowed 
from archery ; the mark was commonly white. Here it alludes to the 
name Bianca, or white, Joungow. 

a So, in Feltham's Anſwer to Ben Jonſon's ode at the end of his New 
nn: 
« As oft you've wanted bre ins 
« And art to ſtrike the white, 
As you have levell'd right” Marcns, 


6 The players delivered down this comedy, among the reſt, asone 4 
Shakſpeare's own; and it» intrinſick merit bears ſufficient evidence tothe 
propriety of their deciſion, 

May I add a few reaſons why I neither believe the former comedy 
the Taming of a Shrew, 160), nor the old play of King Jabs in two 
parts, 1591, to have been the work of Shakſpeare? He generally fo 
lowed every novel or hiſtory from whence he took bis plots, as cl fe) 
as he could; and is fo often indebted to theſe originals for his ver 
thoughts and expreMions, that we may fairly pronounce him not to hne 
been above borrowing, to ſpare himſelf the labour of invention. |: i 
therefore probable, that both theſe plays, (like that of Henry V. inwhid 
O!dcaſtle is introduced) were the unſuceel>ful performances of conteme 
porary players. Shakſpeare ſaw they were meanly written, and jet 
that their plans were ſuch as would furniſh incidents for a beiter dum. 
tiſt. He therefore might lazily adopt the order of their ſceaes, bi 
writing the dialogue anew, and inſerting little more from either piece, 
than a few lines which he might think worth p:elerving, or was doe 
much in haftc to alter. It is no uncommon thing in the literary world, 
to ſee the track of others followed by thoſe who would neve have giten 
themſelves the trouble to mark out one of their own, STEEVENS. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to vindicate Shakſpeare ſrom being the author 
of the old Taming of a Shrew. Mr. Pope in conſecuence of bis belly 
very ſuperficially acquainted with the phrafe»lopy of our early writeth 
firſt aſcribed it o him, and on his authority this ikrange opinion obtained 
credit for half a century. He might with juſt as much prop iet) hare 
ſuppoſed that our author wrote the old Xing Henry IV. and F. and ” 
Hiftzry ++ King Leir ard his three daughters, ns that he wrote two fl, 
on the ſubject of Taming of a Shrew, and two others on the ſtory! 
King John — The error prevailed for ſuch a length of time: from * 
difficulty of meeting with the piece, which is fo extreme) i 
have never ſeen or heard of ary copy exiiting but one in the coll ” 
of Mr. S ecvens, and another in my own: and one of our author * 7 
tors ſeached ſor it for thirty years in vain, Mr. Pope's copy 18 \uppo 
to be irrccoverably loſt, | 

I ſuſpe& that the anonymous Taming of 
the year 1390, cither by George Peele or Robert Greene. 


* 4 i 

a Shrew was written * 01 
Maro, 
Frod 
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From this play the TATLE = formed a Story, Vol. IV. No 251. 
t cannot but ſeem ſtrange that Shakſpeare ſhould be ſo little known 
to the author of the Tatler, that he ſhould ſuffer this ſtory to be ob- 


roded upon him, or ſo little known to the publick, that he could hope 


to make it paſs upon his readers as a real narrative of a tranſaction in 
Lincolnſhire 3 yet it is apparent, that he was deceived, or intended to 
deceive, that he knew not himſelf whence the ſtory was taken, or hoped 
that he might rob ſo obſcure a writer w.thout detection. 

Of this play the two plots are ſo well united, that they can bhard)y be 
called two without injury to the art with which they are interwoven, 
The attention is entertained with all the variety of a double plot, yet 
is not diſtacted by unconneQed incidents. 

The part between Ca'harine and Petruchio is eminently ſpritely and 
(irerting. At the marriage of Bianca the arrival of the real father, 
jerbaps, produces more perplexity than pleaſure, The whole play is 
ei popular and diverting. Jon non, 
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Several young French Lords, that ſerve with Bertram inth 


Perfons Repreſented. 


King of France. 

Duke of Florence. 

Bertram, Count of Rouſillon. 
Lafeu, an old Lord. 

Parolles *, a follower of Bertram, 


Florentine war. 


Stexvard, N Ser wants to the Counteſs of Rouſillon. 


Clown, 


A Page. 


Counteſs of Roufillon, mother to Bertram. 
Helena, a gentlewoman protected by the Counteſs, 
An old widow of Florence. 

Diana, daughter to the widow. 


e =} ; Neighbours and friends to the widow. 


Lords, attending on the King; Officers, Soldiers, &c. French 
and Florentine, 


: d 

SCENE, partly in France, and partly in Tuſcany, p 

te 

vi 

1 There is no enumeration of perſons in the old copy. | 2 

2 Parolles,] I ſuppoſe we ſhould write this name Paroles, i e. 8 cit 6 
ture made up of empty words, STEEVENS. « 

3 Vielenta only enters once, and then the neither ſpeaks, nor is ip 7 


to. STEEveEns. 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


ACT L&C NE 


Rouſillon. A Room in the Count's Palace. 


Enter BiATAAu, the Counteſs of Rovsiiion, HELkna, 
and LArsUy in mourning. 


Count, Tn delivering my ſon from me, I bury a ſecond 
buſband. 


Ber. And I. in going, madam, weep o'er my father's death 
new: but | muſt attend his majeſty's command, to whom I 
um now in ward *, evermore in ſubjection. Lf 

af. 


| The ſtory of Al; well that ends well, or, us | ſuppoſe it to have 
deen ſometimes called, Love's Labour wonne, is oiginally indeed the 
prope:ty of Boccace, but it came immediately to Shakipeare from Pain* 
ter, Gill:tta of Narben, in the firſt Vol. of the Palace of Pleaſure, 
Quarto, 1566, p. 88. FarmMER. 

*hak\peare is indebted to the novel only for a few leading circumſtan- 
ces 19 the graver parts of the piece. The comick buſineſs appears to be 
tune of his own formation. STEEVENS. 

This comedy, I imagine, was written in 1898. See An Alten t ts 
eſcertain the erder of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I, MALoxx. 

— in ward,] Under his part cular care, as my guardian, till 1 
Gove to ag. It is now almoſt forgotten in England, that the heirs of 
yt tortures were the king's wards, Whether the ſame practice pre- 
vated in France, it is of no great uſe to enquire, for Shakſpeare gives 
ail nations the manners of England, Jdn wow. 

Howell's f fteenth letter acquaints us that the province of Normandy 
* lubject to Wa'tihips, and no other part of France beſides; but the 
poſition of the cuntrary furniſhed Shakſpeare with a reaſon why the 

is Cempelled Rouſilion to marry Helen. ToLLET. Th 

D 
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Laf. You ſhall find of the king a huſband, madam;=ya, 
fir, a father: He that ſo generally is at all times good, nu 
of neceſſuyꝝ bold his virtue to you; whele worthineſs youll 
ſtir it up where it wanted, rather than lack it where there x 
ſuch abundunce. 

Count. What hope is there of his majeſty's amendment? 

Laf. He hath abandon'd his phyſicians, madam; under 
whole practices he hath perſecuted time with hope; and find 
- other advantage in the proceſs, but only the loſing of hope 

time. 
vs, This young gentlewoman bad a father, (O, that 
had! how ſad a paſſage *tis 3!) whoſe ſkill was almoſt x 
great as his honeſty; had it ſtretch'd ſo far, would hare 
made nature immortal, and death ſhould have play for lack 
of work, Would, for the king's fake, he were living! | 
think, it would be the death of the kiny's diſeaſe, 

Laf. How call'd you the man you ſpeak of, madam? 


The prerogative of wward/bip is a branch of the feudal law, and mi 
as well be ſuppoſed to be incorporated with the conſlitution of Fruace, 
as it was With that of England, till the reign. of Charles It. 

Sin J. Hawn 
3 0% that had! hwy fad a paſſage /] hmitated: from the Hrgy/n 
birne of Terence, (then wanſlated,) where Menede mus feh- 
« Filiucas, yvoicum adoleſcentulure, 
„% Habeo. Ah, quid dixi? habere me? imo 
« abi, Chreme, 
© Nunc Babeam necne incertum eſt.” BLACKsTONE. 


So, in Spenſer's Shepheard': Calender: 
6. Shee, while ſhe was (that was a woeful word to Haine) 
For beauties praife and pleaſaunce had no peere." 

Again, in ily BeguiPd, 1606; 
*© She is not mine, I have no daughter now; „ - 
That 1 ſhould ſay J had, thence comes my grief.” Mat 


Paſſage is, any thing that paſſer, lo we now lay, 3 paſſage ay * = 
and we ſaid abou! a century ago, the paſſages of a re!gn. wn lots 
countels mentions Helcoa's loſs of a father, ſhe r. eollects ** ſeq 
of a hnfband, and ficps to obſerve how heavily that word pa 
through her mind. ſonN so. a Ul. bei: 

Thus Sbakſpeate himſelf See The Comedy of Errert, AA I. | 

„Now in the ſtirring paſſage of the day.” 

Again, in 4 Woman's a Weathercech, 1612: 5 1 

I knew the paſſages twixt bes and Scudamore." 878 


Count, 
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Court, He was famous, fir, in his profeſſion, and it was 
zis great right to be ſo : Gerard de Narbon. 
Loaf. He was excellent, indeed, wadam; the king very 
lately ſpoke of bim, admiringly, and mourningly : be was 
(ilful enough to bave liv'd. Gill, if knowledge could be ſet up 
zganſt mortality. ; ; | 

Ber. What is it, my good lord, the king languiſhes of? 
Laf. A fiſtula, my lord. 
ler. 1 heard not of it before. 
Laf. L would, it were not nototious.— Was this gentle- 
woman the daughter of Gerard de Narbon? 
Count. His fole child, my lord; and bequeathed to my 
werlooking. I have thoſe hopes of her good, that her edu- 
cation promiſes : her diſpofitions ſhe inherits, which make 
far gifts fairer ; for where an unclean mind carries virtuous 
qualities 4, there commendations go with pity, they are vir- 
wes and traitors too; in her they are the better for their 
{mpleneſs*; ſhe derives her honeſty, and atchieves her 
poodneſs, 
Lif. Your commendations, madam, get from her tears. 


A virtuone qualities), L. e. qualities. of gaad breeding and, erudi» 
lon, (in the fame ſenſe that the Lialians ſay,, gaalu@ vir .] and nat 
uad ones. WARBURTON. 
Virtus and uirt eu, as. L am told, fill keep the figoifcation, in che 
und, and mean ingenuity, and ingenious. STERYENS, 
= they are vir duet and indir tas; in her they are Ye better for 
heir pmpleneſs ;,} Her virtues, are the betier far ther fine that is, 
ter excellencies are the better hecauſe they are artleſ and open, uub- 
vt fraud, without deſign. The learned commentator has well explain- 
el vir tue, but has not, I think, reached the torce of the word r attors, 
und therefore has not ſhewn. the fult extent of ShaKſpeare's walterly 
Wlervation, /irtues in an unclean, mind are wittues and traitors tes. 
Uimable and u/eful qualities, joined with an evil difpofition, give that 
evil dilpoß' tion power over others, who, dy admiring the virtue, are 
R to the malevolenee. The Father, mentioning the ſharpers of 
— ob erves, that ſome of them are men of ſuch elegance and 
1 (bat a young man who falls inte their way, it betrayed an 

y Bis judgment as his Paſſions. Jon xs. 

Mr you like it, virtues are called traitors on a very different ground: 


; <5 to ſome kind of men 
1 Their graces ſerve them but as enemies; 
No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
0 Are fandtified and holy traitors ie you. 
: O what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it l. MALoNE. 


5. a 
Count * 
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Count, * Tis the beſt brine a maiden can ſeaſon her praiſe 
in s. The remembrance of her father never approaches her 
heart, but the tyranny of her ſorrows takes all livelihood? 
from her cheek. No more of this, Helena, go to, no 
more; leſt it be rather thought you affe& a ſorrow, than to 
have s. 

Hel. T do affect a ſorrow, indeed, but J have it too“. 

Laf. Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, ex- 
ceſſive grief the enemy to the living. | 

Count. If the living be enemy to the grief, the exceſi 
makes it ſoon mortal *, 

Ber. 


6 — can ſeaſon her praiſe in.] To 2 has here a culinary ſenſe; 
te preſerve by ſalting. A paſſage in Twelfth Night will beſt explain its 
meaning: 
„ all this to ſeaſon 
A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep fre, 
% And laſtisg in her remembrance.” Matons, 


7 = all livelihoods] i, e. all appearance of life, STzzvINts, 

5 = left it be rather thought you affet a ſorrow, than to have.) Our 
author ſometimes is guily of ſuch flight inaccuracies; and concludes 4 
ſentence as if the former par of it had been conſtrued differently, 
Thus in the mm inſtance, he fees to have meant—leſt you be rather 
thought to affect « ſorrow, than te have, MALons. 

9 I d affeft a ſorrow, indeed, but I have it l.] Helens hm, I be- 
lieve, a me1ning here, that ſhe does not with ſhould be underſtood by 
the counteſs. Her affe&ed lorrow wes for the death of her father f her 
real grief for the one ſe of her ſituation, which ſhe feared would for 
ever be « bar to her union with her beloved Bertram, Her own wordt 
afterwards fully ſupport this interpretation: 


80 I think not on ny father: 
—— ——— Wa was he like? 
„ have forgot him; my imagination 

© Carries ao favour in it but Bertram's: 

„% [ am undone,” MaALoNnE. 


1 If the living he enemy to the grief, the exceſs maker it ſoon mortal.) 
Lafer, ſays, exceſſive grief 1s the ruemy of the living: the countels "es 
plies, If the living be an enemy ts grief, the exceſs ſoon makes it mortal! 
that is, if 1he living do net indulg grief, grief deftroys itſelf by * 
exceſs. By the word mortal | underſtand that eobich dies, and Dr. mW 
burton, [wits reads—be nt enemy—] that which deſtreyt. U think * 
my interpretation give a ſentence more acute and more refined. 
the reader judge, Joanson. ; 

A paſſage in the Winter's Tale, in which our author aguin 
grief deſtroying itſelf by its own exceſs, adds ſupport to Dr. 
interpretation : 

1 ſcarce any joy 
% Did ever live ſo long; no fer rem, 


& But killd iiſelf much ſooner," ta 


ſpeaks of 
Johuſvo's 
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Ber. Madam, I deſire your holy wiſhes, 

Laf. How underſtand we that ? 

Count. Be thou bleſt, Bertram! and ſucceed thy father 
In manners, as in ſhape ! thy blood, and virtue, 
Contend for empire in thee ; and * goodneſs 
Share with thy birth-right ! Love a I, truſt a few, 
Do wrong to none : be able for thine —_ | 
Rather in power, than uſe; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be check'd for ſilence, 
But never tax'd for ſpeech. What heaven more will, 
That thee may furniſh *, and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head! Farewell. My lord, 
is an unſcaſon'd courtier; good my lord, 

Adviſe him. 

Laf. He cannot want the beſt, 
That ſhall attend his love. 

Count. Heaven bleſs him! — Farewell, Bertram. 

[ Exit Counteſs, 

Ber, The beſt wiſhes, that can be forged in your thoughts, 
% Helena. be ſervants to you *! Be comfortable to my mo- 
ther, your miſtreſs, and make much of her. 

Lof. Farewell, pretty lady! You muſt hold the credit of 
your father, [ Exeunt BERTRAM and LArRu. 

Hel. O, were that all + I think not on my father; 

And theſe great tears 5 grace his remembrance more, 
Ihan thole ] ſhed for him. What was he like? 


In Remes and Julict we meet with a kindred thought: 


* The!le violent delights have violent ends, 
* And in their triumph die.” MaLons, 

t That thee may furniſb,] That may help thee with more and better 
Qualifications Jon NSN. 

3 The beft wwijbes, &c,] That is, may you be miſtreſs of your wiſhes, 
ind have power to br-ng them to effect. Jog wow. 

* 0 were that all! &c.] Would that the attention to maintain the 
credit of my father, (or, not to act unbecoming the daughter of ſuch a 
uber, for ſuch perhaps is the meaning,) were my only ſolicitude! 1 
think not of him. My cares are all for Bertram. MaLowe 


= theſe great tears &.] The tears which the king and counteſs 
ſhed tor him. Jounson, 
Perhaps ſhe means rather, 


"x —And theſe great tears which are now 
ling in abundance fro 


m my eyes, on another account, appear to do 
_ ondur to his memory than thoſe which I really ſhed for him when 
3 Which dowed in a leſs copious ſtream. For the hint of this 
lerpreta tioa 1 am indebted to Mr. Maſon, Ma Lun. 


3 I have 
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I have forgot him: my imagination 

Carries no favour in it, but Bertram's, 

I am undone; there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. I were a one, 

That I ſhould love a bright particular ſtar, 
And think to wed it, he is ſo above me: 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muſt ] be comforted, not in his ſphere ©, 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itſelf: 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. "Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To ſee him every hour: to ſit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawkiag eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table? ; heart, too capable 

Of every line and trick of his ſweet favour: 
But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Muſt ſanctify his relicks. Who comes here? 


6 In his bright radiance &.] 1 cannot be united with him and Move 
in the ſame -/phere, but muſt be comforted at a diftance by the radiatct 
that ſhoots «x all fides from him. Jou nsow. 

Miltcn, b. x: 

« — froth his fadiatit ſeat he roſe 
Of high collateral glory.” STervans. 
7 — ar pretty, though a plague 
To fee him every hour, to fit and draw 
His arched brews, bis hawking eye, bis curls, p- 
In our heart's table;] So, in our author's 24th Sonnet: 
„Mine eye hath play'd the painter, and hath ſteel'd 
„Thy beauty's form in table of my heart.” blow 

A table was formerly à term for a picłure. Tableau, Pr. bh, 098 
picture painted in the time of Queen Elizabeth, in the poſſt ſſion ol ine 
Hon. Horace Walpole : 

„The Queen to Walſingbam this table feat, 
© Mark of her people's and her own content.“ Maleux. 
8 — trick of bit ſweet favour :) So, in King J1bn: © be hath 1 IC 
trick of Cœut de Lion's face.” Trick ſeems to be ſome peculiarit 
look or ſeatute. Joy wngow. 


Trick is an expreffion taken from drawing, and is ſo explained in 40 =, 4 
other place. The preſent inſtance explains itſelf: — 
er 


no to /t and draw 


His arched brows, & c. 1 4 
— rd trick of hi ſect favour. 

"Trick, however, may trietn peculiarity. STurvans 
Tricking is ofet by heralds for the delineation und colouring of .. e \ | 


&c, MALONE. Fate 
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Enter Pakvbiies., 


One that goes with him : T love him for his ſake; 
And yet I know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward ; 

Yet theſe lx d evils fit fo fit in him, 

That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind: withal, full oft we ſee 
Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly ?, 

Par. Save you, fair queen. 

Hl. And you, monarch !“. 

Par. No 

Hel. And no“. 

Par. Are you — on virginity ? 

Hil. Ay. You have ſome ſtain of ſoldier 3 in you; let 
me aſk you a queſtion: Man is enemy to virginity; how may 
ve barricado it againſt him? 

Par, Keep him out. , AY 

Hel. But he affails; and our virginity, though valiant, in 
the defence yet is weak: unfold to us ſome warlike reſiſt- 
ance, 

Par. There is none; man, fitting down before you, will 
undermine you, and blow you up. | | 

Hel Blefs our poor virginity from underminers, and blowers 
3 there no military policy, how virgits might blow up 
nen! 

Far. Virginity being blown down, man will quicklier be 
own up: marry, in blowing him down again, with the 
breach yourſelves made, you loſe your city *.. It is not poli- 

tick 


9 Cold wvi/dom waiting on ſuperfluous folly.) Cold for naked; as 
ſuper fluent for over-cloathed, This makes the propr.ety of the anti- 
- WaxnuRToON, | 
1 4d you, monirch.] Perhaps here is ſome alluſion deſigned to 
"arch, à ridiculous fantaſtica] chardAer of the age of Shakfpeare. 
Circerning this perſon, ſee the notes 60 Love's Labber Ee. 
, STEzvVEN:, 
4nd ne.) 1 am no more 1 queen than You re n'mogarch, or Me- 
erh, Malen 


— ain of ſeldier—] S ain for what we now fay fiacture; ſome 


_ it leaſt ſyperficia}, of a To6ldier. Joirxgon, : 
* With the breach your ſelves made, yen leſe your 'city.] So, in our 


ts Lover”, Complaint : 


«Ang 
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tick in the commonwealth of nature to preſerve virginity 


Loſs of virginity is rational increaſe 5; and there was bert liki 
virgin got, till virginity was firſt loſt, That, you were mad: | 
of, is metal to make virgins. Virginity, by being once lol, like 
may be ten times found: by being ever kept, is ever lol; the 
tis too cold a companion; away with it. dib 
Hel. I will ſtand for't a little, though therefore I die 1 cou 
virgin, unſ, 
Par, There's little can be ſaid in't; tis againſt the rule wea 
of nature To ſpeak on the py of virginity, is to accuſ port 
your mothers; which is molt infallible diſobedience Ke we 
that hangs himſelf, is a virgin: virginity murders itſelfe; 
and ſhould be buried in highways, out of all ſan&ified limit 
as a deſperate offendreſs againſt nature. Virginity breeds ti 
mites, much like a cheeſe; conſumes itſelf to the very par 105 
ing, and ſo dies with feeding his own ſtomach. Beſidey, nner 
„er fo peeviſh, proud, idle, made of ſelf love, which i bt, 
the molt inhibited fin 7 in the canon, Keep it not; you cat- word 
, "BP 3 ; dir T 
not chooſe bur loſe by't: Out with't: within ten years it Tie 
will make itſelf ten“, which is a goodly increaſe; and the ales. 
principal itſelf not much the worſe: Away with't. en 
vive | 
ont 
for 6: 
0 
« And long upon theſe terms I held my city, e 
« Till this he 'gan beſiege me.” 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece : : 
« This makes in him more rage, and leſſer pity, 
To make the breach, and enter this ſweet city. MaLlont 
5 Loſs of virginity is rational increaſe ;] I believe we ſhould ret 
national, Ty RWHITT. 1 «pr 
Rational increaſe may mean the regular increaſe by which ration ts the 
beings are propagated. STEEVENS, 2 _ 
6 He that hangs himſelf, is a virgin: virginity murders 1% ; U. e. tolt, „ 
he that hangs himſelf, and a virgin, are in this circumſtance alike; the) = 
are both ſelf-deſtroyers. MA LO here 
7 = inhibited fin—} i. e. forbidden, So, in Ochelle. * 
1 a practiſer 1 — 
© Of aris inbibited and out of warrant,” STEEVENS. Means 
8 — within ten years, it will make itſelf ten.] The old copy rexds ume. 
within ten years it will make itſelt π]w'a. The emendation was * 
by Sir T. Hanmer, It was alſo luggeſted by Mr. Steevens, who like The 
wiſe propoſed to read—within :wwo years it will make itſelf tue. Mt. leg 
Tollet would read within ten years it will make itlelt twelve. 1 
| formerly propoſed is read Out with'it; within ten months 1 
make itſelf two.” Part with it, and within tea mouths! time It * , 
01 


double itſelf; i. e. it will produce a child, 1200 
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Hel. How might one do, fir, to loſe it to her own 
kino? 
2 Let me ſee: Marry, ill, to like him that ne'er it 
likes?. »Tis a commodity will loſe the giofs with lying; 
the longer kept, the leſs worth: off with't, while 'tis ven- 
ible: anſwer the time of requeſt. Virginity, like an old 
courtier, wears her cap out of faſhion ; richly ſuited, but 
unſvitable : juſt like the brooch and the tooth-pick, which 
wear not now *, Your date is better * in your pye and your 
porridge, than in your check: And your virginity, your old 
xirginity, is like one of our French wither'd pears ; it looks 


| now mention this conjecture (in which I once had ſome confidence) 
"ny for the purpoſe of acknowledging my error. [ had not ſufficientiy 
vierded to a former paſſage in this ſcene, —** Virginity, by being once 
ut, may be ten times found,“ i. e. may produce tes Gr nag Thole 
words likewiſe are ſpoken by Parolles, and add ſuch decifive ſupport to 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation, that I have not heſitated to adopt it. 
The text, 2s exhibited in the old copy, is undoubtedly corrupt. It has 
ready been obſerved, that many paſlages in theſe plays, in which aum- 
ers are introduced, are printed incorrect ly. 

* Out with it,“ is uled equivocally.— Applied to virginity, it means, 
give it way; part With it: conſidered in another light, it ſigni fies, put 
tout to intereſt, In the Tempeff we have“ Each putter out on five 
ſor dne,“ Ee. | 

Our author's fixth Sonnet fully ſapports the emendatiog made here 

* That «/? is not forbidden uſury, 

** Which happies thoſe that pay the willing loan; 
That's for thyſelf, to breed another thee, 

* Or ten times happier, be it ten for one. 

Ten times thyſelf were happier than thou art, 

* If ten of thine ten timer refigur'd thee,” Malons, 


! Marry, ill, to like him that ner it likes.) Paiolles, in anſwer 
de queſtion, howw one ſhall loſe virginity to her 1wn liking ? plays 
upon the word ling, and ſays, ſpe muſt do ill, for virginity, to be ſo 
lt, myſt I: ke him that likes net virginicy. Jon nom. 

' — which wear not now, ] Thus the old copy, and rightly. Shak+ 


rere often uſes the active for the paſñ ve. The modern editors read, 
= Which we wear not now * TyYRWUITr. 


The old copy has were. Mr. Rowe corrected it. Mato. 

ur date is better] Here is a qu bble on the word date, which 
means both age, and « kind of cand'ed fruit much uled in our author's 
lime, So, in Romeo and Juliet: 


** They call for dater and qu'nces in the paſtry * 


2 ame quibble occurs in Troitus and Creſida : * and then to be 
ed with ao date in the pye, for then ihe man's date is out." 


STERVYENS, 


Vol. V. 


R ill, 
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ill, it eats dryly; marry, tis a wither'd pear: it was formerly 
better; marry, yet, tts a wither'd pear ; V. ill you any thing 
with it ? | 

Hel. Not my virginity yet“. 
There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves, 
A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 
A phoenix, captain !“, and an enemy, 


% 


3 Not my virginity yet.] Something, which ſhould connect Helen) 
words with thoſe of Parolies, ſeems to be wanting. Haimer has male 
a fair attempt by reading: 


Net my virginity yet —You're for the court, 
Ther e ſball your maſier & c. 


Some ſuch clauſe has, I think, dropped out, but 1:1] the firſt words wink 
connection. Perhaps Parolles, going away affer his harangue, 40 
will you any thing with ne to which Helena may reply=l know 10 
what to do with the paſſige. Jon neon. 

I do not perceive lo great a want of connection as my predeceſſor 
have apprehended; nor is that connection always to be ſought for, 00 
careleſs a writer as ours, from the thought immediately preceding the 
reply of the ſpeaker. Parolles has been laughing at the unprefiteblencl 
of virginity, eſpecially when it grows ancient, and compares it to Wh 
thered fruit. Helena, properiy enough replies, that H ers is pot yet if 
that ſtate ; but that in the enjoyment of her, his maſter ſhould find the 
gratification of all his meſt romantick wiſhes. It Joes not however If 
pear that thi rapturous effuſion of Helena was deſigned to be intellig! 
to Paroles. lis obſcurity, therefore, may be its merit. It lo ffcicnt 
explains what ie paſſing in the rind of the ſpesker, to every on but hin 
to whom ſhe does not mean to explain it, STEEVENS, 

Perhaps we (h- uld read: „Will you any th ng wi:h wif” i.e. 
you ſend any thing with us to court? to wh.ch Helena's antwer . 
be proper enough— 

g « Not my virginity yet.“ 

A ſimilar phraſe occurs in Twelfth Night, Ad III. ſe. i: 
« T7ou'll nothing, madam, to my lord by me?” Ty tw 117 


Perhaps ſomething has been omitted in Parolles's ſpeech. 
naw bound for the court ;, will you any thong with it ſi. e. wich lie 
court)?” So, in the Winter's Tate: 

„Tell me what you have to the king.“ 

1 do not agree with Mr. Steevens in the latter part of bis note 
E that in the enjoyment of her,“ &c, See note 5. Matoxt * 

4 — ceptain,] Our author olten utes this word for a head or d 
So, in one of his Sonnets 2 

« Or captain jewels in the carkanet.” By 
Again, in Timen of Athens : © — the aſs more captain (then ihe en 
Again more appoſitely, in Othell., where it is applied Deicemonts 
„E our great Captain's cats.“ Malort, 


wi! 
100 


A guide, 
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A guide, a goddeſs, and a ſovereign, 

A counſellor, a traitreſs 5, and a dear 

His humble ambition, proud humility, 

His jarring concord, and his diſcord dulcet, 
His faith, his ſweet diſaſter ; with a world 

Ob pretty, fond, adoptious chriſlendoms “, 


; a traitreſs,] Traditora, a traitreſs, in the [tal'an language, is 
renerally uſed as a term of endearment. The meaning of Helen is, 
that he ſhall prove every thing to Bertram, Our ancient writers de- 
lighted in catalegues, and always charaQerize love by c utrarieties. 

STERVENS. 

Palſtaff, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, ſays to Mrs, Ford:“ Thou 
art a rater to ſay ſo.” In his interview with her, he certainly meant 
to uſe the language of love. 

Helena however, | think, does not mean to ſay that ſhe ſha!l prove 
every thiag to Bertram, but to exp'eſs ter apprehenſion that he will 
find at the court ſome lady or ladies who ſhall prove every thing to him; 
(* 2 pheenix, captain, counſellor, traitrcf-, &.“ to whom he will give 
all the fond names that “ blinking Cupid goſſi ps.“ 

We nd ſome of theſe terms of endearment again uſed in The Wits 
ter Tale, Leontes ſays to the young Mamillius, 

Come, captain, we mult be ncat,”” &c, 
Gila, in the ſame ſcene, Polixenes, ſpeaking of his ſon, ſays, 
He's all my exerciſe, my mirth, my matter; 
* Now mv {worn friend, and then mine enemy; 
„My parifice, my foldier, ſtateſman, all.” MaLone. 


Thelieve it would not be difficult to find in the love poetry of thoſe 
times an authority for molt, if not for every one, of theſe whimiical 
lities, At Jeaſt | can afirm it fron knowledge, that far the grea'er 
fart of them are to be found in the lializan {yrick puetry, which was the 
model from which on- poet: chiefly coped Hearn. 

= hrifiendams,) This word, which fignifi=s the colleQive body of 
chriſt arit y. every place v. hee the chriſtian relig on 18 embraced, is 
lurely uſed with much licence on this orcaſion. ETreves. 

It is uſed by angther ancient writer in the ſame ſenſe; ſo that the 
rd probably bore, in our author's time, the ſignification which he has 
ee to it. So, in 4 Royal Arbor of Leyal Pecſie, by "Thomas Juan. 
da date, but printed about 1661: 

She is bart'z'd in Chriſtendom, 
Li. e. by a chriſtian name,] 
% Thc Jew cries out he's urdone—," 


_ lines are found in a bail d formed en part of the ſtory o 
f rctant of Venice, in which it is remarkable het i: is the Jew's 
Luebter. and not Portia, tha“ faves the Merchant's life by pleading bis 
bai There aud ſeen thertfofe to bas been ſome nove! on thi; 
9 that has hitherto eſcaped the re carch-s of the commentstors. 
en book are ballads founded on the fables of Ae ade chu! 

"ng, ad the Winter's Tale, MALowS, 


R 2 Jar 
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That blinking Cupid goſſips. Now ſhall he— 
I know not what he ſhall :—God ſend him well! 
The court's a learnin place ;z—and he is one 


P, 


Acute 


Par. What one, faith? - 
Hel. That I wiſh well. Tis pity— throl 
Par. What's pity ? Wos 
Hel. That wiſhing well had not a body in't, eie 
Which might be felt: that we, the poorer born, Ren 
Whoſe baſer ſtars do ſhut us up in wiſhes, * 
Migbt wich effects of them follow our friends, Y 
And ſhew what we alone muſt think ? ; which never Whi 
Returns us thanks. Give 
Our 
Wha 
Enter a Page. That 
The 
Page. Monſieur Parolles, my lord calls for you. Io) 
[Exit Pig 
Par. Little Helen, farewel : if I can remember thee, | 
will think of thee at court. 
5 Hel. Monſieur Parolles, you wete born under a charitabi 70 
ar. it ſup 
Par. Under Mars, I. ** 
Hel. 1 eſpecially think, under Mars. 1. 
Par. Why cou Mars ? , 
Hel. The wars have ſo kept you under, that you mul 
needs be born under Mars ? 
Par. When he was predominant. . 
Hel. When he was retrograde, I think, rather. Gmp 
Par, Why think you ſo? 
Hel. You go ſo much backward, when you fight. 
Par. That's for advantage. | "i 
Hel. So is running away, when fear propoſes the ſafety inf 
But the compoſition, that your valour and fear makes in 9% 9% 
is a virtue of a good wing, and J like the wear well", : of he 
[ 1 
3 
e 
7 And thew las wve alone muſt think ;} And ſhew by realities vhil fort 
we now miſt only think, Jou x80n. OIL 6] ” tte f 
3 — is a virtue of a good wing, and I like the wear well.) Mr. 0 1 7. 
wards is of opin on, that a virtue of A gerd wing refers to bit _ 
neſs or fleetnels in — away. The phraſe, h6wever, 4 _ *. 
falconry, as may appear from the following paſſage in Marton — Tt 


1-06 : ** — love my horſe after a journeying exſineſs, as ” * 
journeyingy my hawk for the goodneſs of bit ci. dc. PT 
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Par. lam ſo full of buſineſſes, I cannot anſwer thee 
acutely ; I will return perſect courtier; in the which, my 
-:(ru&tion ſhall ſerve io naturalize thee, ſo thou wilt be capa- 
Me of a courtier's counſel 9, and underſtand what advice ſhall 
thruſt upon thee 3 elſe thou dieſt in thine unthankfulneſs, and 
thine ignorance makes thee away: farewel. When thou haſt 
Lifure, ay thy prayers ; when thou haſt none, remember thy 
fiends : get thee a good huſband, and uſe him as he uſes 
thee: ſo | coker [ Exit, 

Hl. Our remedies oft in ourſelves do lie, 

Which we aſcribe to heaven: the fated ſky 
Gives us free ſcope ; only doth backward pull 
Our low deſigns when we ourſelves are dull. 
What power is it, which mounts my love ſo high; 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye; 
The mightieſt ſpace in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes, and kiſs like native things “. 
Impoſſible 


The reading of the old copy (which Dr. Warburton changed to ming,) 
i ſupported by a paſſage in K. Henry V. in which we meet with a fimi- 
lar exprefſion : * Though his affeFtrons are higher mounted than ours, 
yet when they ſtoop, thry ſtoop with the [ike wing.” Again, in King 
H IV, P. I: 


Vet let me wonder, Harry, 
* Atthy aſfeQions, which do hold a wing 
* Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors.” Matone. 


v — ſo thou wilt be capable of a courtier*s counſel,) i. e. thou wilt 
Gmprehend jt, See a note in Hamlet, on the words 


* Whoſe form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capable,” M ALONE. 


1 What peer is it, which m:unts my love ſo high ; 
| That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye?) She means, by what 
\ofuence is my love directed to a perſon ſo much above me? why am l 
mace to diſcern excellence, and left to long after it, without the food 
al hope? jou nsO N. 
: The mightieft ſpace in fortune nature brings 
Te jtin like likes, and kiſs like native things.) J underſtand the 
Tening to he this =The offeftions given us by nature often unite perſons 
between whom fortune er accident has placed the greateſt diſtance or diſ- 
1 7 ; and cauſe them to j1in, like likes, (inftar parium) like perſons in 
ane ſituation er rank of life. Thus (as Mr, Steevens has obſerved) 
u Tn of Athent : 
** Thou ſoldereſt cloſe imprſibilities 
And mak'ſt them 4% 5 


Til interpretation is — confirmed by a ſubſequent ſpeech of the 
' "Wi ſteward, who is uppoſed to bave over-heard the —_—_ of 
elena: 
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Impoſſible be ſtrange attempts, to thoſe 
hat weigh their pains in ſenſe; and do ſuppoſe, Ac 
What hath been cannot be: Whoever ſtrore Wi 
Lo ſhew her merit, that did miſs her love ? For 
The king's diſeaſe—my project may deceive me, Fre 
But my intents are px d, and will not leave me. Lai. lo 
Ap! 
For 
h 
. Ane 
Vet, 
The 
To: 
Paris. A Room in the King's Palace, 2 
An 
Fer 
Fleur iſb of cornets. Enter the King of Frante, with letter; ti 
Lords and others attending. 
King. The Florentines and Senoys“ are by the ears; 
Have tought with equal fortune, and continue . 
A braving war. Your 
1. Lerd. 80 tis reported, fir. K 
Fran 
| Hat 
Peters: © Fortunc, ſhe (aid, was no godiefs, that had put ſuch den May 
b:iwi t their wo eftates,”? Be 
The mig Hie [pace in fortune, for fer font the me. widely ſeparates 9 7 
for tune, is ce.taivly a | (ceniious expteſſion; but it is fuch a derer " | 
Shakireare often takes, Thus in Cymbeline, the diminutien of J{ot | 
vie for the dini nut ion of which ſpace. or d:/faxce, is the cavle. Firſt 
If be had written /pacer (as in Troilus and Creſſida, I 
he her whom we know well Diſci 
© The world's large ſpaces cannot parallel.) But « 
the paſſage would have been more clear; but he was confined by be And 
metie. We might, however, read Tot; 
The wightieſt ſpace in nature ſortune brings 
To jon &c, F 
I. e. accident ſometimes unites thoſe whom inequality of rank has ſepa * 
rated. But | believe the text is right. MALONE. Painter, A+ 
3 — Senoys—] The Sane/, as they are term'd by Beccace. * 1 
who tranſl :tes him, calls them Senois, They were the Tobe ly f 


8 . . . rent pts 
ſmall republick, of which the cspital was S7enna. The Flo 
weile at perpetual variaace with them, STEEVENS. 


King. 
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ng. Nay, 'tis moſt credible ; we here receive it 
A certainty, vouch'd from our couſin Auſtria, 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 
For ſpeedy aid; wherein our deareſt friend 
Prejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem 
To have us make denial. 

i. Lord. His love and wiſdom, 
Approv'd ſy to your majeſty, may plead 
For ampleſt crecence. 

King. He hath arm'd our anſwer, 
And Flotence is deny'd before he comes: 
Vet, for our gentiemen, that mean to ſee 
The Tuſcan ſervice, freely have they leave 
To ſtand oa either part. 

2. Lard. It may well ſerve 
A nurſery to our gentry, who are Gick 
Fir breathing and exploit. 

King. What's he comes here? 


Eater BERT AM, Larrv, ard PAROLLES, 


1. Lord. It is, the count Rouſillon *, my good lord, 
Young Bertrak. 
Lag. Youth, thou bear'ſt thy father's face; 
Frank nature, rather curious than in haſte, 
Hud well compos'd thee. Thy father's moral parts 
May'it thou inherit too! Welcome to Paris. 
Ber. My thanks and duty are your majeſty's. 
King, I would I had that corporal ſoundneſs now, 
As when thy father, and myſelf, in friendſhip 
int try'd our ſoldierſhip! He did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Viſcipled of the braveſt : he laſted long; 
But on us both did haggiſh age ſteal on, 
And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
Totalk of your good father ® : In his youth 


1 


„ Boußllon.] The old copy read Reſgnell. STEVENS. 


A much repairs 


10 Me ts talk of your good father :] To repair, ia theſe plays, gene- 
ay benifes, to renovate. So, in Cymbeline : 


: — O diſloyal thing, 
* That ſhould'ſt repair my youth !'” Malen z. 
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He had the wit, which I can well obſerve 


Lo- day in our young lords; but they may jeſt, Maki 
Till their own ſcorn return to them — 3 In thi 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour 5. Migh 
50 like a courtier, contempt nor bitterneſs Whic 
Were in his pride or ſharpneſs ; if they were, ut g 
His equal had awak'd them e, and his honour, Be 
Clock to itſelf, knew the true minute when Lies 
Fxception bid him ſpeak, and, at that time, 90 in 
His tongue obey'd his hand 7; who were below him As is 
Fe us'd as creatures of another place *; 
And 
a plac 
thougf 
In 
S Ere they can hide their kwity in honour.] I believe, hene is not 
ignity of birth or rank, but acquired reputation: Nur father, ſays the 
king, had the ſame airy flights of ſatirical git, with the young lord: if q 1 
the preſent time, but th-y de net what he did, hide their unnoted levi'y 
in honour, cover petty fault with great merit. ” ny 
This is an excellent obſervation. Jocoſe follies, and flight offences =_ 
are only allowed by mankind in him that overpowers them by great * 
qualities. Joxmsox. erſo1 
& So like a ceurtier, contempt nor bitterneſs — 
Were in bis pride or ſbarpneſi;, if they were, & * 
His equal had awal'd them ;] Mer was uſed without redoplication. ore 
So, ia Meaſure for Meaſure : of the 
More net Jeſs to others pay ing. cernn 
** Than by ſelf offences weighing." freu 
The text enges to be explained. He was ſo like à courtier, that there Fl 


was in his dignity of manner nething contemptuour, and in his keewneſs if 
wat ung bitter. If bitter nefs or contemflucuſneſs ever arpeared, * 
ind been awakened by ſome injury, not of a man below him, but 0: 


his ch This is the complete image of a well bred man, and ſome · pe 

» bat like this Voltaire has exhibited his hero Lewis XIV. Jon u sex. a 
Sir William Blackſtone would point this paſſage differently, and per- 

taps rightly : | Th 

Exe they can hide their levity in honour, ſenſe 

„So like a courtier, Contempt &c,” MALONE. it igt 

7 His tongue obey'd his hand:) We ſh»uld read—His tongue — hs 

the hand. That is, the band of his honour's clock, ſhewing the true = 

nute when exceptions bad him ſpeak, JOANSON, the; 

His put for its, So, in Othello: 5 

6 her motion | B, 

„ Bluſh'd at herſelf,” —inſtead of itſelf. STEVENS: 4 1 

* He ud ar creatures of ansther place ;] i. e. He made Gone Am 

for their conduct. and bore from them what he would not irom * 
his own rapk. WARBURTON, ; WT wo” 

1 doubt whether this was our avthor's meaning. I rather incline Ralls 


tested thoſe be- 


indeed in ſo l. 
4 place 


think that he meant only, that the father of Bertram | 
low him with bec ming condeſcenſion, as creatures not 
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And bow'd his eminent top to their low ranks, 


laking them proud of his humility, 
160 poor „ he humbledꝰ: Such a man 


Mipht be a copy to theſe younger times; | 
Witch, follow'd well, w demonſtrate them now 


But goers back ward. 
Ber, His good remembrance, fir, _ 
Lies richer in your thoughts, than on his tomb; 
$9 in approof lives not his epitaph, 
As in your royal ſpeech *. 


2 place as himſelf, but yet holding u certain place; as one of the links, 
though not the largeſt, of the great chain of ſociety, 
ln The Winter's Tale, place is again uſed for rand or ſituation in life: 


* — O thou thing, 
„Which I'll not call a creature of thy place.” Maron. 


9 Making them proud of bis Gumility, 

In their poor preciſe he humbled:) I think the meaning is,—Making 
them proud of receiving ſuch marks of condeſcenſon and affability from 
2 perſon in ſo elevated a fitustion, and at the ſame time lowering or 
humbling himſelf, by ſtooping to accept of the encomiums of mean 
perſons A that humility. — The conſtruction ſeerns to be, he being 
humbled in their poor praiſe.” Malone, 

Every man has ſeen the mean too often proud of the 2 of the 
great, and perhaps the great may ſometimes be hambled in the praiſet 
of the mean, of thoſe who cemmend them without conviction or diſ- 
ctrament: this, however, is not ſo common; the mean are found more 
requently than the great. Jon non, 

&, in approof hives not his 2 

Ar in your royal ſpeech.] Approof is approbation, Jo u nov. 

So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

Eicher of cendemnstion or approof.”” STERVENS, 

Perhaps the meaning is this: His epitaph or mſcription on bis tomb is 

wt ſemuch in approbation or condemnation of him, as is your royal ſpeech. 
ToLLET. 

There can be no doubt but the word are is frequently uſed in the 
ſenſe of approbation, but that is not always the caſe; and in this place 
a benifies proof or confirmation. The meaning of the paſſage appears 
io be this: The truth of his epitaph is in no way ſo fully proved us by 
Jour royal ſpeech. It is needleſs to remark, that epitaphs generally 
datuin the praiſes and character of the deceaſed. Apres is uſed in 
be fame ſenſe by Bertram in che ſecond ad: 


Lafes, But 1 hope your lordfhip thinks him not a ſoldier. 
ran. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof. Mason. 
— Heath ſuppoſes the meaning to be this: “ His epitaph, or the 
22 he left behind him, is not ſo well eftabliſhed by be /pecimens 
t exhibited of bis worth, as by your royal report in his favour.” The 
Milge above quoted from AR Ii. ſuppor ts this interpretation. 
| Maron. 


R 5 King. 
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King. Would, I were with him! He would always ſay 
(Merhinks, I hear him now; his plauſive words n 
He ſcatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, 

To grow there, and to bear,) Let me not live, — 
Thus“ his good melancholy oft began, 

On the cataſtrophe and heel of paſtime, 

When it was out, —/et me not live, quoth he, 


After my flame lacks oil, to be the ſau 
Of younger ſpirits, whoſe — as Þ ſenſes 
All but new things diſdain ; whoſe judgments are 
IAere fathers of their garments * ; whoſe conflancies 
Fxpire before their faſhions : This he wiſh'd ; 
I, after him, do after him with too, 
Since I nor wax, nor honey, can bring home, 
| quickly were diſſolved from my hive, 
To give ſome labourers room. 
2. Lord. You are lov'd, ſir; 
They, that leaſt lend it you, ſhall lack you firſt, 
King 1 hl] a place, I know't How long is't, count, 
Since the phyſician at your father's died ? 
He was much fam'd 
Ber. Some ſix months ſince, my lord. 


®* Thus—] O'd Copy- 77.7. Correct ed by Mr. Pope, 
So, in ng Jel n- 
Thus, leanirg en my elbow, I begin,” MaLone. 
> — whoſe judgments are | 
Mere taikers of their garments :;) Who have no other uſe of ther 
ar vities, than to invent new modes of dreſs. Jouncos. 
The reading of the old copy, fathers, (inſtead of which Mr. Ty 
w hitt ſuſpeAs that the author wrote—feathers,) is ſuppoi ted by af 
patſage in Cymbeline : | 
% ſome jay of Italy 
** Whoſe mother was her patnting—.“ 
Again, by another in the ſame play: 
_ No, nor thy tailor, raſcal, 
«K Who 1: tf. grandfather ; he made thole claths, 
„ Which, a+ it leems, make thee.” 
There the garmer t is laid to be the father of the man : —in the nh 
tue judgment, being employed folely in forming or giving 61756 0 fer 
arches, is called the father of the gur ment. 
Sc, in King Herr y P. II.: 


14 


every minute now 
© Sbuld be ihe faiber of lome Hratagem.“ MA TOI. 


Ag. 


3 —— 


Vo 
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King, If he were living, I would try him yet z— 
Lend me an arm ;—the reſt have worn me out 
With ſeveral applications : —nature and ſickneſs 
Debate it at their leiſure, Welcome, count; 
My fon's no dearer. 
Ber, Thank your majelty. [ Excunt. 


SCENE III. 


Rouſillon. A Room in the Count's Palace. 


Enter Counteſs, Steward, and Clown ?*. 


Count, I will now hear: what ſay you of this gentle- 
woman 2 
SteWs 


i - and Clown.] A Clwn in Shakſpeare is commonly taken for 2 
kernſed jeſter, or domeſtick fel. We are not to wonder that we find 
this charater o'ten in his plays, fince fools were, at that time, main- 
wned n all great families, to keep up merriment in the houſe. In the 
Mere of Sir Thomas More's family, by Hans Holbein, the only ſer- 
vant repreſented is Patiſon the foal, This is 2 proof of the familiarity 
o wich they were admitted, not by the great only, but the wiſe. 

; In lome plays, a ſervant, or a ruſtick. of remarkable petulance and 
dom of ſpeech, is likewiſe called a clown. Jon sOoN. 

Cardinal Woiſey a'ter his diſgrace, wiſhing to ſhew King Henry VIII. 
uk of his reipect, ſent him his fool Patche, as a prefent, whom, 
js Siowe, the king received very gladly.” MaLoNE. : 

,*®s Galogue, or that in Tevelfth Night, between Olivia and the 
(las, ſees to have been particularly cenſured by Cartwright, in one 
6 kx £cpies of verſes preſixed to the works of Beaumont and Fletcher ; 


15 al ſpcare to thee was dull, whoſe beſt jeſt lies 

2 I th? lady's queſtions, and the fools replies; 

; Old-falbion'd wit, which walk'd from town to town 
la truak-hoſe, which, our fathers call'd the C!;xon,”? 


4 25 Af. regiſter of lord Stanhope of Harrington, treaſurer of the 
mer to King James l. from 1613 to 1616, are the following entries: 
exp Derry, bis majeſty's fool, at 28. per diem,. — 1618. Paid John 
Ins the diet and lodging of Tho nas Derric, her majeſty's j ter, 

The 


ecke, 107, 185, 6d,—;616," STEEVENS. 
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Stew. Madam, the care I have had to even Your content! 
I with might be found in the calendar of my paſt * 
yours ; for the we wound our modeſty, and make foul the 
clearneſs of our deſervings, when of ourſelves we publih 
them *, 

Count. What does this knave here? Get you gone, firrah; 
The complaints, I have heard of you, I do not all believe; 
tis my ſlowneſs, that I do not: for, I know, you lack not 
folly to commit them, and have ability enough to make ſuch 
knaveries yours ©. 

Clown. ?* Lis not unknown to you, madam, that I am; 
poor fellow. 

Count. Well, fir. 

Clown, No, madam, "tis not ſo well, that I am poor; 
though many of the rich are damn'd “: But, if I may hare 


the 
The following lines in The Careleſs She pherdeſt, a comedy, 16zj6, | 
exhibit probably a faithful portrait of this cnce a::mired characler: ant 
* Why, 1 would have e feel in every act, ma 
** Be it comedy or tragedy. I have laugh'd { 
% Untill I cry'd again, to ſee what faces 
** The rogue will make —O, it does me good ine 
To fee bim held out bis chin, hang dern his har ds, 
« And twirl his bable. There is ne'er a part 
*. About him bu: breaks jeſts.— 
I'd rather haar him leap, or langh, or cry, for 
** Than hear the graveſt ſpeech in all the play. 
* I never ſaw Rzabe peeping through the curtain, 
But raviſhing joy emter'd into my heart.” MaLovt. 
4 — to even your content) To aft up to your deſires, Jon ox. , 
5 — when of ourſelves wwe publiſh them.) So, in Troilus ad Cregiva: 10 
* The worthineſe of praiſe diſtains his worth, A i, | 
If he that's prais'd, himielf brings the praiſe _ ++ 75 
6 = you 1% not folly to ct them, end have ability enough i vas 
make ſuch knaveries yours.) After premiſing that the accuſuve, 45 J 
refers to the precedent word, complannts, and that this by a no _ 
of the effed for the cauſe, ſtzods for the freaks which occaſioned w wig 
complaints, the ſenſe will be extremely clear. Te are feel enen , * 
commit t heſe irregularities you are charged with, and ye! not fo much f T 
neither, ai ts dijcred t the accnſation by any defect in your ar” 710 
It appears to me that the accuſative them refers to Fnavertes, 100 4 
naturai ſenſe of the paſſage ſeems to be this: * You have ful) war" au 
to deſire to commit thele knaverics, and ability enough to 2ccomp 
them 5 M A CON, FA 5 Gaar: 
* — art damn'd;} See S. Mark x. 25 ; S. Luke xvi. 25: zz 


your 
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your ladyſhip's good will to go to the world, Iſbel the wo- 


man and | will do as we may. 

Cunt, Wilt thou needs be a beggar ? 

Chun. 1 do beg your good will in this caſe. 

Count. In what caſe? 

Chun, In Iſbel's caſe and mine own. Service is no 
heritage: and, I think, I ſhall never have the bleſſing of 
God, till I have iſſue of my body; for, they ſay, bearns are 
bleſſings. 

Cant Tell me the reaſon why thou wilt e 

Chen. My poor body, madam, requires it: | am driven 
en by the fleſh; and he muſt A go, that the devil 
dnves. 

Count, Is this all your worſhip's reaſon ? 

Clown, Faith, madam, I have other holy reaſons, ſuch as 
they are, 

Count May the world know them ? 

Chaon. | have been, madam, a wicked creature, as you 
rd all fleſh and blood are; and, indeed, | do marry, that I 
may repent. 

Count, Thy marriage, ſooner than thy wickedneſs. 

Clown, I am out of friends, madam ; and I hope to have 
mends for my wife's ſake. 

Count, Such friends are thine enemies, knave. 

Chun. You are ſhallow, madam; e'en great friends? ; 
for the knayes come to do that for me, which | am — 
of. 


1 — te go to the werld,] This phraſe has already occurred in Much 
441 about Nothing, and ſignifies te be married: and thus, io As you like 
i, Audrey ſays; ** -— it is no diſhoneſt defire, to defire to be a woman 
if ite world” Srtxvrns. 

= ard I-] I, which was inadvertently omitted in the firſt copy, 
" ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio, Ma Lowe. 

9 Les are allem, madam; e'en great friends z] The old copy reads 
Ir great friends; evidently a miſtake for een, which was formerly 
writes On, The two words are ſo near in ſound, that they might 
til have been confounded by an inattemive hearer, 

The ſame miſtake has happened in many other places in our author's 
Vas. So, in the preſent comedy, AR HL ſe. ii. folio, 1643: 

Lady, What have we here? X 
Clown, In that you have there. 


Ai, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
No more but in « woman.” 
Again, in Twelfth Night : 
* 'Tiz with him in ſtanding water, between boy and man.“ 
The 
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of, He, that ears my Jand *, ſpares my team, and gires ne 
leave to inn the crop; if I be his cuckold, he's my drudge: 
He, that comforts my wife, is the cheriſher of my fleſh and 
blood; he, that cheriſhes my fieſh and blond, loves my eh 
and blood; he, that loves my fleſh and blood, is my friend: 
ergo, he that kiſſes my wife, is my friend. If men could be 
contented to be what they are, there were no fear in mar. 
riage ; for young Charbon the puritan, and old Poyſam the 
papiſt, howſoe*er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, their 
heads are both one, they may joll horns together, like any 
deer i' the herd. 

Count. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouth'd and calumnicuy 
knave ? 

Clown. A prophet I, madam; and I ſpeak the truth the 
next way * : 


For I the ballad will repeat, 
Which men full true ſhall find; 
Your marriage comes by deſliny, 


Your cuckoo fings by kinds. 


Count, Get you gone, fir; T'll talk with you more anon, 
Stexw. May it pleaſe you, madam, that he bid Helen come 
to you ; of her I am to ſpeak. 


Count. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman, I would ſpeak with 
her; Helen 1 mean. 


The corruption of this paſſage was pointed out by Mr. Tyrwhitt, 

For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. 

| MaLoxB, 

1 — that cars my land,—) To ear is to plough., STeEEvEns. 

2 A prophet, I, madam; and I ſpeak the truth the next way:) It 

a ſuperſtition, which has run through all ages and people, that natzra! 
Fools have fomething in them of divinity, WARBURTON. 
Next: way, is neareſt way. So, in X Henry IV. P. It: 


Tis the next way to turn tailor,“ Kc. STEEVENS, 


3 — ſings by kind.) | find ſomething like two of the lines of this bal- 
lad in John Grange's Garden, 1577 ; 


Content yourſelf as well as I, let reaſon rule your minde; 


At cuckoldes come by deſtinie, ſo cuckowes ling b kinde." 
| STEEVENS. 


Clown, 
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Clown, Was this ſair face the cauſe, quoth ſhe *%, [ ſinging. 

Why the Grecians ſacked T roy ? 

Fond done *, done fond, 
Was this King Priam'”s joy. 

With that ſhe ſighed as ſhe flood, 

With that ſhe ſigbed as ſbe flood, 
And gave this ſentence then ; 

Among nine bad if one be good, 

Among nine bad if one be good, 
There's yet one good in ten ©, 


Count, 


« War thir fair face the cauſe, &c.) The name of Helis, whom the 
countels bas juſt called for, brings an old ballad on the ſacking of Troy 
ihe clown's mind, MALONE. 

This is a ſtanza of an old ballad, out of which a word or two are 
{ropt, equally neceſſary to make the ſenſe and the alternate rhime. For 
1 was not Helen, who was king Priam's joy, but Paris, The third line 
therefore ſhould be read thut: 


Fend done, fond done, ſor Paris, he=, WarnURToON. 


If this be a ſtanza taken from an ancient ballad, it will probably in 
time be found entire, and then the reſtoration may be made with autho- 
ty. STEEVENS. 

ln confirmation of Dr, Warburton's conjeQture, Mr. Theobald has 
quoted from Fletcher's Maid in ihe Mill, tle: following ſtanza of an - 
Uuter old ballad; 5 


And here fair Parts comes, 
The hopeful youth of Troy, 
© Queen Hecuba's darling fon, 
King Priam's only joy.” 
This renders it extremely probable, that Paris was the perſon deſcribed 
i king Priam's joy“ in the ballad quoted by our author; but Mr. 
leath has juſtly obſerved, that Dr. Warburton, though he has ſupplied 
luc words ſuppoſed to be loſt, has not explained them; nor indeed do 
ney ſeem, as they are cennected, to afford any meaning. 
ln 185 was entered on the Stationers* books by Edward White, 
* The lamentation of Heeuba and the ladies of Treye;“ which probably 
contained the ſtanza here quoted, MALoNE. 
5 — fond done,] is tooliſhly done. STEEveENs, 
* Among nine bad if one be good, 

There; yet ene gocd in ten.] This ſecond ſtanza of the ballad is 
\urned to a joke upon the women: a conſeſſion that there was one good 
"1:n. Whereon the Counteſs obſerved, that be corrupted the long; 
uch ſbews the ſong ſaid, nine good in ten, 

If ene be bad amongſt nine goed, 
i here's bat ene bad in len. 


This 
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- _ What, one good in ten? you corrupt the ſong 


Clown, One good woman in ten, madam ; which is a ju 
rifying o' the ſong: Would God would ſerve the world 6 
all the year! we'd find no fault with the tythe-woman, if [ 
were the parſon: One in ten, quoth a*! an we might hare 
good woman born but or every blazing ſtar, or at an eant- 


quake, *rwould mend the lottery well“; a man may draw his 2nd 
heart out, ere he pluck one. ith 
Count. You'll be gone, fir knave, and do as I command tha 

? 
: mat 
Clown. That man ſhould be at a woman's command“, and \ 
yet no hurt done ?— Though honeſty be no puritan *, yet it ſhe 
wil ſelf, 
vow 
ter 1 

This relates to the ten ſons of Priam, who all behaved themſelve te 
well but Paris. For though he once had fifty, yet at this unfortvnale 1 
period of his reign be had but ten; Agathon, Antiphon, Deiphibu 0 
Dius, He&or, Helenus, Hippothous, Feri nen, Paris, and Polites, qual 

WARBURTOY. wou 

7 — or every—] The old copy reads—0'er every—, which caunct be nth 
right. I 3 Oer was 4 miſprint for er, which was uſed by our «ld 
writers for before, MaLows. : 

8 — , mend the lottery well z] This ſurely is a ſtrange kind of 
phraſeology. I have never met with any example of ii in any of the © 
contemporary writers; and if there were any proof that in the lotteries Ty 
of Queen Elizabeth's time «obee/s were employed, I ſhould be inclined * 
to read—lottery-wheel, MATLox k. 3 tonite 

9 That man &c.) The clown's anſwer is obſcure. His lady bids hum xy 
do as he is commanded. He anſwers with the licentious petulance of his who 
character, that if a man deer as a woman commends, it it likely he will ne 
di amiſs; that he does not amiſs, being at the command of 2 womih Th 
he makes the effect, not of his lady's goodneſs, but of his ow 0% conſe; 
which, though not very nice or puritanical, will de no hurt; and wil fly w: 

not only do no hurt, but, unlike the puritens, will comply with ny ts pro 
junctions of 1 and wear the ſurplice of humility over the 1 ; Gill fa 
1 gown of a big heart; will obey commands, though not much plea burt 
with a ſtate of ſubjection. on ll. bone} 

Here is an allufion, violently enough forced in, to ſatirize the we ſapie 
nacy wich which the puritans refuſed the uſe of the ecclefiaſticsl hadith bre o 
which was, at that time, one principal cauſe of the breach of — 
and, perhaps, to iaſinuate, that the modeſt purity of the furplice # is 
ſometimes a cover for pride. Joanson. ; of the w 

The averſion of the puritans to a ſurplice is alluded to in man 851 
old comedies. So, in Cupid's Mbirli gig, 1607 : * mere 

*© She loves to act in as clean linen as any gentlewoman of her — Di 
tion about the town; and truly that's the reaſon that your _ 75 1 the 
tans cannot abide a furplice, becauſe they ſay tis made of the * 5 tb bj, 

tbat your villainous fin is committed in, of your prophane holland. be ac 


STI 


1 id 
1 Though honeſly be no puritan, &c.] I cannot help thinking we ” 
read Though honeſty be à puritan—. TTAWIAITT. Surel! 
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will do no hurt; it will wear the ſurplice of humility over 
the black gown of a big heart. — I am going, forſooth : the 
tfineſs is for Helen to come hither, [Exit 

Count, Well, now. 

Stew. I know, madam, you love your gentlewoman in- 
brely. 

Cunt Faith, I do: her father bequeath'd her to me; 
and ſhe herſelf, without other advantage, may lawfully make 
title to as much love as ſhe finds: there is more owing her, 


than is paid; and more ſhall be paid her, than ſhe'll de- 


mand. 

gew. Madam, I was very late more near her than, I think, 
he wiſh'd me: alone ſhe was, and did communicate to her- 
ſelf, her own words to her own ears ; ſhe thought, I dare 
wy for her, they touch'd not any ſtranger ſenſe. Her mat- 
ter was, ſhe lov'd your ſon : Fortune, ſhe ſaid, was no god- 
les, that had put ſuch difference betwixt their two eſtates 3 
Love, no god, that would not extend his might, only where 
qualities were level“; Diana, no queen of virgins *, that 
would ſuffer her poor knight to be ſurpriſed, without reſcue, 
in the firlt aſſault, or ranſom afterward ; This ſhe deliver'd in 


vurely Mr, Tyrwhitt's correction is right. If our author had meant 
olay, * — though honeſty be no puritan,” —why ſhould be add “ that 
| would wear the ſurplice &c.” or, in other words, th:t it would be 
wntent o aſſume à covering that puritans in general reprobated > What 
wall there be extraordinary in this? Ts it matter of wonder, that he 
3 uo puritan, ſhould be free from the ſeruples and prejudices of 
The clown, I think, means to ſay,“ Though honeſty be rigid and 
enſcientions a* @ puritan, yet it will not be obſtinate, but humbly com- 
fly with the lawtul commands of its ſuperiors, while at the ſame time 
3 ſpir t inwardly revolts againſt them.“ I ſuſpect however a 
0 farther corruption; and that the compoſitor caught the words ** ns 
pay the preceding line. Our author perhaps wrote — Though 
= be a puritan, yet it will do what is enjeined; it will wear the 
== of bumi iy over the black gown of a big heart.” I will there» 
ſe obey my miſti eſs, however reluctantly, and go for Helena. 

q Mallon. 
* enly where qualities were lte l;] The meaning way be, where 
n. and not fortunes or conditions, were level. Or perhaps 
beg for except, ** — that would not extend his might, except 
"re two perſons were of equal rank.” Marne, 
Y . a queen of virgin, —] The firſt two words, which are not 
A Rs eee. by Mr rann The — ena 

) \ ; : . * 
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the moſt bitter touch of ſorrow, that e'er I heard virgin ex. 
claim in: which I held my duty ſpeedily to acquaint you 
withal ; fithence, in the Joſs that may happen, it concerns 
you ſomething to know it. 

Count. You have diſcharged this honeſtly ; keep it to your- 
ſelf: many likelihoods inform'd me of this before, which 


hung ſo tottering in the balance, that I could neither believe, | 
nor miſdoubt: Pray you, leave me: ftali this in your boſom, It 
and I thank you for your honeſt care: I will ſpeak with you Ih 
further anon, [Exit Steward, W 
Euter HELENA, | 
Ja 
Count. Even fo it was with me, when I was young: No 
If we are nature's , theſe are ours; this thorn My 
Doth to our roſe of youth rightly belong; Th 
Our blood to us, this to our blood is born; He 
It is the ſhew and ſeal of nature's truth, 
Where love's ſtrong paſſion is impreſt in youth: | 
By our remembrances ? of days foregone, ( 
Such were our faults ;z—or then we thought them none“ Ind 
Her eye is ſick ont; I obſerve her now. Ic 
Hel. What is your pleaſure, madam ? vw 
Count. You know, Helen, 
I] am a mother to you. 

Hel. Nine honourable miſtreſs, 

Count. Nay a mother; 
Why not a mother? When I ſaid, a mother, | 
Methought you ſaw a ſerpent : What's in mother, n 
That you ſtart at it? I fay, I am your mother; 0 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 

a! 
If 
Thi 


are nature's. 


2 V ve are nature,] The old copy reads—lf ever we STERVENT: 


The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MALONE- 

3 By our remembr ances—] That is, according de our reco 
we ſay, he is old by my reckoning. JonunsoN. te 

+ S. were — — ;—or « — thought them none.) wy 1 
the faulty weakneſſes of which I was guilty in my youth, * life | did 
were then my feelings, though perbaps at that period of my without 
not think they deſerved the name of faults, Dr. W * 
neceſſity, as it ſeems to me, reads O! then we thought! n 
2nd the ſubſequent editors adopted the alteration. M a LONG 


llection. 80 


That 
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That were enwombed mine : 'Tis often ſeen, 
Adoption ſtrives with nature; and choice breeds 
\ native flip to us from foreign ſeeds 5; 

You ne'er oppreſs d me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I expreſs to you a mother's care ;— 

God's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy blood, 
To ſay, I am thy mother? What's the matter, 
That this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 

The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye*? 
Why that you are my daughter? 

Hel. That 1 am not. 

Court. I fay, 1 am your mother, 

Hel. Pardon, madam : 
he count Rouſillon cannot be my brother: 
am from humble, he from honour'd name; 

No note upon my parents, his all noble: 
y maſter, my dear lord he is; and I 
His ſervant live, and will his vaſſal die: 
He muſt not be my brother. 

Count, Nor I your mother ? 

Hel. You are my mother, madam ;z Would you were 
do that my lord, your fon, were not my brother,) 
ladeed, my mother or were you both our mothers, 
| care no more for, than I do for heaven, 

1 were not his ſiſter ? 2 Can't no other, 


d chiice breeds 

_ 4 native ſlip te us from foreign ſeeds :} And our choice furviſhes us 
with 4 ſlip propagated to us from toreign ſeeds, which we educate and 
eat, as 11 it were native to us, and ſprung from ouwlſelves. Hs AaTH. 

o That this diſtemper*d meſſenger of wet, 

| The vary cehur d Iris, rounds thine eye 9] There is ſomething ex- 
Wiſtely beautiful in this repreſertation of that ſuffuſion of colours 
Mich gin mere around the fight when the eye laſhes are wet with tears, 
The pcer bath deſcribed the ſame appearance in his Rape of Lucrece: 


a And round about her tear-diſtained eye, 
Blue circles ſtream'd like rainbows in the ſky." HaenLEY. 


1 were you both cur methers, 
dane no more tor, than de for heaven, 
Mya 3 hrs ſiſter ?] There is deſigned ambiguity: I care no 
10 7 BY i care = much for.—l wiſh it equally. FARMER, 
1 and Crefida we fn | care ne! to be the louie of a lazar, 
* 8 Menclaus,” There the words certainly mean, I ſhould 
Ty or unwilling to be, &c, According to this, then, the 


4x 


ine 


f ka } ; 
de patlage beiore vs ſhould be, “ If you were mother to 
"1 + WW ast give me more {ulicitude thas heaven gives me, — 
ſo 


1 #4 
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But, I your daughter, he muſt be my brother *? 
Count. Yes, Helen, you might be my daughter-in-law; 

God ſhield, you mean it not! daughter, and mother, 

So ſtrive upon your pulſe : What, pale again? 

My fear hath catch'd your fondneſs : Now l ſee 

The myſtery of your — 9, and find 

Your ſalt tears head.. Now to all ſenſe tis groſs, 

You love my ſon ; invention is aſham'd, 

Againſt the proclamation of thy paſſion, 

To ſay, thou doſt not: therefore tell me true; 

But tell me then, *tis ſo:—for, look, thy cheeks 

Conſeſs it, one to the other; and thine eyes 

See it ſo groſly ſhewn in thy behaviours, 

That in their kind they ſpeak it; only fin 

And helliſh obſtinacy tie thy tongue, 

That truth ſhould be ſuſpected: Speak, is't ſo? 

If it be fo, you have wound a goodly clue 

If it be not, forſwear't: howe'er, I charge thee, 

As heaven ſhall work in me for thine ayail, 

To tell me-truly. 


Hel. Good madam, pardon me! 


ſo I were not his ſiſter.“ Put Helena certainly would not confeſs in in- 
difference about her future ſtate. However, ſhe may mean, as Dr, 
Farmer has ſuggelted, ** I ſhould not care more than, but egually as, | 
care ſor future happineſs; I ſhould be as content and ſolicit it as much, 
as | pray for the bliſs of heaven,” MaLons. 
8 Can't no other, X 2 
But, I your daughter, he muſt be my brother ?] The meaning i 
obſcured by the elliptical dition. Can it be no other way, but, it 1 be 
your daughter, he muſt be my brother ® Jounsov. 
— Now I ſee i 
The myſlery of your lonelineſo,] The old copy reads—lovelineſ, 10 
the firſt folio an is always uſed where our preſent printers employ 
v; in conſequence of which in many places in theſe plays the former 
letter, being accidentally reverſed at the preſs, appears a5 an #, and era 
verſa. In the Mis. of that time « and s are ſcarcely * 
The preſent correction was made by Mr. Theobald ; who has _— 
ported his emendation by a former paſſage, relative to Helena: 
ſhe was, and did communicate her own words to her own * 1 
The late Mr. Hall had corrected this, I believe, righihy, ur lle 
neſs, Ty Rwalrr. © 
4 think Theobald's correction as plauſible, To chooſe ſolitude 1 
mark of love, STegvens. ; he 
i Tour ſalt tears head] The ſource, the fountain of your tear» 
cauſe of your grief, Joawon, 
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unt. Do you love my ſon ? 
— Your es noble miſtreſs ! 
Count. Love you my ſon ? 
Hel. Do not you love him, madam ? 
Count. Go not about; my love hath in't a bond, 
Whereof the world takes note: come, come, diſcloſe 
The (tate of your affection; for your paſhons 
Have to the full appeach'd. 
Hel. Then, I confeſs, 
Here on my knee, before high heaven and you, 
That before you and next unto high heaven, 
| love your lon :— x 
My friends were poor, but honeſt ; ſo's my love: 
Be not offended ; for it hurts not him, 
That he is lov'd of me: I follow him not 
By any token of preſumptuous ſuit 
Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him; 
Yet never know how that deſert ſhould be. 
I know 1 love in vain, ſtrive againſt hope; 
Yet, in this captious and intenible ſieve *, 
| ſtill pour in the waters of my love, 
And lack not to loſe (till 3 ; thus, Indian-like, 


: Vet, is this captions and intenible fieve,) By copticur, I believe, 
Shakſpeare only meant recipient, capable of receiving what is put into 
t; and by intenible, incapable of holding or retaining it. How fre- 
quently he and the other writers of his age confounded the active and 
piffive adJeQives, has been already more than once obſerved, 

The original copy reads—intemible, The correction was made in the 
ſecond folio, MALoONE. 

Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes captipus to be a contraQtion of capacieus, Ay 
violent ones are to be found among our ancient writers. STzzvAR8, 

3 Aud lack not to loſe Hit:] Perhaps we ſhould read; 


And lack nat te love till. Tyrwairt. 
believe loſe is right. So afterwards, in this ſpeech : 


„. whoſe ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chooſe 


* But lend and give, where Me is ure to loſe.” 


| Helena means, I think, to ſay that, like a perſon who pours water 
into a veſſe} full of holes, and ſtill continues his employment though he 
fods the water all Joſt, and the veſſel empty, ſo, though ſhe finds that 
the Waters of ber love are ſtill If, that her affeQicn is thrown away on 
in object whom ſhe thinks ſhe never can deſerve, ſhe yet is not en- 
aged, but perſeveres in her hopeleſs endegvour to accompliſh her wiſhes, 
he poet evicently alludes to the trice ſtory of the daughters of Danaus. 
MaLone, 
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But knows of him no more. My deareſt madam, 
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Religious in mine error, I adore 
The ſun, that looks upon his worſhipper, 


Let not your hate encounter with my love, 

For loving where you do; but, if yourſelf, 
Whoſe aged honour cites a virtuous youth“, 
Did ever, in ſo true a flame of liking, 

With chaſtly, and love dearly, that your Dian 
Was both herſelf and Love: O then, give pity 
To her, whole ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chooſe 
But lend and give, where ſhe is ſure to loſe; 
That ſeeks not to find that, her ſearch implies, 
But, riddle like, lives ſweetly where ſhe dies, 

Count, Had you not lately an intent, ſpeak truly, 
To go to Paris, 

Hel. Madam, | h:d, 

Count. Wherefore ? tell true. 

Hel. | will tell truth; by grace itſelf, I ſwear. 
You krow, my father left me ſome preſcriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects, ſuch as his reading, 
And manifeſt experience, had collected 
For general ſovereignty ; and that he will'd me 
In heedfulleſt reſervation, to beſtow them, 

As notes, whoſe faculties incluſive were 

More than they were in note“: amongſt the reſt, 
There is a remedy, approv'd, ſet down, 

To cure the deſperate Janguiſuings, whereof 
The king is render'd loſt, 


4 Wheſe aged henour cites à virtuous youth,] i. e. Whoſe reſpeQable 
conduct in age fbewws or freves that you were no leſs virtuous _ 
young. As a fad; is preved by citing witneſſes, or examples from book, 
our author with his uſual licence uſes to cite in the ſenſe of I 

Ss Wiſh chaſily, and we dearly, that your Dian 4 

War beth 2 and wal, i. e. Venus. Helena means 10 lay 
if ever you wifhed that the deity who preſides over chaſtity, — 
queen of amorous rites, were one and the ame perſon; of, py 
words, if ever you wiſhed for the honeſt and lawful completion 0 1 
chaſte deſires. | believe, however, the words were accidentally tra 


poſed at the preſs, and would read 
Love dearly, and wiſh chaſtly, that yoor Dian &c. M aLont: 


; N : 1 wh ch 
6 — notes, whoſe faculties incluſive were &c.) Receipts $67 f 
greater Viriues were incleſed than appeared to obſer vation. Jo 
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Count, This was your motive 
For Paris, was it ? ſpeak. WRT ; 

Hel. My lord your ſon made me to think of this; 
Elſe Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had, from the converſation of my thoughts, 
Haply, been abſent then. 

Count, But think you, Helen, 
If you ſhould tender your ſuppoſed aid, 
He would receive it? He and his phyſicians 
Are of a mind; he, that they cannot help him, 
They, that they cannot help: How ſhall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the ſchools, 
Embowell'd of their doctrine /, have left off 
The danger to itſelf ? | 

Hel. There's ſomething hints 3, 

More than my father's ſkill, which was the greateſt 
Of his profeſſion, that his good receipt 

Shall, for my legacy, be ſanctiſied | 
By the luckieſt ſtars in heaven: and, would your honour 

But give me leave to try ſucceſs, I'd venture 

The well-loft life of mine on his grace's cure, 

By ſuch a day, and hour, 

Count. Doſt thou believe't? 

Hl. Ay, madam, knowingly. 

Count, Why, Helen, thou ſhalt have my leave, and love, 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greetings 
Jo thoſe of mine in court; PII ſtay at home, 
And pray God's bleſſing into thy attempt“: 

egone to-morrow ; and be ſure of this, 

What I can help thee to, thou ſhalt not miſs. 


383 


[ Exeunt, 


? EnbewelPd of their defArine,] i. e. exhauſted of their ſkill, 
R STEEVENS. 
There's ſemething hints—] i. e. (ſays Dr. Warborton,) I have a 
ſceret preſage. The old copy has—fomething in. Phe neceſſary cor- 
dell on was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer. MaLow#®' 
J — into thy attempt ] Thus the old copy. Mr. Steevens propoſed 
9 rent ynto, Such, 1 find, is the reading of the third tolio, 


MALONE, 


ACT 
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ACT I. SCENE I 


Paris. A Room in the King's Palace. 


Flouriſh, Enter King, with young lords taking leave for th 
| Florentine war; BERTRAM, ParOLLEs, and Attendants, 


King. Farewel, young lords, theſe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you :—and you, my lords, farewel'; 
Share the advice betwixt you ; it both gain all, 
The gift doth ſtretch itſelf as tis receiy'd, 

And is enough for both. 

1. Lord. Tis our hope, fir, 
Aſter well-enter'd ſoldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. 

King. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my heart 
Will not confeſs, he owes the malady 
That does my life beſiege. Farewel, young lords; 
Whether U live or die, be you the ſons 
Of worthy Frenchmen : let higher Italy 
(Thoſe bated, that inherit but the fall 


Of the laſt monarchy,) ſee , that you come * 


1 — end you, my lords, farewel:) It does not any where appear thit 
more than two French lords (beſides Bertram) went to ſerve in lu 
and therefore 1 think the king's ſpeech ſhould be corrected thus: 

„ Farewel, young /ord; theie warlike * N s 
Do not throw from you 3 and you, my lerd, fare wel: 


What follows, ſhews this correction to be neceſſary: 
« Share the advice betwixt you z if both“ &c, TTIwAI f, 


let higher italy 
(Thoſe bated, that inherit but the fall , 
Of the laſt monarchy,) ſee, &c.) The ancient geographers | 4 
divided Italy into the higher and the lower, the Appennine hills * 
kind of natural line of partition; the fide next the Adriatick _ 
ominated tbe higher Italy, and the other fide the lower: and the t 


[£46 
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to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
| " braveſt queſtant ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, 
That fame may cry you loud: 1 ſay, farewel. : 
> Lord, Health, at your bidding, ferve your majeſty ! 
Line. Thoſe girls of Italy, take heed of them; 
hey A our French lack language to deny, 
If they demand : beware of being captives, 
Before you ſerve . | 
Bath, Our hearts receive your warnings. 
King, Farewel.—Come hither to me. 
[The Kiog retires to a couch, 
i» Lord, O my ſweet lord, that you will ſtay behind us! 
Par. Tis not his fault; the ſpark— 
2. Lord O, 'tis brave wars! 
par. Moſt admirable : I have ſeen thoſe wars. 
Ber, 1 am commanded here, and kept a coil with; 
Tos young, and the next year, and tis too early. 
Par. An thy mind ſtand to it, boy, ſteal away bravely, 
Ber, I ſhall ſtay here the forehorſe to a {mock, 
Crealing my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, 


by 


ka: ( llowed the fame term of diſtinQion, the Adriatick being called 
be upper ſea, and the Tyrthene or Tuican the lower. Now the Sen- 
tones or Senois, with whom the Florentines are here ſuppoſed to be at 
vn, inhabited the higher Italy. their chief town being Arminium, now 
ciel Rim ni, upon the Ad iatick. HaxmER. . 

Dr. Warburton's obſervation is learned, but rather too ſubtle; Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's alteration [Thoſe baſtards that inherit, &c.] is 
nere'y arbitrary. The paſſage is conſeſſedly obſcure, and therefore [ 
my offer another explanation. I am of opinion, that the epithet higher 
to de underſtood of ſituation rather than of dignity. The ſenſe may 
ea be this: Le! upper Italy, where you are to exerciſe your valour, 
jt that you come to gan bonaur, to the abatement, that it, to the diſgrace 
ad G:freſſion of theſe that have now loſt their ancient military fame, 
nd inherit but the fall of the luſt manarchy. To abate is uſed by Shak- 
heve in the original ſenſe of abatre, to depreſs, to ſink, to deject, to 
jade. So, in Coriolanus : i as molt abated captives.” The word 
Ws till the ame meaning in the language of the law. Jon uso. 

Bath Sir T Hanmer and Dr. Warbuiton uaderſtood by the words tho/c 
that inberit but the fall of the laſt monarchy, the ſeveral cities and petty 
lites of Italy which aroſe out of the ruigs of the Roman Empire, the 
lll of the four great monarchies of the world. In ibis Dr. Johnſon 
(tems to have concurred with them, differing from them only in the 
tylunation of the word abated. Dr. Warburton's note I have not pre- 
ed, for the reaſon aſſigned by Dr. Johnſon. MaLove, 
efire you ſerve.] The word ſerve is equivocal, the ſenſe is, Ze 
m (aptiver before you ſerve in the war, Be not captives before you are 
Ader. Jou xsox. 
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Till honour be bought up, and no ſword worn, 
But one to dance with +! By heaven, I'll ſteal away, 


i. Lord. There's honour in the theft. 5 
Par. Commit it, count. * 
2. Lord. I am your acceſſary ; and ſo farewel, 1 
Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured body! ; 
1. Lord. Farewcl, captain. 
2. Lord. Swect monſieur Parolles ! * 
Par. Noble heroes, my ſword and yours are kin, Good 
ſparks and Juſtrous, a word, good metals: — You ſhall fn 
in the regiment of the Spinii, one captain Spurio, with lis 
cicatrice ®, an emblem of war, here on his ſiniſter check; it 
was this very ſword entrench'd it: ſay to him, I live; al 
oblerve his reports for me. [ 
2. Lord. We ſhall, noble captain. 
Par. Mars dute on you for his novices! [ Exeunt Lords, } 
What will you do? 
Ber. Stay; the kiog— [ ſeeing him it. Sar 
Par. Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to the noble lords; Ha 
you have rettrain'd yourſelf within the liit of too cold a ti 
adieu: be more expreſhve to them; for they wear then / 
An 
[ 
But 
— Gd 06 feerrd W2rn, | O1 
But ene to dance with!) It ſhould be remembered that in Sbik⸗ ; 
ſpeare's time it was ulual for gentlemen to dance with [words on. O 
author, who gave to all countries the manners of his own, has 4giit L 
alluded to this ancient cuſtom in Antony and Cleopatra: No 
— He at Phiſippi, kept 150 
« His ſword, even like a dancer.” 
See Mr. Steevens's note there. MAL"NE. ü 
5 I grow to yen, and cur parting ts a tot tured bidy.) We two grew 1 
together, and having, as it were, but one body, (“ like to 4 d ue 
cherry, ſeeming patted,“) our parting is a tortured body; 1. e. cb * 
be effe ted but by a diſruption of limbs which are now ar * 
I read thus — Dur parting is the parting of a tertured bedy. Oar ry 
parting is a the ditt uption of limbs torn fiom each other. erm ay 
o a word is often the catiſe of miſtakes : the eye glances on the Weg * 
word, and the intermediate part of the ſ.ntencs is omitted JN. 1 
So, in K. Henry III Ad II ſc. ii: 95 
66 it is a ſuſf-rance. p nging tobe, 
As ſoul and body“ leveiing.” STEEVENS, © 5] Kerof; 
„ — with his cicatrice,] The vid copy reads—-his cicatrice with broke 


Mr. Theobald reſtored the words to their proper order. Ma bot. 
{elves 
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ſches in the cap of the time, there do muſter true gait ?, 
ext, ſpeak, and move under the influence of the moſt re- 
<-ir'd ſtar; and though the devil lead the meaſure, ſuch 
re to be follow'd: after them, and take a more dilated 
ſarewel. 

Bir. And I will do fo. 

Par. Worthy fellows; and like to prove moſt ſinewy 
ſword men. [Exeunt Ber. and PAR, 


Enter LaFe1l. 


Laſ. Pardon, my lord, LInecling.] for me and for my 
tidings, 
King, PII — thee to ſtand up. 
Laf, Ihen here's a man 
Sands, that has brought ® his pardon, I would, you 
Had kneel'd, my lord, to aſk me mercy ; and 
That, at my bidding, you could ſo ſtand up. 
King, I would I had; fo I had broke thy pate, 
And aſk d thee mercy tor't. 
Laf. Good faith, acroſs 9: 
Du, my good lord, 'tis thus ; Will you be cur'd 
Ol your infirmity ? 
Ng. No. | 
A. O, will you eat 
o grapes, my royal fox? but you will, 
ily noble grapes, an if my royal fox 


' = they wear themſelves in the cap of the time, there do muſter true 
gait, & e] To wear themſelves in the cap of the time, ſignifies to be 
tie foremoſt in the faſhion: the figurative alluſion is to the gallantry 
den in vogue, of weariag je wels, flowers, and their miſtreſs's tavours 
i their caps. WAR BURTON. 

Perhaps this paſſage might be read thus: = They do muſter with the 
1 tat, that is, they have the true military ſtep, Every man has 
ved ſomething peculiar in the ſtrut of a ſoldier. Jou N. 

\ ought] Some modern editions read—bought, M ALONE. 
1 J Mr. Davies with ſome probability ſuppoſes the meaning 
. With all my heart, ſir; though you had broken my head 
g 5 and ſupports his idea by a patſage in Twelfth Night : He has 
"Re my head acreſe, and given fir Toby a bloody coxcomb too.“ 


MaLoneg, 


8 2 Could 
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Could reach them: I have ſeen a medicine , 
That's able to breathe life into a ſtone ; 

Quicken à rock, and make you dance canary * 
With ſprightly fire and motion; whoſe ſimple touch 
Is BELL. to araiſe king Pepin, nay, 

To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand, 

And wrue “ to her a love-line. 

King, What her is this? 

Laf. Why, doctor fhe : My lord, there's one arriv'd, 
If you will ſee her, now by my faith and honour, 
Tf ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 
With one, that, in her ſex, her years, profeſſion 3, 
Wiſdom, and conſtancy, hath amaz d me mare 
Than ] dare blame my weakneſs +: Will you ſee her, 
(For that is her demand,) and know her bulineſs ? 
That done, laugh well at me. 

King. Now, good Lafeu, 

Bring in the admiration; that we with thee 
May ſpend our wonder too, or take off thine, 
By wond' ring how thou took ſt it. 

Lof. Nay, VII fit you, 

And not be all day neither. [ Exit Lake, 

King. Thus he his ſpecial nothing ever prologues. 


' 8 but you woill, 


ſy noble grapes, Sec.) You will cat, ſays Lafeu, no groft!. I, 1 
but you will eat ſuch ncble grapes as I bring you, tif you could y ko 5 * 
ola, 

2 — medicine, ] is here put for a ſte phyſician, Hanmer. Wh 

2 — dance canary] A ſpecies of dance formerly in uſe. Matovt. The 

Au wrile—) | believe a live preceding this bas been — * 

[0; 

3 — her years, profeſſion,] By profeſſion is meant her declaration of 0 
the end and purpoſe of her comiagg, WARBURTON. ö P 

4 Than I dare blame my —_— :] This is one of Shak (peare © Pere 4 

plexed exprethons, To acknowledge how much ſhe bas aftoniſhed me, To 

would be to acknowledge a weakneis ; and this I have not the coohdence Our 

to do. STEEVENS. A 


Lafeu's meaning appears to me to be this: That the be — 
excited in him was fo great, that he could not impute it weſch * 
own weakneſs, but to the wonderful qualities of the ol ject that oc 


ured it. Matton. 


Re: cnitł 
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Re-enter Larsu with HELENA. 


Laf. Nay, come your ways. 
King, This haſte hath wings indeed. 
laf, Nay, come your ways: 

This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him: 

A traitor you do look like; but ſuch traitors 

His majzſty ſeldom fears: J am Creſhid's uncle 5, 

That dare leave two together; fare you well. [Exit, 
Zing. Now, fair one, does your buſineſs follow us? 
Hl, Ay, my good lord. Gerard de Narbon 

My father ; in what he did profeſs, well found. 

Ning, | knew him. 

Hl. The rather will L ſpare my praiſes towards him; 

Knowing him, is enough. On his bed of death 

oy receipts he gave me; chiefly one, 

Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his practice, 

Ard of his old experience the only darling, 

tle bad me ſtore up, as a triple eye ©, 

dier than mine own two, more dear; I have ſo: 

And, hearing your high majeſty is touch'd 

With that malignant cauſe wherein the honour 

Vf my dear father's gift ſtands chief in power, 

Icome to tender it, and my appliance, 

With all bound humbleneſs. 

King, We thank you, maiden ; 

lu may not be fo credulous of cure,— 

When our molt learned doors leave us; and 

The congregated college have concluded, 

"at labouring art can never ranſom nature 

* ker 1naidable eſtate, —l ſay we muſt not 

9 lain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, » 
ſo proſtitute our paſt-cure malady 
05 empiricks ; or to diſſever ſo 
7 great ſelf and our credit, to eſteem 

cules help, when help paſt ſenſe we deem. 


5 * 
Creſſid's uncle, ] I am like Pandarus. See Treila and Creſſda. 
3 . Jokxsox. 
riple cye,] i. e. a third eye. STEEVENT. 


Hel. 
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Hel. My duty then ſhall pay me for my pains ; ] 
] will no more enforce mine office on you; Th 
Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts Pri 
A modeſt one, to bear me back again. 
King. I cannot give thee leſs, to be call'd grateſul: It 
Thou thought'ſt to help me; and ſuch thanks I give, As 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live: Bu 
Bur, what at full | know, thou know ſt no part; Th 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art. be 
Hel. What ] can do, can do no hurt to try, Of 
Since you ſet up your re{t *gainſt remedy : la 
He that of greateſt works is finiſher, iy 
Oft does them by the weakeſt minilter : Bu 
So holy writ in babes hath judgment ſhown, My 
When judpes have been babes“. Great floods have flown | 
From ſimple ſources ; and great ſeas have dry'd, bf 
When miracles have by the greateſt been deny'd 7. 
Oft expectation fails, and molt oft there Er 
Where moſt it promiſes ; and oft it hits, I. 
Wikre hope is coldeſt, and deſpair moſt fits “. " 
Or 
H. 
* 32 holy crit in babes hath judgment ec 7 
When judges have been 54647 T2 alluſion is to St. Matther\ : 
Goſpel, xi. 25, “ O father, lord of heaveo and earih, I chank thee, 
becauſe hou 2 bid theſe things from the wiſe and prudent, and f. 
vealed them unto babes.” See allo 2 Cor. i. 27, © But Cop hath U 
the fooliſh things of the world to confound the wiſez ond GoD hath 
choſen the weak things of the world, to confound the things that ure n 
mighty.” MaLans. | ' \ 
7 When miracles have by the greateſt been deny'd.] i e. miracles have I 
continued to happen, while the greateſt men have been writing 84 = 
the poſſibility of them. STexvens. 2 25 c iſe W 
Shakſpeare ſays nothing of miracl-s continuing to happen, nor © * 
men writing againſt the poſſibility of (hem; but only -aſtet alluding 
the produtticn of water from a rock, and the drying up the N > 
miracles had been denied by the ATT; or in other * - 
the ELDzxs of IsRAEL (who juſt before in reference to n 1 
were ſlyled judges) had notwithſtandiag theſe miracles wrought 100 pr 
own preſervation, reſuſed that compliance the) ought to have Jie Tl 
See the book of Excdus, and particularly ch. xvii. 5, 6, — "| 
* Lit) 
See alſo Pſalm Ixviii. 13, & and ghar + evi. St. Matthew's Goipe\, 000 
i 21. and St. Luke's Goſpel, vii. 30. ALONE - 
# . and deſpair moſt Ges.) The Gl copy reade i. The correc | 
tion was made by Mr. Pope. MALoxs. M 


King. 
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Fig.] muſt not hear thee ; fare thee well, kind maid 

Thy pains, not us'd, mult by thyſelf be paid: 

Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward, 

Hel. Inſpired merit fo by breath is barr'd: 

It is not ſo with him that all things knows, 

As tis with ns that ſquare our gueſs by ſhows : 

But molt it is preſumption in us, when 

The help of heaven we count the act of men. 

ear fir, to my endeavours give conſent; 

Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. 

am not an impoſtor, that proclaim 

Myſelf againſt the level of mine aim? ; 

But know I think, and think I know moſt ſure, 

y art is not paſt power, nor you paſt cure, 

King, Art thou ſo confident? Within what ſpace 

Hop'it thou my cure? 

Hel. The greateſt grace lending grace ', 

Ere twice the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 

Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring; 

Fre twice in murk and occidental damp 

Maſt Heſperus hath quench'd his fleepy lamp“; 

Or four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs 

Hath told the thieviſh minutes how they paſs ; 

What is infirm from your ſound parts ſhall fly, 

Health ſhall live free, and ſickneſs freely die. 
King, Upon thy certainty and confidence, 

What dar'ſt thou venture? 

flel, Tax of impudence,— 

Ahumpet's boldneſs ; a divulged ſhame, — 

Tradoc'd by odious ballads z my maiden's name 

der d otherwiſe ; no worſe of worlt extended, 

With vilelt torture let my life be ended, 


King. 


9 Myſ-if againſt the level of mine aim ;] I am not an impeſior that 
friciaty ow thing and deſign another, that proclaim a cute and aim at 
un; I think what | ſpeak. Jog N SON. . 

"hp reateff grace lending grace,] I ſhould have thought the repe- 
— A to have been ſuper fluous, if the grace of grace had not 
lech in the ſpeech with which the tragedy of Macbeth concludes, 

* tis ſeep "8 STEEVEN<s. 


Nowe. pil Old Copy -er ſleepy lamp. Corrected by 


| Tax ef im / dene. 


A 77 boldneſs, a divulged ſhame, & c.] I would bear (ſavs 
le tax rf impudence, which 1s the denttement of a firumpet, would 


endure 


fte g 


D 


| 
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> © 
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King. Methinks, in thee fome bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpeak; 
His powerful ſound, within an organ weak 3 ; 
And what impoſſibility would ſlay 
In common ſenſe, ſenſe ſaves another way !. 


endure a ſhame reſulting from my failart in what I have undertaken, nl 
thence became the ſubjett of odious ballads; let my maiden reputatiue bi 
e'bereviſe branded; and, no worle of worſt extended, i, e. provided 
ing worſe is fred le me, (meaning violation) /et my life be exdel 
with the worſt of torturts, The poet lot the ſake of rhime has oblcurdd 
the ſenie of the paſſage. The a tha' tan befiul a woman, being kr. 
tended le me, ſeems to be the meaning of the latt ine. Strittig, 

Tax of in:ipudence, that is, to be charged with having the boldne{s gf 
a ſtrumpzt —a divulzed ſhame; i, e to be traduced by odious ballads; 
u maiden's name feared dtherwiſe; i. e. to be ſtigmatized as x pio- 
flute: ne avorſe of worfl tende; i. e. to be ſo dertined that nothing 
t-verer can be ſaid againſt thoſe who are molt publickly reported to bi 
infamous, Stakipeare hes uſed the word ſear and extended in the Wire 
ter Tale, both in the ſame ſenſe as above: 


” for calumny will /ear 
© Virtue litt!“ hy 
Ard © The tepurt of her is extended more than can be thought,” _ 
HaxLiY, 
The old copy reads, not nd, but e, probably an errbr for a), ot ih, 
I would wiſh to read and point the latter part bt the paſſage thut: 
— my meidech's namb 
Sear'd other cis ; nay, worlt of n exterided 
With viliſi torture, let my life be ended. 
i. e Let me be otherwiſe branded;—and (what is thr worſt of ef, 
the conſummation of miſery,) my body being extended on te rack by 
the moſt cruel rortwie, let my life pay the forfeit of my pteſumptios. 
So, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: 
«© the worſt of worſt of ills.” 
Again, in The Remedie of Love, 4to. 1600: 
If ſhe be fat, then the is ſwoilen, ſay, 
« If browne, then tawny as the Africk Moore; 
* If ſlender, leane,. meagre and worn away, 
* If courtly, wanton, worſt of worſt before.” 


Noe was introduced by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALovNt 
3 Methinks, is thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpeak, _ 3 (oral 
His power ful ſound, within an er gan weak :) The verb, dot Loew 
in the firſt line, ſhould be underſtood to be repeated in the cox(tr 
of the ſecond, thas : 


His power ful ſound ſpeaks ci in a webk organ. Hark. 


4 Antl what impoſſibility would ſlay 1 ich, if 
In cum los 2 another dudy.] i. e. And that —_ 
I truſted to my reaſon, I ſhould think impoſſible, yet, brenn 


to be aQuated by ſome blefſed- ſpirit, think thee capable of ef 
Thy 
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Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath eſtimate 5; 
Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue“, all 
That happineſs and prime can happy call? :. 
Thou this to hazard, needs muſt intimate 
Skill infinite, -or monſtrous deſperate. 
Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick I will try; 
That miniſters thine own death, if I die. 
Hel, If I break time, or flinch in property“ 
Of what! ſpoke, unpitied let me die; 
And well deſerv'd : not helping, death's my fee; 
But, if T help, what do you promiſe me ? 
King. Make thy demand. 
Hil, But will you make it even ? 
King. Ay, by my ſcepter, and my hopes of heaven ?.. 
Hel. Then ſhalt thou give me, with thy kingly hand, 
What huſband in thy power I will command: 
Fxempted be from me the arrogance 
To chooſe from forth the royal blood of France; 


5 —in thee hath eflimate ;) May be counted among the gifts enjoyed 
by thee. Joa neon, 


v — virtue] This word was ſapplied by Dr. Warburton to complete 


the mette, MA LoxxR. 

7 That happineſs and prime can happy call :) By prime Dr. Johnſon 
wderſtands youth, the ſpring or morning of life. © But how,” ſays 
Mr Ty. whitt, © does that interpretation ſuit with the context? You 
bave all that is worth the name of life; youth, beauty, &c, all, That 
badpineſ; and youth can happy call.” 

[ think, with Dr. Johnſon, that prime is here uſed as 2 ſubſtantive, 
bu: that it means, that ſprightly vigour which uſually accompanies us in 


in? prime of lite. So, ia Montaigne's Eſſates, tranſlated by Florio, . 


1693, B Il. c. 6: “ Many things ſeeme greater by imagination, than 
ty effect. | bave paſſed over a good part of my age in — and per- 
ſet health | !ay, not only found, but blithe and wantonly-luſtful. 
That tae, fall of luſt, of prime and mirth, made me deeme the conſi- 
deration of ſickneſſes ſo yrkſome, that when | came to the experience 
o "en, 1 have found their fits but weak.” MaLone. 
in property] In property ſeems to be here uſed, with much laxi- 

95 foi the due performance, In a ſubſequent paſſage it ſeems to 
— either a thing poſſeſſed, or a ſubject diſcriminated by peculiar 
Jain: 

> The property by what it is ſhould go, 

Not by the tile.” Ma Lonk. 


I my my hopes of heaven] The correQion of the old copy, which 


- inſtead of heaven, was made by Dr, Thirlby. The chime 
i lupports the change. Ma Lon. 
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My low and humble name to propagate 
With any branch or image of thy flate* : 
But ſuch a one, thy vaſſal, whom I know 
Is free for me to aſk, thee to beſtow. 

King. Here is my hand; the premiſes obſery'd, 
Thy will by my performance ſhall be ſerv'd : 
So make the choice of thy own time ; for I, 
Thy reſolv'd patient, on thee ſtill rely, 
More ſhould I queſtion thee, and more I muſt ; 
Though, more to know, could not be more to truſt; 
From whence thou can'ſt, how tended on,—But reſt 
Unqueſtion'd welcome, and undoubted bleſt — 
Give me ſome help here, ho!—Tf thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed ſhall match thy deed. (E 


NE N. 


— 


Rouſillon. A Room in the Count*s Palace. 


Euter Counteſs and Clown. 


Count. Come on, fir; I ſhall now put you to the heiglt of 
your breeding. 

Clown, I will ſhew myſclf highly fed, and Jowly taugit: 
I know my buſineſs is but to the court. | 

Count, Lo the court! why, what place make you ſpeciah 
when you put off that with ſuch contempt ? But to the coun, 


x With any branch or image ef thy /late;] Image may meag mn a 
pr: ſentation of thine; i. e. an one who reſembles you as being ede 
to your family, or as a prince reflects any part cf your ſtate and wt 
jelly. STEEVENS, 6, 11 
Our author again uſes the word image in the ſame ſenſe as here, | 
Rape of Lucr ce: 


O, fiom thy checks my image thou haſt torn.” Matenxk. 


eur 
1 


5 1þ * * 
* a Mer. 
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(Leun. Truly, madam, if God hath lent a man any man- 
ners, he may caſily put it off at court ; he that cannot make 
aleg, put off's cap, kiſs his hand, and ſay nothing, has ngi- 
ther leg, bands, Jip, nor cap; and, indeed, ſuch a fellow, 
to ſay preciſely, were not for the court: but, for me, I have 
an anſwer will ſerve all men. 

Cunt. Marry, that's a bountiful anſwer, that fits all queſ- 
tions. 

Clown. It is like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks ? ; 
the pin · buttock, the quatch-buttock, the brawn- buttock, or 
any buttock. 

Ct, Will your anſwer ſerve fit to all queſtions ? 

(ten. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an attorney, 
as your French crown for your taffaty punk, as Tib's ruth 
for | om's fore-finger 3, as a pancake for Shrove-tueſday, a 
morris for May-day, as the nail to his hole, the cuckold to 


t |: ir lhe a laber 't chair, &.] This exprefſion is proverbial. Sce 
Ray's Yr verbs, So, in Mere Feoles yet, by R. S. a Collection of Epi- 
grams, quario, 1610: 

«* Myeover ſatten ſutes he doth compare 

Ugo the ſervice of a barber's chayre 
As fit for every Jacke and journeyman, 
As for a knight or worthy geutleman.” STEPVENS. 


4% 


o 


3 — T's rib for Tom's fere-finger,)] An anonymous writer, with 
ſme probabilicy, tuppoſes that his is one of thoſe covert alluſions in 
which $h.kipeare frequeritly indulges himſelt. The following lines of 


Cleveland a Herma hredite ice tn to countenance the luppolition ; 


* Nay, tho'e which model'y can mean, 

„but dare not ſpeak, are Fpicene. 

That gameſter needs muſt overcome, 
* That can play both with 776 and Tom,” 

8 


Sr ba Hawkins conceives, the alluſion is to che ancient practice of 
rag with 2 e ring. He would therefore read—"* as Tom's ruſh 
or 44”; tore-linger, Bat if this were the author's meaning, it would 
de tere ſſa y to alter fill farther, and to ;eai—As Tom?s ruſh for Tib's 
| Ti and Tm are generally coupled by our old writers, 
Ii, Cole renders in his Latin Dict. 1679, by mulier ſer dida. 

* He Bruck at Tib, and down fell Tom," 


= Itdiak, one of Ray's Prove: bial Sentences, MaALove, 
w John Hawkios's alteration is unneceMſary. It was the praQtice in 
Fu nes foi the woman to give the man a ring as well as for the 
n e ner ene, So, in the lait ſcene of T weft Night, the prieſt 
dein account of Olivia's marriage, ſays, it was 
* Attclied by the holy cloſe of lips, : 
<Ueagtnen'd by enterchangement of your rings.” Mato. 


6. 


ſ Tre 


his 
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his horn, as a ſeolding quran to a wrangling knave, a4 the 
— 0 lip to the friar's mouth; nay, as the pudding to bis 

Count. Hive you, I fay, an anſwer of ſuch ftnelz for al 
* ? 3 1 

Clown. From below your duke, to bentat of 
it will fit any 38 : ; een 

Count. It meſt be an anſwer of moſt monſt 
ww fit all —_ _— 

640hn. But a trifle neither, in povd Faith; if the tear 
ſhould ſpeak truth of it: here it * all that 2 
on me, if I am a courtier; it thall ds you no harm to 
earn. 

Count, To be young again“, if we could: I will be 1 
fool in queſtion, hoping to be the wiſer by your anſwer, | 
pray you, fir, are you a courtier ? 

Clown, O Lord, fir*,—There's a ſimple putting off: = 
more, more, a hundred of them. 

Count. Sir, | am a poor friend of yours, that loves you, 

Coton. O Lord, fir, Thick, thick, ſpare not me. 

Count. I think, fir, you can eat none of this homely meat, 

Clowns O Lord, fir, —Nay, put me tot, I warraiit you, 

Count, You were lately whips, fir, as I think, 

Clown. O Lord, fir,—Spare not me. 

Count. Do you cry, O Lord, ſir, at your whipping, and 
ſpare not me? Indeed,” your O Lord, ſir, is very Kee to 
your Whipping ; you would anſwer very well to a whipping, 
if you were but bound to't. 
own. I ne'er had worſe luck in my life, in my—0 lar 
fir : | ſee, things may ſerve long, but not ſerve ever. 

Count. I play the noble houſewife with the time, to enter- 
tain it ſo merrily with a fool, 


Clown. © Lord, fir,—Why, there't ſerves well again. 


4 To be yeung again,] The lady cenſures her own levity io tifſng 


with her jeſter, as f ridiculous atiempt to return back tv you'h. 7 
ou. 


s O Lerd, Fr,] A ridicule on that fooliſh expletive of ſpeech then io 
vogue at court, WARBURTON, 5 
Thus Clove and Orange, in Every Man out of bis Rumour : 
« You conceive me, fir?” O Lord, fir.” 
Cleiveland, in one of his ſongs, makes his gen//eman, 
„% Anſwer, © Lord, fir! and talk play- book oaths,” FAAZTl, 


Count, 
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Count, An end, fir, te your buſineſs : Give Helen this, 
And urge her to a preſent anſwer back: 

Commend me to my kinſmen, and my fon ; 

This is not much. | 

Chun. Not much commendation to them. 

Crunt, Not much employment for you: You underſtand 


5 | 
ales Moſt fruitfully; I am there before my legs. 
Count. Haſte you again. | [ Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE. III. 


Paris. A Room in the King's Palace. 


Enter BERTRAM, LaFEu, and PAROLLES. 


Lof. They fay, miracles are paſt; and we have our phi- 
loſophical perſons, to make niodern © and familiar things, 
ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. Hence is it, that we make 
wiſlcs of terrors; enſconcing ourſelves into ſeeming know- 
edge, when we ſhould ſubmit ourſelves to an unknown 
ear 7, 

Par. Why, *tis the rareſt argument of wonder, that hath 
ſzot out in our later times. 

Ber. And ſo tis. 

Laf. To be relinquiſh'd of the artiſts.— 

Pur. S0 1 fay ; both of Galen and Paracelſus “. | 

Laf. 


da. modern—) i, e. common, ordinxry. So, in At you Ihe it: 
„ Full of wife ſaws, and medern inſtances.“ 
Again, in another play: 
* — and with her m:deyn grace—,” Mato t. 
, — unknown fear.) Fear is here the object of fear. Jon vs. 
A Galen and Faracelſus.] As the whole merriment ot this ſcene 
confilts in the pretenſions of Parolles to knowledge and ſentiments which 


e has not, | believe here are two paſſages in which the words and ſenſe 


re beſtowed vpon him by the copies, which the author gave to Lafen, 
| read this pailage thus ; 


Laf, 
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Laf. Of all the learned and authentick fellowsꝰ,— 


Ly. That gave him out incurable, — 

Par. Why, there *tis ; fo ſay I too, 

Laf. Not to be help'd,— 

Par. Right; as 'twere, a man aſſur'd of an— 

Laf. Uncertain life, and ſure death. 

Par. juſt, you ſay well; ſo would I have ſaid. 

Laf. 1 may truly ſay, it is a novelty to the world. 

Par. It is, indeed: if you will have it in ſhewing', you 
fhall read it in, — What do you call there ?— 

Laf. A ſhewing of a heavenly effect in an earthly ator}, 

Par. That's it | would have faid ; the very ſame. 

Laf. Why, your dolphin is not luſtier?: fore me I ſpeak 
in reſpect 

Par, Nay, tis ſtrange, 'tis very ſtrange, that is the brief 
and the tedious of it; and he is of a moſt facinorous ſpuit), 
that will not acknowledge it to be the— 


Laf. To be relinquifued of the artiſ/t=—— 

Par. Se I Jay. 

Laf. Poth of Galen and Paracelſus, of all the learned and authiniith 
11 . 

Par. Right, fo J. ſay. Jon xsox. 

9 — authentick fe/l:ws,] The phraſe of the diploma is, auitentice 
licentiatus. Mus GRAVE. | 

The epithet auitent:ick was in our author's time particularly applied 
to the learned. So, in Drayton's Ole, 4co, 1604: 


« For which thoſe grave and ſtill aurbentick ſages 
« Which ſought for knowledge in thoſe golden ages, 


« From whom we hold the ſcience that we have,” &c. 
M 41083, 


1 Par. It is indeed: if you will have it in ſbhewing, &c.} Ve ſhould 
read, 1 thick: © Ii is, wdeed, if you will have it @ ſhewing—yeu fall 
read 't in what do you call there”— TyrRwHiTT. 

z A ſhewing of a heavenly effect &c ] The title of ſome pamphlet 
kere ridiculed, WARBURTON. : 

3 Why, your dolphin is not luſtier :) By dolfhin, is meant the * 
the heir ap patent, and hope of the crown of France. His title 1s 10 
tianſlated in all the old books. STEEVENS. 

What Mr. Steevens obſerves is certainly true; and yet the addit h 
word yeur induces me to think, that by do/phin, in the paſſage before u 
the ſich ſu called was me.nt. Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

* his delights 
„Were deiphin like; they ſhew'd his back 
Above the clement he liv'd in.“ " 
Laſeu, who is an old courtier, if he had meant the king's ſon, o 
ſurely have ſaid— e Dolphin. I-ute the old ſpelling. MaloNt. 
4 — facinorous /pirit,] Facinorous is wicked. STEEVENS 


onal 


> mm —ͤ— 
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Ja,. Very hand of heaven. 

Par. Ay, fo | fay 

Laf. In a molt weak— 

Pr. And debile miniſter 5, great power, great tranſcend- 
Þnce: which ſhould, indeed, give us a farther uſe to be made, 
than alone the recovery of the king, as to be— 

Laf. Generally thankful. 


Enter King, HELENA, and Altendants. 


Par. I would have ſaid it; you ſay well: Here comes the 
king. : 

La,. Luſtick, as the Dutchman fays*: I'll like a maid 
the better, whilſt I have-a tooth in my head: Why, he's 
able to lead her a corranto. | 

Par. Mort du Vinaigre ! Ts not this Helen? 

[.of. Fore God, I think fo. 

King, Go, call before me all the lords in court, 

[ Exit an Aitendant. 

dit, my preſerver, by thy patient's ſide; 
And with this healthful hand, whoſe baniſh'd ſenſe 
Thou hait repeal'd, a ſecond time receive 
The confirmation of my promis'd gift, 
hich but attends thy naming. 


5 And debile miniſter, &c.] I believe Parolles has again uſurped words 
V4 enſe to which he has no rightz and I read this paſſage thus: 


ut. In a mt weak and debile miniſter, great power, great tranſcends 


ace; which ſbzuld, indeed, give us @ farther uſe to be made than the 
mere rec:very of the king, 
Pat. A. ts bon 


Laf. Generally thankful, Jon wsow. 


When the parts ate written out for players, the names of the charae- 
ters which they are to repreſent are never ſet down; but only the laſt 
v0 of the preceding ſpeech which belongs to their partner in the 
«re. If the plays of Sh:kſpeare were printed (as there is good reaſon 
lh) from theſe piece-meal tranſcripts, how eaſily may the miſtake 
le Counted for, which Dr. Johnſon has judiciouſly ſtrove to remedy ? - 

ALL STEEVENS. 
P Luſtick, at the Dutchman ſays 4 Luſligh is the Dutch word for 
n chearfu!, pl. aſant. STEEvens., 


Enter 


- 


- — —— —＋ 7 — — IT ang . 
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Enter ſeveral Lords. 


Fair maid, ſend forth thine eye; this youthful parcel 

Of noble bachelors ſtand at my beſtowing, 

O'er whom both ſovereign power and father's voice 

I have to uſe “: thy frank election make; 

Thou haſt power to chooſe, and they none to forſake. 
Hel. To each of you one fair and virtuous miſtreſs 

Fall, when love pleaſe !—marry, to each, but one? ! 
Laf. Id give bay Curtal *, and his furniture, 

My mouth no more were broken? than theſe boys', 

And writ as little beard. : 

King. Peruſe them well : 

Not one of thoſe, but had a noble father, 
Hel. Gentlemen, 

Heaven hath, through me, reſtor'd the king to health, 
All. We underſtand it, and thank heaven for you. 
Hel. I am a ſimple maid ; and therein wealthieſt, 

Thar, I proteſt. I ſimply am a maid :— 

Pleaſe it your majeſty, I have done already: 

'The bluſhes in my cheeks thus whiſper me, 

We bluſh, that thou fhould'ft chose; but, be refus'd, 

Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever; 


He'll ne'er come there again *, 


Ling. 


* O'er tyhom both fſevereign peer and father's voice : 
1 have to uſe :) They were his wards, as well as bis * Fs 
. zur. 
7 — to each, but ene!] The words but one do not mean one ef), but, 
exceft one, Helena wiſhes a fair and virtuous miſtreſs to each of the 
young lords who were preſent, one only excepted; and the perſon ex · 
eepied is Bertram, who e miſtreſs ſhe hoped ſhe herſelf ſhould — 
8 — bay Curtal,] i. e. a bay, dock'd horſe. SrEZVE XS. k 
9 My mouth no mere were broken—] A breken mouth is a mon 
which has loſt part of its teeth. Jonweon. 
1 We blaſb, that thou ſhould'ſt chooſe ;, but, be refus'd, - Led 
Let the white death &c.] ln the original copy theſe lines are po 
thus: 
We bluſh that thou ſhould'ſt chooſe, but be refu d; 
Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever; &c. 1 


This purctuation has been adopted in all the ſubſequent edhioes. 
preſent regulation of the text appears to me to afford a _ 10 that 
tene. My bluſhes, (ſays Helen) thus whiſper me. We 1 


er 
at 
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King. Make choice; and, ſee; | 
Who ſhuns thy love, ſnuns all his love in me, 
Hel, Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly; 
And to imperial Love, that god moſt high, 
Do my ſighs ſtream. Sir, will you hear my fuit ? 

I. Lord, And grant it. 

Hel. Thanks, fir 3 all the reſt is mute 3. 

Laf. | had rather be io this choice, than throw ames ace“ 
{ur my life. 

Rl The honour, fir, that flames in your fair eyes, 

Before | ſpeak, too threatningly replies: 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that ſo wiſhes, and her hu:able love! 

2. Lord. No better, if you pleaſe. 

Hel. My wiſh receive, 

Which great love grant! and ſo I take my leave. 

Laf. Do all they deny her 5? An they were ſons of mine, 
Id hare them whipt; or } would ſend them to the Turk, to 
make eunuchs of, 

Hel. Be not afraid [fo a Lord.] that I your hand ſhould 

take; 
I never do you wrong for your own ſake : 
Þleſing upon your vows ! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed! 
Laf. Theſe boys are boys of ice, they'll none have her: 


ure, they are baſtards io the Engliſh ; the French ne'er got 
them, 


thou ſhovld'ſt have the nomination of thy huſband; However, choſe 
lim at thy peril, But, if thou be refuſed; tet thy cheeks be for evet 
ple; we will never reviſit them again.“ 

The bluſhes, which are here perſonified, could not be ſuppoſed to 
aw tat Helen would be tefuled, as, according to the former punc- 
"win, they appear to do; and, even if the poet had meant this, he 
would lurely have written “ ard be refuſed,” nut—* but be reſuſed.“ 

erg means the ame a8—** thou being refuſed,” —or, ** be thou 
fuſed.” Ma Lor E. 

Le the white death fit ea thy cheek for ever,] The white death is the 
thro, l-avxcr, 
= all the teſt is mute. ] i. e. 1 have no more to ſay to you 80 

. let: & — the reſt 1. filence.”* STexvens 

1338 i e. the loweſt chance of the dice. Srzzvsxs. 
I, % deny her ?] None of them have yet denied her, or deny 
a p _—_ but Bertram. The ſcene muſt be fo tegulated that Laſeu 

= 1 talk at a diſtance, where they may ſee what paſſes between 

1 ad the lords, but not hear it, ſo that they know not by whom 
[eulal is made. Jounsun, | : 


Jlel. 
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Hel. You are too young, too happy, and too good, 
To make yourſelf a ſon out of my blood. 

4. Lord. Fair one, I think not fo. 

J. af. There's one grape yet %,—I am ſure, thy father 
drunk wine. — But if thou be'ſt not an afs, I am a youth of 
fourteen ; I have known thee already. 

Hel. | dare not ſay, I rake you; [to Ber.] but I give 
Me, and my ſervice, ever whilſt I live, 

Into your guiding power. — This is the man. 

King. Why then, young Bertram, take her, ſhe's thy wife 

Ber. My wife, my liege? 1 ſhall beſeech your highneſs, 
Ia ſuch a buſineſs give me leave to uſe 
The help of mine own eyes. 

King. Know'ſt thou not, Bertram, 

What ſhe has done for me? 

Ber. Yes, my good lord ; 

But never hope to know why I ſhould marry her, 

King. fury know'ſt, ſhe has rais'd me from my ſickly 

ed. 

Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me down 
Muſt anſwer for your raiſing ? I know her well; 

She had her breeding at my father's charge: 
A poor phyfician's daughter my wife !—Diſdain 
Rather corrupt me ever! | : 

King. Tis only title? thou diſdain'ſt in her, the which 
I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods, 

Of colour, weight, and heat“, pour'd all together, 
Would quite confound diſtinction, yet ſtand off 

In differences ſo mighty: if ſhe be 

All that is virtuous, (ſave what thou diſlik'ſt, 

A poor phyſician's daughter,) thou diflik*it 

Of virtue for the name: but do not ſo: 

From loweſt place when virtuous things ? proceed, 


The place is dignify'd by the doer's deed: 


6 There's one grape yet, & e] Old Lau having, up'n the fuß fen 
that the lady was reſut-d, reproached the young lords 48 bey! of A 
throwing his eyes on Ber ram who remaine(, cries out, Ther 10 
into whom his father put good blood ; bu: I have known thee ling LOTS 
to know thee for an aſs Jonnsos. 

7 Ti enly title—) i e the want of title. MALONE. * 

8 Of colour, weight, and heat,] That is, which are of the ſane 
lour, weight, &c. MaLoxs. Nh 

9 — when wirtuous thingr—)] The old copy has—Woence- 
Thirlby corrected it, MA TONE. | 


Where 
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Where great additions ſwell “, and virtue none, 

ſt is a dropſied honour : good alone 

Is good, without a name; vileneſs is ſo": 

The property by what it is ſhould go, i 

Not by the title. She is young, wiſe, fair; 

In theſe to nature ſhe's immediate heir *; 

And theſe breed honour : that is honour's ſcorn, 

Which challenges itſelf as honour's born 3, 

And is not like the fire : Honours thrive “, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 

Than our fore-goers : the mere word's a ſlave, 

Debauch'd on every tomb; on every grave, 

A lying trophy; and as oft is dumb, 

Where duſt, and damn'd oblivion, is the tomb 

Of honour'd bones indeed. What ſhould be ſaid ? 

If thou canſt like this creature as a maid, 

| can create the reſt; virtue, and ſhe, 

ls her own dower ; honour, and wealth, from me. 
Ber, I cannot love her, nor will ſtrive to do't. 
King, 3 thyſelf, if thou ſhould'ſt ſtrive to 

choole. 


Fel, That you are well reſtor'd, my lord, I am glad; 
Let the reſt go. 


Mere great additions fe,] Additions are the titles and defcripe 
tions by which men are diſtinguiſhed rom each other, Ma Lows. 
| —— g0:d alone 

end, without a name; wileneſt ir ſo:) The meaning is, — Good 
1 god, independent on any worldly diſtinction or tit e: ſo, vileneſs is 
ue, in whatever ſtate it may appear. The ſame phraſeci gy is fo.nd 
u Macbeth. 

* Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 

Vet grace muſt ſtill look fo.” 


\t, muſt ſtill lock like grace, like itſelf. Ma Lows. 

4 In theſe to nature ſbe's immediate ter ;] To be immediate heir is 
o inferit without any intervening tranſmitter. She inherits youth, 
tewy, &c. in:medictely from nature; but honvur is trauſwitted by 
ng eee 

' — 11 banour's bers, ] Perhaps we might read more elcgantly—as 
'mr-brz; honourab'y de cended; the child of honour, MALoNs. 
2 11 uot like the bre : Honours thrive, &c.] The modera editors 
1 —flonours A thrive, in which they have followed the editor of the 
1 'olio, who introduced the word L unreceflarily, not obſerving 
Wt fre was ulcd by our author, like fire, hour, &c, as 8 diſſyllable. 

M &a LON . 


King, 


———— 
* — — 


— 
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King. My honour's at the ſtake ; which to defeat, 

I muſt produce my power 5: Here, take her hand, 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift; 
That doſt in vile miſpriſion ſhackle up 
My love, and her deſert ; that canſt not dream, 
We, poizing us in her defective feale, 
Shall weigh thee to the beam“; that wilt not know, 
It is in us to plant thine honour, where 
We pleaſe to have it grow : Check thy contempt: 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good: 
Believe not thy difdain, but preſently 
Do thine own fortunes that obedient right, 
Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims; 
Or I will throw thee from my care for ever, 
Into the ſtaggers ?, and the careleſs lapſe 
Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and hate, 
Looſing upon thee in the name of juſtice, 
Without all terms of pity ; Speak; thine anſwer. 

Ber. Pardon, my gracious lord; for I ſubmit 
My fancy to your eyes: When I conſider, 
What great creation, and what dole of honour, 


My honour's at the flake; which to defeat 
I mufl produce my peer] The implication or clauſe of the ſentence 
{as the gtammarians ſay) ſerves for the antecedent ; ** — which days 
to defeat.” Farmtn. 

The French verb d:faire (from whence our defeat) fignifics 7! free, i 
dijtmbarroſy, as well as to deflrey, Defaire un send, is to unit 0 beat; 
#nd in this ſenſe, I apprehend, heat is here uſed. It may be obſer! 
that our verb vnde has the ſame varieties of ſignification; and [ ſyppo'e 
even Mr, Theobald would not have been much puzzled to find the ſen 
of this paſſage, if it had been written: My honcur's at the flake; whic 
to undo, I muſt produce my power, TyrwaltT. 

0 that canſt not dream, 

We, fpoizing us in her de fect ive ns F 
Stall weigh thee to the beam] That canſt not underſtand, that l 
you and this maiden ſhould be weighed together, and our royal _ 

2uld be thrown into her ſcale, (which you eſteem ſo light.) we o 


make that in which you ſwoald be placed, to firike the _ 


or the horſe's 45 
daſh himſelf with 
ſion, | tup* 


7 Into the ſtaggers,] One ſpecies of the faggers, 
Pleæy, is a [aging impatience which makes the animal 
deſtruQtive violence againſt poſts or walls. To this the allu 
pole, is made. Jomneon, pothums 

Shakſpeare has the ſame exprefſion in Cymbeline, where Po 
ſays ;=** Whence come theſe faggers on me?” STEEVENS 


Flies 
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es where you bid it, I find, that ſhe, which late 
> in my . thoughts molt baſe, is now 
The praiſed of the king ; who, ſo ennobled, 
Is, as 'twere, born ſo, 
King. Take her by the hand, 1 
And tell her, the is thine: to whom I promiſe 
A counterpoize ; if not to thy eſtate, 
A balance more replete. 
Ber, I take her hand. 
King. Good fortune, and the favour of the king, 
Smile upon this contra&t 3 whoſe — 
Shall ſeem expedient on the now-born brie 
And be perform'd to-night *: the ſolemn feaſt 
Shall more attend upon the coming ſpace, 
Expeding abſent friends. As thou lov'lt her, 
Thy love's to me religious; elſe, does err. 
¶Extunt King, Ber. Heu Lords, and Attendants ?, 
Lif. Do you hear, monſicur? a word with you. 


—— Whoſe ceremony 
Hall ſeem expedient on the u born brief, 
Ani be perform'd to- night Y The bri-f is the ccntrat? of eſpouſal, 
or the licence of the church. Jonns0N, 
5 is uſed in other places for eæfedilieut. So, in X. Richard 


«* Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege—.” 
Again, in Ar you like it: 
Do this exp-di-ntly, and turn bim going.” 
Our author often uſes brief in the ſenſe of a ſhort note, or intimation 
tncerneg any buſineſs; and ſometimes without the idea of writing. 
H, in the laſt act of this play: 
* — told me 
* Ina ſweet verbal brief &c." 

Ajain, in the Prologue of Sir John Oldeaſt le, 1600 : 
To ſtop which ſcruple, let this brief ſuſſice: 
* It is no pamper'd gluttan we preſeat,“ &c. 

The meaning therefore of the preſent paſlage, I believe, is; Gd 
Future, and th2 king's favour ſmile on this ſhort contract; the cere mo- 
M! p:rtof which ſhall immed ately paſi,.— hall follow cloſe on the trath 
tied between ihe parties, and be peif med this night; the 
lvlemn feaſt ſha!l be delayed to a furure time. Marone. 

I The ol4 copy has this fingular ſtage- direction: Parolles and Lafes 

9) debind, eemmenting of tb w/diling. STERVENS. 


| 0 comment means, I belic ve, to aſſume the appearance of perſons 
teply engaged in thought, MAL oN R. 


Par. 
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Par. Your pleaſure, ſir ? 


La,. Your lord and maſter did well to make his recant. b 

tion. or 
Par. Recantation ?—My lord ? my maſter ? I 
Laf. Ay; ls it not a language, I ſpeak ? 
Par. A moſt harſh one; and not to be underſtood without 

bloody ſucceeding. My maſter ? a 
Laf. Are you companion to the count Rouſillon? ” 
Par. To any count; to all counts; to what is man, 

1 "ad To what is count's man; count's maller is of another 4 
ile. pa 
Par. You are too old, fir ; let it ſatisfy you, you are too 1 

old. 

Laf. I muſt tell thee, firrah, I write man; to which tit: th; 
age cannot bring thee. li 

Par. What | dare too well do, I dare not do. 

Laf. I did think thee, for two ordinaries *, to be a pretty 

wile fellow; thou didſt make tolerable vent of thy travel; it 

might paſs: yet the ſcarfs, and the bannerets, about ther, 

did manifoldly diſſuade me from believing thee a veſſel of to 

great a burden, I have now found thee ; when ! loſe thee for 

again, I care not: yet art thou good for nothing but taking | 
up“; and that thou art ſcarce worth. for 
Par. Had'ſt thou not the privilege of antiquity upos wh 
thee, — 
Laf. Do not plunge thyſelf too far in anger, left thou 

haſten thy trial; which if Lord have mercy on thee tor | 

hen! So, my good window of lattice, fare thee well; ty - 

caſement | need not open, for I look through thee. Ge 0 

me thy hand. 0 4 hi 

Par. My lord, you give me molt egregious indignity. f 
Laf. Ay, with all my heart; and thou art worthy of f. * 
Par. I have not, my lord, deſerv'd it. N Lak 
Laf. Yes, good faith, every dram of it; and I will not ne 
bate thee a ſcruple. ry 
Par. Well, 1 ſhall be wiſer. ＋ 
Laf. Fen as ſoon as thou canſt, for thou haſt to pull ata nf 
ſmack o'the comrary. If ever thou be'ſt bound in thy [cath 
\ 
! — for two erdinaries,] While I ſat twice with thee at table. — 


18 8507- 


2 — fa ling up;] To take up, is to contradid, to call lu ac 
well as to pick off ihe ground, ſouxsox. 


3 and 


— = 


<< 
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ind beaten, thou ſhalt find what it is to be proud of thy 
bondage. I have a deſire to hold my acquaintance with thee, 
or rather my knowledge; that I may ſay, in the default 3, he 
is 4 man | know. : 

Par. My lord, you do me moſt inſupportable vexation. 

Lof. 1 would it were hell- pains for thy ſake, and my poor 
doing eternal: for doing l am paſt; as I will by thee, in what 
motion age will give me leave“. 5 Exit. 

Par, Well, thou haſt a ſon ſhall take this diſgrace off 
me*; ſcurvy, old, filthy, ſcurvy lord Well, I muſt be 
patient; there is no fettering of authority. ' beat him, 
by my life, if I can meet with any convenience, an he were 
Gab and double a lord. I'll have no more pity of his age, 
than | would have of—l'll beat him, an if | could but mect 
him again. 


Re-enter LAf EV. 


La. Sirrah, your lord and maſter's marry'd, there's news 
for you ; you have a new miſtreſs. 


Par. I moſt unfeignedly beſeech rg lordſhip to make 
ſome reſervation of your wrongs: He is my good lord: 
whom J ſerve above, is my maſter, 


3 —in the default] That is, at a need. Jonnsov. 

4 — fir doing I am paſt; as I will by thee, in what motion age will 
tee me leave.] The conceit, which i- fo thin that 't might well eſcape 
i halty reader, iv in the word paſt : I am palt, as I will be paſt by thee, 


Jon xs. 
Dr. John on is, I believe, miſtaken. Mr. Edwards has, I think, 


given the true meaning of Lafeu's words. ** I cannot do much, ſays 
Lafen; doing I am palt, as | will by thee i» what motion age will give 
nleave; i.e, as I will paſs by thee as faſt as I am avie:—=and be im- 
-vate'y ges out, It is a play on the word poſt: the conceit indeed is 
PT, but Shak{peare plainly meant it“ MaLoxs. 

ung is here uſed ob cenely. So, in Ben Jonſon's tranſlation of a 
lage in an Epiyram of Petronius : 

Brews eft, &c. et fæ da v:luptas. 
© Doing, a filthy pleaſure is, and ſhort.” Col Uixs. 

Vill, they haſt a ſon ſball take this diſgrace off me;) This the poet 
— Farolles peak alone; and this is nature. A coward ſhould try 
o ide his poitroonery even from himtelf.— An ordinary writer would 
We deen glad of ſuch an opportunity to bring kim to confeſſion. 

WARBURTON. 


Lif. 
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Laf. Who? God? 

Par. Ay, fir. 

Laf. The devil it is, that's thy maſter. Why doſt thay 
garter up thy arms o'this faſhion ? doſt make hoſe of thy 
ſleeves? do other ſervants fo? Thou wert beft ſer thy lower 
part where thy noſe (ſtands. By mine honour, if I were but 
two hours younger, I'd beat thee: methinks, thou art 1 
general offence, and every man ſhould beat thee. I think, 
thou waſt created for men to breathe themſelves upon thee, 

Par. This is hard and undeſerved meaſure, my lord. 

Laf. Go to, fir; you were beaten in Italy for picking | 
kernel out of a pomegranate; you are a vagabond, and po 
true traveller: you are more ſaucy with lords, and honours 
ble perſonages, than the heraldry of your birth and vinue 
gives you commiſhon . You are not worth another word, 
elle I'd call you kaave, I leave you. [Exit 


Enter BERTRAM. 


Par. Good, very good; it is ſo then.— Good, very good; 
Jet it be conceal'd a while. 
Ber. Undone, and forfeited to.cares for ever! 
Par. hat is the matter, ſweet heart ? 
Ber. Although before the ſolemn prieſt I have ſworn, 
I will not bed her. 
Par, What? what, ſweet heart ? 
Ber. O my Parolles, they have married me: 
I'iIl to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. 
Par. France is a dog-hole, and it no more merits 
The tread of a man's foot: to the wars! N 
Ber. There's letters from my mother; what the impon 
is, 
I know not yet. 
Par. Ay, that would be known: To the wars, my boy 
to the wars! 
He wears his honour in a box unſeen, 


: ies: Ulas 
6 — than the heraldry of your birth &.] In former copies: 
tle commiſſun of your biri/þ and virtue give. ya heraldry. Sir Thoms 


Hanmer ceſtoied it. Jou xte. 


That 
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That hugs his kickſy-wickſy here at home T; 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 
Which ſhould ſuſtain the bound and high curyet 
Of Marſes fiery ſteed: To other regions ! 
France is a ſtable ; we that dwell in't, jades ; 
fore, to the war! 
2 It ſhall be ſo; I'll ſend her to my houſe, 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her, 
And wherefore I am fled ; write to the king 
That which I durft not ſpeak : His preſent gift 
Spal furniſh me to thoſe Italian fields, | 
Where noble fellows ſtrike : Wars are no ſtrife 
To the dark houſe, and the deteſted wife *. 
Par. Will this capricio hold in thee, art ſure ? 
Ber. Go with me to my chamber, and adviſe me. 
ll end her ſtraight away: To-morrow 
l to the wars, the to her ſingle forrow. 
Par. Viby, theſe balls bound; there's noiſe in it—"Tis 
hard ; - 
A young man, married, is a man that's marr'd: 
Therefore away, and leave her bravely; go: | 
The king has done you wrong; but, huſh! 'tis ſo. [Exeunt, 


? That bugs bir kickſy-wickſy &c.] Sir T. Hanmer, in his Gloſfaty, 


viſe. Taylor, the water-poet, has a poem in diſdain of his debtors, 
atitled, 2 k:c&ſey-ewinſey, or a Lerry-come-i*vang, GREY. 

* To the dark-houſe, &c.} The dark-houſe is a houſe made gloomy 
by — Milton ſays of death and the king of hell preparing to 
combat 
* $0 frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
* Grew darker at their frown.” Jounson. 


Perhaps this is the ſame thought we meet with in X. Henry IV. only 
more lulemnly expreſe'd: 


* —Hy as tedious 


* As is atired horſe, a railing wife; 
* Worſe than a ſmoky houſe.” 
Theold copy read detected wife. STEVENS. 
The emendation, which was made by Nr. Rowe, is fully ſupported 
y i ſubſequent paſſage: 


1 Tis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a detefting lord, MALonE, 


obſerves that Aich y. wiclſy is a made word in ridicule: and diſdain of a 
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SCENE iv. 
Tze fame. Another Room in the ſame, 


Enter HeLENA and Clown, 


Hel. My mother greets me kindly ; Is ſhe well? 
Clown. She is not well; but yet ſhe has her health: flr's 
very merry; but yet ſhe is not well: but thanks be give, 
ſhe's very well, and wants nothing i'the world; but yet fie 
is not well. 
Hel. If ſhe be very well, what does ſhe ail, that ſhe's not 
very well ? 
. N Truly, ſhe's very well, indeed, but for tuo 
things. | 
Hel What two things ? 
Clown. One, that ſhe's not in heaven, whither God ſend 
her quickly! the other, that ſhe's in earth, from whence 
God ſend her quickly! 


Enter PaROLLEs. 


Par. Bleſs you, my fortunate lady! 

Hel. ! hope, fir, I have your good will to have mine oui 
good fortunes “. 

Par. You had my prayers to lead them on; and to keep 
them on, have them {till —O, my knave! How does my dd 
lady ? 

. So that you had her wrinkles, and J her mone)s 
I would ſhe did as you ſay. 

Par. Why, I ſay nothing. 


9 — fortunes.] Old Copy—fortune, Corrected by Mr. * 


Clown, 
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Chun. Marry, you are the wiſer man; for many a man's 
tongue ſhakes out his maſter's undoiag : To ſay nothing, to 


lo nothing, to know nothing, and to have nothing, is to be 
z great part of your title; which is within a very little of 
nothing, | 

Par, Away, thou'rt a knave. 

Chun. You ſhould have ſaid, fir, before a knave thou art 
1 knave ; that is, before me thou art a knave this had been 


truth, Gr. 
par. Go to, thou art a witty fool, I have found thee. 
Chun. Did you find me in yourſelf, fir? or were you 
twpht to find me? The ſearch, fir, was profitable; and 
much fool may you find in you, even to the world's pleaſure, 
and the increaſe of laughter, 
Par. A good knave, i'faith, and well fed, 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night ; 
A rery ſerious buſineſs calls on him. 
The great prerogative and rite of love, 
Which, as your due, time claims, he does acknowledge; 
But puts it off to a compell'd reſtraint * ; 
Whoſe want, and whoſe delay, is ſtrew'd with ſweets , 


| But puts it off to a compel/'d reffraint; Thus the original and only 
uthentick ancient copy. The editor of the third folio reade==by a 
compell'd reſtraint z and the alteration has been adopted by the modern 
dior; perhaps without neceflity. Our poet might have meant, in Eis 
Wual licentious manner, that Bertram puts off the completion of his 
hes to 2 future day, ill which he is compelled to reſtrats his defires, 
This, it muſt be con'eſfed, is very harſh ; but our author is often ſo 
lcentious in his phraſeology, that change on that ground alone is =_ 


na In King H:nry 111, we have a phraſeology not very dif- 
rent, 
„ — — All-Huls day 


* Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs.” 


e. the day to which my wrongs are reſpited. MaLoNE, 

bÞ Wh:fe want, and whoſe delay, is firew'd with ſweets,] The ſweets 
dich ire diſti'led, by che reſtraint ſaid 10 be impeſed on Bertram, from 
the went and delay of the great prerogative of love,“ are the ſweets 
NPN | Parolles is here ſpeaking of Bertram's feelings during 
» cuibed time,” not, as Dr Johnſon ſeems to have thought, of 
= of Helena, The following lines in Troilur and Creſſda may prove 
«veſt comment on the preſent paſſage : | 


b | am giddy; expeFation whirls me round. 

: The imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet” | 

0 That it enchants my ſenſe. What will it be, 

© When that the watery palate taſtes indeed 

4 Love $ thrice-reputed nectar? Death, I fear me, 
Swoonigg deſtruQion; &c.“ MALONE. 
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Which they diſtil now in the curbed time, 
To make the coming hour o'erflow with joy, 
And pleaſure drown the brim. 

Fel What's his will elſe ? 

Par. That you will take your inſtant leave o'the king, 
And make this haſte as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen'd with what apology you think 
May make it probable need 7. 

Hel. What more commands he ? 

Par, That, having this obtain'd, you preſently 
Attend his further pleaſure. 

Hel. In every thing I wait upon his will, 

Par, I ſhall report it ſo. 


| Hel. I pray you.—Come, firrah. [Exeut, 


SCENE Y. 


Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter Larev and BERTRAM. 


Laf. But, I hope, your lordſhip thinks not him a foldier, 

Ber. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof. 

Laf. You have it from his own deliverance. 

Ber. And by other warranted teſtimony. 

Laf. Then my dial goes not true; I took this lark for 
bunting “. 

Ber. I do aſſure you, my lord, he is very great in kon- 
ledge, and accordingly valianr, 

Laf. have then finned againſt his experience, and tran 
greſs d againſt his valour ; and my ſtate that way is dangerous, 


3 — probable need.) A ſpecious appearance cf neceſſity. Joy gon: 

4 — a buntirg.] Barrett's Alucarie, or „N D dtienag. 2 
gives this aceount of this bid: ** Terraneola et 1ubetra, avis — 
fimilis, &c. Dicta terraneola quod non in arboribus, ſeg in terra,verie 
tur et aidificet,” STEVENS. 7. 
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loc I cannot yet find in my heart to repent : Here he comes; 
| pray you, make us friends, will purſue the amity. 


Enter PAROLLES. 


Par. Theſe things ſhall be done, fir. [zo Ber, 

IA. Pray you, fir, who's his tailor ? 

Par. Sir ? | 

Laf. O, 1 know him well: Ay, fir; he, fir, is a good 
workman, a very good tailor. | 

Ber, Is ſhe gone to the king? [afide to Parolles. 

Par. She is. | 

Ber, Will ſhe away to-night ? 

Par. As you'll have her. 

Ber, I have writ my letters, caſketed my treaſure, 
Giren order for our horſes ; and to- night, 
When I ſhould take poſſeſhon of the bride, — 
And, ere | do begin; — | 

Laf. A good traveller is ſomething at the latter end of a 
dinner ; but one that lies three thirds , and afts a known 
ruth to paſs a thouſand nothings with, ſhould be otice heard, 
ad thrice beaten, God ſave you, captain. 

Ber, Is there any unkindneſs between my lord and you, 
monſeur ? 

Par, I know not how I have deferv'd to run into my lord's 
dfpleaſure, | 

Lif. You have made ſhift to run into't; boots and ſpurs 
ad all, like him that leapt into the cuſtard ?; and out of it 


* run again, rather than ſuffer queſtion for your reſt- 
ence. 


* 4 gend traveller it famething at the latter end of d dinner ; but ont 
that lier three thirds, &c.] So, in Marlowe's King Edward II. 
av. What art thou? 
* 2. Por Man. A traveller. 
„Ga. Let me ſee; thou would'ſt well 


Jo wait on my trencher, and tell me lies at dinner- time.“ 
MA Lok. 


I Yau Fave made ſbiſt to run into't, boots and ſpurs and all, like Bin 
a leapt into the cuſtard;} It was a foolery pract ſed at city entertain- 
_ whilſt the jeſter or zany was in vogue, for him to jump into 3 

— deep cuſtard, ſet for the purpoſe, te ſet on & quantity e barren 
Ne ator t9 langh, as our pet tays in his Hamlet, See the Devils ax 
/\ by Ben Jonſon, Act l. ſc, i, TuroBALD, 


Ber. 
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Ber. It may be, you have miſtaken him, my lord, 

Lof. And ſhall do ſo ever, though I took him at his pray 
ers. Fare you well, my lord: and believe this of me, There 
can be no kernel in this light nut; the ſoul of this man ishi 
clothes: truſt him not in matter of heavy conſequence; | 
have kept of them tame, and know their natures.—Parevel, 
monſieur: | have ſpoken better of you, than you have or wil 
to deferye * at my hand; but we muſt do good againſt evil 

Ext, 

Par. An idle lord, I ſwear. - 

Ber. I think ſo. | | 

Par. Why, do you not know him ? 

Ber. Yes, { know him well; and common ſpeech 
Gives him a worthy paſs. Here comes my clog, 


Enter HeLEexA. 


Hel. | have, fir, as I was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procur'd his leave 
For preſent parting ; only, he defires 
Some private {peech with you. 

Ber. | ſhall obey bis will. 

You muſt not marvel, Helen, at my courſe, 
Which holds not colour with the time, nor does 
The miniſtration and required office 

On my particular: prepar'd I was not 

For ſuch a buſineſs ; therefore am I found 

So much unſettled ; This drives me to entreat you, 
That preſently you take your way for home: 

And rather muſe 5, than aſk, why I entreat you: 
For my reſpects are better than they ſeem ; 

And my appolntments have in them a need, 
Greater than ſhews itſelf, at the firſt view, 


To you that know them not, This to my mother : 
[ giving a letter. 


than you have or will to deſerve—) Something ſeems to * 
been omitted ; but I know not how to rectiſy the paſſage Perhaps 7 
ſhould read —tban you have gualittes or will to deſerve. The editor 
the ſecond folio reads—than you have or will deſerve—. * N 

And rather muſe,] To muſe is to wonder. So, in Macbeth : 


„Do not muſe at me, my moſt noble friends,” STEEVEN 


'T wil 
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'Tyill be two days ere I ſhall ſee you; ſo 


| leave you to your wiſdom, 

Hel. Sir, I can nothing ſay, 
But that | am your melt obedient ſervant. 

ger. Come, come, no more of that. 

Hd. And ever ſhall | 
With true obſervance ſeek to eke out that, 
Wherein toward me my homely ſtars have fail'd 
To equal my great fortune, 

Ber. Let that go: 
My haſte is very great: Farewel ; hie home, 

Hel, Pray, ſir, your pardon. 

Ber, Well, what would you fay ?- 

Hel. I am not worthy of the wealth I owe ?; 
Nor dare I ſay, tis mine; and yet it is; 
But, like a timorous thief, moſt fain would ſteal 
What law does vouch mine own. 

Ber, What would you have? 

Hel. Something; and ſcarce ſo much: — nothing, in- 

deed.— 
1 would not tell you what I would; my lord, — faith, 
yes j=— 

Strangers, and foes, do ſunder, and not kiſs. 

Ber, 1 pray you, ſtay not, but in haſte :o- horſe. 

Hel. I ſhall not break your bidding, good my lord. 

Ber. Where are my other men, monſicur ?—Farewel *. 

[Exit HELENA. 

Go thou toward home; where I will never come, 

Whilſt | can ſhake my ſword, or hear the drum: 
Away, and for our flight. 1 

Par. Bravely, corag o! [Excunt. 


7 — the wealth Jowe ;] i. e. I own, Sri. 
W bere are my other men, monſieur P—Farewel.) This line which in 
de original copy is given to Helena, was very properly attributed by 
Mr, Theobald to Bertram. Ma Lom R. 

beriram, obſerving Helen to linger fondly, and wanting to ſhift ber 
A, puts on a ſhew of haſte, aſks Parolles for his ſervants, and then 
der his wite an abrupt diſmifion, TazoBALD, 


4's ALLUS WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


ACT m. SCENE I. 


Florence, 4 Room in the Dule's Palace. 


Flouriſh. Enter the Dule of Florence, attended; two French 
Lords, and others. | 


Duke. So that, from point to point, now haye you heard 
The fundamental reaſons of this war; 
Whoſe great deciſion hath much blood let forth 
And more thirſts after. 
1. Lord. Holy ſeems the quarrel 
Upon your grace's part; black and fearful 


On the oppoſer. . 
Duke. 3 we marvel much, our couſin France 

Would, in ſo juſt a buſineſs, ſhut his boſom 

Againſt our borrowing prayers. 


. 2. Lord, Good, my lord, 
The reaſons of our ſtate | cannot yield“, 
But like a common and an outward man *, 
That the great figure of a council frames 
By ſelf-unable motion 2: therefore dare not 
Say what [I think of it; ſince I have found 
Myſelf in my uncertain grounds to fail 
As often as | gueſs'd. 

Duke. Be it his pleaſure, 


9 — I canyet yield,] 1 cannot inform you of the reaſons, Jon. 


1 — an outward man,] i. e. one not in the ſecret of affairs. 
WARBURTON, 


So inward is familiar, admitted to ſecrets, ** 7 was an inward of 


bu,” Meaſure for Meaſure, JouNzon. 
2 == ſelf-unable — ] 2 and Mr, Upton would read 


notion, MALONE., 


2 Lord. 
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„ Lord. But J am fare, the younger of our natare 3, 
That ſurfeit on their eaſe, will, day by day, 
Come here for phyfick, | 
Dube, Welcome ſhall they be; 
And all the honours, that can fly from us, 
ll on them ſertle ; You know your places well; 
When better fall, for your avails they felt : 7 
To-morrow to the field. [Exctnt, 


SCENE Ul. 


 Rouſillon. A Room in the Count's Palace. 


Enter Counteſs and Clown. 


Count, It hath happened all as I would have had it, fave, 
that he comes not along with her, 


Clown, By my troth, I take my young lord to be a very 
melancholy man, 

Count, By what obſervance, I pray you? 
Chun. Why, he will look upon his boot, and ſing ; mend 
the ruff, and ſing *; aſk queſtions, and ſing; pick his teeth, 
ad ling : | know a man that had this trick of melancholy, 
ld a goodly manor for a ſong “. jc 


he younger of our noture,] i. e. as we ſay at preſent, our young 
fillet. STevens, 
* — mend the ruff and fing e] The tops of the boots in our author's 
be tuned down, and hung looſely o'er the leg. The folding is what 
de clown means by the f. B. Jonſon calls it r»ffle, and perhaps it 
Wld be ſo here. See Every man out of his humour, Act IV ſc. vi. 
3 WHALLEY., 
- tis faſhion Biſhop Earle alludes in his Characters, 1638, Signat. 
Ne He has learnt to ruffle his face from his boote; and takes great 
"pit in his walk to heare his ſpurs gingle.” MAL. 
OW a goodly manor for a ſeng.) The old copy reads—bold a 
Ply, The emendation was made in the third folio. MALons. 
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Count. Let me ſee what he writes, and when he mean; to 
come. openi 
Clown. I have no mind to Iſbel, ſince I Lr =_ 
old ling and our Iſbels o'the country, are nothing like 8 
old ling and 3 Iſbels o'the court: the brains of m 8 
pid's knock'd out; and | begin to love, as an old 44. 
money, with no ſtomach. 
Count. What have we here? 
Clown, E'en that 5 you have there. [Exi 
Count. [reads.] I have ſent you a daughter-in-law : ſhe bat 
recovered the king, and undone me, I have wedded her, wi 
bedded her; and ſworn te make the not eternal, You ſol 
hear, I am run away; know it before the report come. If 
there be breadth wi in the world, I will hold a long diſtance, 
My duty to you. 


mY - CO — — 


Tour unfortunate ſon, 

TA Benrkan, 
This is not well, raſh and unbridled boy, 

To fly the favours of ſo good a king; 

To pluck his indignation on thy head, 

By the miſprizing of a maid too virtuous 

For the contempt of empire. 


Re-enter Clown. 


Clown. O madam, yonder is heavy news within, between 

two ſoldiers and my young lady. 
Count. What is the matter? 

Clown. Nay, there is ſome comfort in the news, ſome 
comfort; your ſon will not be kill'd fo ſoon as I thought he 
would. | 

Count. Why ſhould he be kill'd? 

Clown, So ſay I, madam, if he run away, as I hear he 
does : the danger is in ſtanding to't; that's the loſs of men 
though it be the getting of children, Here they come, will 


tell you more: for my part, I only hear, your ſon was rut 
away. [Exit Clown, 


at 


Een -] Old Copy I that, Corrected by Mr. 1 
4 


Enter 
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Enter HtLewna, and two Gentlemen. 


1. Cen. Save you, — madam, 

Hel. Madam, my lord is gone, for ever gone. 

2. Gen. Do not lay fo. + | | 

Count. Think upon patience, —'Pray you, gentlemen, 

I have felt ſo many quirks of joy, and grief, 

That the firſt face of neither, on the (tart, 

Cin woman me unto't:— Where is my ſon, I pray you? 

2. Gen. Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of Florence: 

We met him thitherward ; for thence we came, 

And, after ſome-difpatch in hand at court, 

Thither we bend again. 

Hel. Look on his letter, madam ; here's my paſſport. - 

[reads.] When thou canft get the ring upon my finger, which 
never ſhall come off, and ſbew me a child begotten of thy 
body, that I am a father to, then call me huſband : but in 
ſuck a then I write à never. 

This is a dreadful ſentence. 

Count, Brought you this letter, gentlemen ? 

1. Gen, Ay, madam 

And, for the contents? fake, are ſorry for our pains. - 

Count, | pr'ythee, lady, have a better cheer ; . 

If thou engroſſeſt all the griefs are thine, 

Thou robb'ſt me of a moiety : He was my fon; : 

but I do waſh his name out of my blood, 

And thou art all my child. — Towards Florence is he? 

2. Gen. Ay, madam. 

Count, And to be a ſoldier? ' 8. 

2. Gen. Such is his noble purpoſe: and, believe't, 

The duke will lay upon him all the honour 

That good convenience claims. 


* When thou canſt get the ring upon my finger,] i. e. When thou 4 
anlt get the ring, which is on my fioger, into thy poſſefſioa, 
WARBURTON. - 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is confirmed inconteſtabiy by theſe lines + 
the fifth act, in which Helena repeats the ſubſtance of this letter: 
a 0 there is your ring; 
f And look you, here's your letter; this it ſays: 
When from my finger you can get this ring, &c,” Matous.”. 
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Count. Return you thither ? 
1. Gen. Ay, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpee 
Hel. reds Till 1 have A wife, 1 have — x 
"Tis bitter. P ; 
Count. Find you that there ? 
_ Ay, 1 wy | 
1. Gen, Tis but the boldneſs of his hand | ; 
His heart was not conſenting to. 7 
Count. Nothing in France, until he have ne wiſe! 
There's nothing here, that is tog good for him, 
But only ſhe ; and ſhe deſerves a lord, 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her bourly, miſtreſs.— Who was with him! 
1. Gen. A ſervant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have ſome time known. 
Count. Parolles, was't not ? 
1. Gen. Ay, my good lady, he. 
Count, A very tainted fellow, and full of wiekedgeſs: 
My ſoo corrupts a well-derived nature 
With his inducement. 
1. Gen. Indeed, good lady, 
The fellow has a deal of that, too much, 
Which holds him much to have 7. 
Count. You are welcome, gentlemen. 
I will entreat you, when you ſee my ſon, 
To tell him, that his ſword can never win 
The honour that he loſes : more Ill entreat you 
Written to bear along, 
2. Gen. We ſerve you, madam, 
In that and all your worthieſt affairs. 
Count. Not fo, but as we change our courteſies *, 
Will you draw near? [Exeunt Counteſs and Gentlemen. 
Hel. Till I hawe no wife, I lav nothing in France. 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife ! 
Thou ſhalt have none, Rousillon, none in France, 


9 SS — 


7 — @ deal of that, tis much, = 
W hich boldi him much to have.] That is, his vices ſtand him 10 
lead. WarnURTUN. 
Mr. Heath chinks the meaning is, this fellow hath a deal nn 
that which alone can hold or judge that he has much in him; |. e folly 1 
and ienorance. MATO. 


8 Not ſo, &] The gentlemen declare that they are ervapts w_ vi 
counteſs ; ſhe replies, No otherwiſe than as ſhe returns the lame © tu 


of civility, Joun:on. 


Then 
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Then haſt thou all again. Poor lord | ig't I 
That chaſe thee from thy country, and expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 

Of the none-ſparing war ? and is't I 

That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou 
Waſt hot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of ſmoky muſkets ? O you leaden meſſengers, 
That ride upon the violent ſpeed of fire, 

Fly with falſe aim; move the (til]-piecing air 9, 
That ſings with piercing, do not touch my lord! 
Whoever ſhoots at him, I fet him there; 

Whoever charges on his forward breaſt, 

| 2m the caitiff, that do hold him to it; 

And, though kill him not, I am the caufe 

His death was ſo effected: better twere, 

wet the ravin lion * when he roar'd 

With ſharp conſtraint of hunger; better twere, 
That all the miſeries, which nature owes, 

Were mine at once: No, come thou home, Rousillon, 
Whence honour but of danger wins a fcar, 

As oft it loſes all“; | will be gone: 

My being here it is, that holds thee hence 

Shall I ſtay here to do't? no, no, although 

Ihe air of pacadiſe did fan the houſe, 

And angels offic'd all: I will be gone; 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 


9 - move the flill-piecing air, ] i. e. the air that cloſes immediately, 
ther a ball has paiſed through it. So, in another play : 


* — the wind that ſtil] doth join." 


The only authentick ancient copy reads—ftill-peering. The preſent 
emerdation was propoſed by ſame former annotator, and adopted by 


Mr. Stevens. Piece was formerly (pelt—peece: ſo that there is but the 
Change of one letter. See Twoelfth Night, farlt folio, p. 262: 


Now, good Cæſario, but that peece of ſong,” MaLons. 
| have no doubt that filkpiecing was Shakfpeare's word But the 
plſge is not yet quite ſound, We ſhould read, I believe,—rove the 
pilepiecing air, i, e. fly at random through. The allufion'is to ſporting 
«revert in archery, which was ſhooting without any particular aim. 
Tyawnirr. 


, | = the ravin len-] i. e. the ravenous or ravening lion, To ravin 
” willow voraciouſly. Ma Lon. 
- Whence honour but of danger & ] The ſenſe is, from that abode, 
”_ al the advantages thay honour 'uſually reaps from the danger it 
wey upon, is only a ſcar in teſtimony of its bravery, as on the other 


it cften is the cauſe of lobog all, even life itſelf. H Ark. 
To 
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To conſolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day! 
For, with the dark, poor thief, Pli 


| ſteal away, [Exi, 


SCENE III. 


Florence. Before the Duke's Palace, 


Flouriſh, Enter the Duke of Florence, BEATAAUu, Lord, 
Officers, Soldiers, and others. 


Duke. The general of our horſe thou art; and we, 
Great in our hope, lay our belt love and credence, 
Upon thy promiſing fortune. 

Ber. Sir, it is 
A charge too heavy for my ſtrength; but yet 
We'll ſtrive to bear it for your worthy ſake, 

To the extreme edge of hazard ?, 

Duke. Then go thou forth; 

And fortune play upon thy proſperous helm, 
As thy auſpicious miſtreſs 3 ! 


2 Well firive to bear it for your worthy ſake, 
To the extreme edge of hazard } So, in our author's 116th Sonnet, 


„% But bears it out even to the edge of doom.“ Marx. 
Milen has borrowed this expreflion; Par. Reg. B. i: 
« You ſee cur danger on the utmoſt edge 
« Of hazard.” STExzvens. 
3 Aad fortune ay upen thy proſperous helm, 
Az thy auſpicious miſtreſs I] So, in the Tempeſt : 
1 bountiful fortune, 
« Now my dear lady, & c.“ 5 
Perhaps Lee, who has frequently imitated our author, had this paſſage 
in his thoughts when he wrote the following lines: 
„% Can none remember? Yes, I know all muſt; 
„% When Glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood, 
* Perch'd on my beaver in the Granick flood; 
% When Fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, 
And the pale Fates“ &c, Marx. 


3 
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Ber, This very day, 
Great Mars, I put myſelf into thy file: 
Make me but like my thoughts ; and I ſhall prove 
A lover of thy drum, hater of love. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Rouſillon, A Room in the Count's Palace. 


Enter Counteſs and Steward. 


Count. Alas! and would you take the letter of her? 
Might you not know, ſhe would do as ſhe has done, 
By ſending me a letter? Read it again, 

Stew. / am Saint y ues? pilgrim 4. thither gone; 

Amlitious lowe hath 4 in me offended, 

That bare foot plod I the cold ground upon, 

With ſainted v92 my fault to have amended. 

Write, write, that, from the bloody courſe of war, 

My deareſt maſter, your dear ſon may hie; 

Bleſs him at home in peace, whilſt I ſrom far, 
ths name wvith zealous ferwvour ſanfify : 
His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 

I, bis deſpightful Funo 5, ſent him forth 
From courtly friends, with campins foes to live, 

Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 

Hit is too good and fair for death and me ; | 
Whom I myſelf embrace, to ſet him free. 


Kist Jaques“ pilgrim) I do not remember any place famous for 
Feige: conſecrated in Italy to St. James, but it is common to viſt 

Juves of Compoſtella, in Spain. Another faint might eaſily have 
been found, Flu: ence being ſomewhat out of the road from Rogfillon to 
Compoſtella. Jonxson. 


Jun] Alluding to the tory of Hercules, Jounsen. 


3 Count. 
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Count. Ah, what ſharp ſtings are in her mildeſt words! 
Rinaldo, you did never Jack advice ſo much 5, 
As letting her paſs ſo; had I ſpoke with her, 
] could have well diverted her intents, 
Which thus ſhe hath prevented. 

Stew. Pardon me, madam : 
If I had given you this at over-night, 
She might have been o'erta'en ; and yet ſhe writes, 
Purſuits would be but vain. 

Count. What angel ſhall 
Bleſs this unworthy huſband ? he cannot thrive, 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greateſt juſtice. Write, write, Rinaldo, 
To this unworthy haſband of his wife ; 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, 
That he does weigh too light“: my greateſt grief, 
Though little he do feel it, ſet down ſharply. 
Diſpatch the moſt convenient meſſenger ;— 
When, haply, he ſhall hear that ſhe is gone, 
He will return; and hope I may, that ſhe, 
Hearing ſo much, will ſpeed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love: which of them both 
Is deareſt to me, I have no ſkill in ſenſe 
To make diſtinction: Provide this meſſenger :;— 
My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak ; 
Grief would have tears, and ſorrow bids me ſpeak, 


L Zxeun 


6 — lack advice ſo nnch, ] Advice, is diſcreties or thought. as 

« 08 NOV, 
7 That he diet weigh too light 3 To weigh here meant to value, & 
eflcem, So, in Love's Laber Lei. 


« You weigh me got, O, that's yon care not ao 


* 


SCENE 
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SCENE Y. 


Without the walls of Florence, 


Atucket afar off, Enter an old Widow of Florence, Diana, 
VioLeEnTA, MARIANA, and other citizens. 


id. Nay, come; for if they do approach the city, we 
ſhall loſe all the ſight. 

Dia. They ſay, the French count has done moſt honour- 
ale ſervice, 

Wid. It is reported that he has taken their greateſt com- 
nander; and that with his own band he ſlew the duke's bro- 
ther, We have loſt our labour; they are gone a contrary 
wy; bark! you may know by their trumpets, 

Mar. Come, let's return again, and ſuffice ourſelves with 
the report of it, Well, Diana, take heed of this French 
earl: the honour of a maid is her name; and no legacy is ſo 
nch as honeſty, 

id. 1 have told my neighbour, how you have been ſoli- 
cited by a gentleman his companion. 

Mar. 1 know that knave; hang him! one Parolles: 2 
ilhy officer he is in thoſe ſuggeſtions ? for the young earl — 
Beware of them, Diana ; their promiſes, enticements, oaths, 
tokens, and all theſe engines of luſt, are not the things they 
o under? : many a maid hath been ſeduced by them; and 
the miſery is, example, that ſo terrible ſhews in the wreck 
if maidenhood, cannot for all that diſſuade ſucceſſion, but 


3 . 
ee thiſe ſuggeſties.— i. e. temptations. MaAlowne, 
are not the things they go under;) They are not really ſo true 
cere, as in appearance they ſeem io be, THEzOBALD. 
„Leander the name of any thing is a known exprefſion. The mean- 


ny % they are not the things for which their names would make them 
Jonxsox. 


that 
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that they are limed with the =P that threaten them, 1 { 
hope, I need not to adviſe you further; but, I hope, you He 
own grace will keep you where you are, though there wer As 
no further danger known, but the modeſty which is ſo lol. Ag 
Dia. You ſhall not need to fear me. | 
Re 
Enter HELENA, in the dreſs of a pilgrim, | 
Wid. I hope ſo.— Look, here comes a pilgrim : | knov In 
ſhe will lie at my houſe; thither they ſend one another; [ll Of 
queſtion her. — To 
God fave you, pilgrim! Whither are you bound? 1 
Hel. Jo Saint Jaques le grand. Ih; 
Where do the palmers * lodge, I do beſeech you? | 
Wid. at the Saint Francis here, beſide the port. T 
Hel. Is this the way? Of 
Wid. Ay, marry, is it.— Hark you! [A march afar f. 
They come this way: —If you will tarry, holy pilgrim, He 
But till the troops come by, A 
I will conduct you where you ſhall be lodg'd ; 
The rather, for, I think, I know your hoſteſs M 
As ample as myſelf. | In 
Hel Is it yourſelf? 
Wid. If you ſhall pleaſe fo, pilgrim, Ar 
Hel. I thank you, and will ſtay upon your leiſure. 0 
Wid. You came, I think, from France? by 
Hel. 1 did fo. u 
Mid. Here you ſhall ſee a countryman of yours, 
That has done worthy ſervice. 
Hel. His name, I pray you? 
Dia. The count Rouſilſon; Know you ſuch a one? 
Hel. But by the ear, that hears molt nobly of him; A 
His face | know not. £ 
1 
Cre 
ad 


1 Palmer] Pilgrims that viſited holy places; fo lied Hon 
ſtaff, or bough of palm they were wont to carry, eſgecially ſuc differ 
viſited the holy places at Jeruſalem. * A pilgrim and 4 palmer the pi 
thus: a pilgrim had ſome dwelliog-place, à palmer had none; 
grim travelied ta ſome certain place, the palmer to all, 
one in particular; the pilgrim mutt go at his own charge; 3 
profeſs wilful poverty; the pilgrim might give over his 3 4 
palmer muſt be conſtant.” See Blount's Glefſography. Ane 


Dias 
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Dia. Wharſoe'er he is, 

He's bravely taken here. He ſtole from France, 
As 'tis reported, for the king had married him 
Againſt his liking : Think you it is ſo? : 

Hel, Ay, ſurely, mere the truth ; I know his lady; 

Dia, There is a gentleman, that ſerves the count, 
Reports but coarſely of her. 

Hel. What's his name? 

Dia. Monſieur Parolles. 

Hel. O, I believe with him, 

In argument of praiſe, or to the worth 
Of the great count himſelf, ſhe is too mean 
To have her name repeated; all her deſerving 
I; a reſerved honeſty, and that 
| have not heard examin'd 3, 
Dia. Alas, poor lady! 
Tis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a deteſting lord. 

Vid. A right good creature: whereſoe'er ſhe is, 
Her heart weighs ſadly : this young maid might do her 
A ſhrewd turn, if ſhe pleas'd. 

Hel How do you mean ? 

May be, the amorous count ſolicits her 
In the unlawful purpoſe. 

id. He does, indeed; 

And brokes 5 with all that can in ſuch a ſuit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid : 

But ſhe is arm'd for him, and keeps her guard 
ln honeſteſt defence. 


— mere the truth ;] The exact, the entire truth. MA Loxx. 

i — examin'd.] That is, gueſtion'd, doubted, Jou nsoNn. 

* 4 right gad creature :) There is great reaſon to believe, that when 
tfeſe plays were copied for the preſs, the tran{criber truſted to the ear, 
nd not to the eye; one perſon dictstiog, and another tranſcribing. 
Hence probably the error of the old copy, which reads—T write good 
deuure. For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwer- 
idle, The ſame ex preſſion is found in the Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 


A right goed creature, more to me deſerving,” &c. 


MALONE., 
betet] Deals as 4 broker, Jounsow. 


ary is to deal with panders. A broker in our author's time meant 
bound or pimp, See a note on Hamlet, Act I. ic. iti, MALONE. 


Enter 
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Enter with drum and colours, a party of the Florentine arm, 
Be RTRAM, and PAROLLES. 


Mar, The gods forbid elſe ! 
Wid. So, now they come :— 
That is Antonio, the duke's eldeſt fon ; 
That, Eſcalus. 
Hel. Which is the Frenchman ? 
Dia. He; | 
That with the plume ; 'tis a moſt gallant fellow; 
] would, he lov'd his wife: if he were honeſter, 
He were much goodlier: — Is't not a handſome gentleman! 
Hel. I like him well. | 
Dia. 'Tis pity, he's not honeſt : Yond's that ſame knare, 
That leads him to theſe places ; were I his lady, 
I'd poiſon that vile raſcal, ; 
Hel. Which is he ? I 
_ That jack-an-apes with ſcarfs : Why is he melat- 
choly ? 
Hel, Perchance he's hurt i'the battle, 
Par. Loſe our drum! well. 
Mar. He's ſhrewdly vex'd at ſomething : Look, he bus 
ſpied us, 
Wid. Marry, hang you! 
Mar. And your courteſy, for a ring- cartier 
[Exeunt BekTRAm, PAROLLES, Officers and Solder. 
Wid. The troop is paſt ; Come, pilgrim, I will bing you 
Where you ſhall hoſt: of enjoin'd penitents | 
There's four or five, to great Saint Jaques bound, 
Already at my houſe. 
Hel. J humbly thank you: 
Pleaſe it this matron, and this gentle maid, 
To eat with ug to-oight, the charge, and thanking, 
Shall be for me; and, to requite you further, 


6 wn Yond's that ſame knave 
That leads him to 72 places 51 The places are, apparently, where 
he 
— br:hes with all that can in ſuch a ſuit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid, STEVI XS. 


| will 
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| yill beſtow ſome precepts on this ® virgin, 
Worthy the note. ; 
Bab. We'll take your offer kindly. [Excunt. 


SCENE VL 


Camp before Florence, 


Enter BERTRAM, and the two French Lords, 


i. Lord, Nay, good my lord, put him to't; let him have 
bis way. 
2. ; If your lordſhip find him not a hilding, hold me 
10 more in your reſpect. 
. Lord. On my life, my lord, a bubble. 
Ber, Do you think, I am fo far deceiv'd in him? 
1. Lord. Believe it, my lord, in mine own direct know- 
a dye, without any malice, but to ſpeak of him as my kinſ- 
nan, he's a moſt notable coward, an infnite and endleſs liar, 
a hourly promiſe breaker, the owner of no one good quality 
worthy your lordſhip's entertainment. 
. 1.1.ord, It were fit you knew him; leſt, repoſing too far 
i his virtue, which he hath. not, he might, at ſome great and 
taſty buſineſs, in a main danger, fail you : 
= | would, I knew in whai particular action to try 

im. | 

2, Lord, None better than to let him fetch off his drum, 
which you hear him ſo confidently undertake to do. 

1. Lord, I, with a troop of Florentines, will ſuddenly ſur- 
pe him; ſuch 1 will have, whom, 1 am ſure, he knows 
bit from the enemy: we will bind and hood wink him fo, 
Nat he ſhall 5 no other but that he is carried into the 
laguet of our adverſaries, when we bring him to our own 


* = in i- Old Copy- this, Corrected iu the ſecond folio. 
MALONE, 


vill 


rents : 
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tents: Be but your lordſhip preſent at this examination; i 
he do not, for the promiſe of his life, and in the hi * 
compulſion of baſe fear, offer to betray you, and deliver zl 
the intelligence in his power againſt you, and that with the 
divine forfeit of his ſoul upon oath, never truſt my Judgment 
in any thing. 

2. Lord. O, for the love of laughter, let him fetch his 
drum; he ſays, he has a ſtratagem for't: when your lordſhip 
ſees the bottom of his ? ſaccefs in't, and to what metal this 
counterfeit lump of ore * will be melted, if you give him no 
John Dium's entertainment“, your inclining cannot be re. 
moved. Here he comes, | 


Enter Pa ROLLUts. 


i. Lord. O, for the love of laughter, hinder not the 
_— of his deſign; let him fetch off his drum in 20 
and *, 
Ber. How now, monfieur ? this drum fticks ſorely in your 
diſpoſition. | 
2. Lord, A pox on't, let it go; 'tis but a drum. 


7 — of his—)] Old Copy—of this. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
M ALove, 


7 — of ore—] Old Copy—of ours, CorreQed by Mr. Thats 
ALOWL, 

9 If you give him not John Drum's entertainment,) Holinſhed, is dis 
deſcription of Ireland, ſpeaking of Patrick Sarſefield, (mayor of Dublin 
in the year 1551,) and of his extravagant holpitality, ſubjoius, that 80 
gueſt had ever à cold or forbidding look f- om any part of his family: 4 
that his ** porter or any other officer, durſt not for both his eres, give 
the fimpleſt man that reſorted to his houſe, Tom Drum bis enteriaynee 
ment, which is, to hale a man in by the heade, and thraſt him out bf 
both the ſh ulders.” TauroBALD. 

A contemporary writer has uſed this expreſſion in the ſame mannes 
that our author has done; ſo that there is no reaſon to ſu pect the word 
John in the text to be à miſprint: In faith good gentlemen, | think 
we ſhall be forced to give you right John Dram's entertainment, (i. e. 
to treat you very ill,] 0: he that compoſed the book we ſhould preſent, 
hath - ſnatched it from us at the very inſtant of entrance.” latroduQion 
to Fack Drums Entertainment, a comedy, 1601. MALoNE. 

1 — y band.) The uſual phraſe is—at any hand, but in 
will dv. It is uſed in Holland's Pliny, p. 426 :=** be muſt be 3 
citizen of Rome in any hand,” Again, p. sog, $53, and — 


ay hand 


Par. 
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par. But a drum! Is't but a drum? A drum fo loſt !— 
There was excellent command ! to charge in with our horſe 
gpon our 0Wn Wings, and to rend our own ſoldiers. 

2 Lord That was not to be blamed in the command of 
he ſervice; it was a diſaſter of war that Cæſar himſelf 
could not have prevented, if he had been there to com- 
mand. . 

ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn dur ſucceſs : ſome 
%honour we had, in the Joſs of that drum; but it is not to 
he recover d. | 

Par, It might have been recover'd. 

Ber, It might; but it is not now. 

Par. It is to be recover'd: but that the merit of ſervice is 
ſeldom attributed to the true and exact performer, I would 
have that drum or another, or hic zacet . 

Ber, Why, if you have a ſtomach to't, monſieur, if you. 
think your myſtery in ſtratagem can bring this inſtrument of 
honour again into his native quarter, be magnanimous in the 
enterprize, and go on; I will grace the attempt for a worthy 
exploit: if you ſpeed well in it, the duke ſhall both ſpeak of 
It, and extend to you what further becomes his greatneſs, 
ere to the utmoſt ſyllable of your worthineſs. 

Par, By the hand of a ſoldier, I will undertake it. 

ber. But you muſt not now ſlumber in it. | 

Par, I'll about it this evening: and ] will preſently pen 
down my dilemmas 3, encourage myſelf in my certainty, put 
myſelf into my mortal preparation, and, by midnight, look 
to hear further from me. 


ay _ I be bold to acquaint his grace, you are gone 
about it 


Far. know not what the ſucceſs will be, my lord; but 
tte attempt I yow. 


. uli bove that drum or another, or hie jacet. ] i. e. Here lies; — 

t 0 vſval beginning of epitaphs, I wou'd (ſays Parolles) recover either 

te drum 1 have loft, or another belonging to the enemy; or die in the 

al'empt, MaLonE RE 

1 = [will preſently pen deus my dilemmas—] By this word, Pa- 
eden made to infinuate that he had ſeveral ways, all equally certain 
'ecovering his drum. For a dilemma is an argument that concludes 
' Was WaA+ BURTON, | | 
think, Paro les means, that he will pen down his plans on the one 
aud the probable obſtruQions he was to meet with on the other. 


Mato. 


Ber. 
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Ber. I know, thou art valiant; and, to the poſſibiliy of 
thy ſoldierſhip *, will ſubſcribe for thee. Farewell. 
Par. I love not many words. [Exit, 

1. Lord. No more than a fiſh loves water 5,—1s not this x 
ſtrange fellow, my lord? that ſo confidently ſeems to under. 
take this buſineſs, which he knows is not to be done; danny 
himſelf to do, and dares better be damn'd than to do't? 

2. Lord, You, do not know him, my lord, as we do: cer 
tain it is, that he will ſteal himſelf into a man's favour, and, 
for a week, eſcape a great deal of diſcoveries; but wh:n you 
find him out, you have him ever after. 

Ber. Why, do you think, he will make no deed at all df 
this, that fo ſeriouſly he does addreſs himſelf unto ? 

1. Lord. None in the world; but return with an invention 
and clap upon you two or three probable lies: but we hatt 
almoſt emboſs'd, him ©, you ſhall ſee his fall to- night; for 
indeed, he is not for your lordſhip's reſpect. 

2. Lord, We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox, ere we 
caſe him“. He was Gel ſmoked by the old lord Laſen; 
when his diſguiſe and he is parted, tell me what a ſprat you 
ſhall bad him; which you (hall ſee this very night. 


4 — peſſibility of thy ſeldierſbip,—) I ill ſubſcribe (ſays genmm 
ta the poſſibility of your ſo/dierſbip. He ſuppreſſes that he ſhould not be 
ſo willing to vouch for its probability, STELvens. 

[ believe, Bertram means no more than that he is confident Parolles 
will do all that foldierſhip can effect. He was not yet certain that he 
was a hilding.” MarLons, 

5. I love nit meny words, | 8 

1. Lord. No more than a fiſh loves water.] Here we have the origi 


of this boaſter's name, which, without doubt, (as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
ſerved;) ought in ſtrict propriety to be written Paroles. But our aubor 
certainly intended it otherwiſe; having made it a triſyllable: 

** Ruſt ſword, cool bluſhes, and Parolles fire.“ 
He probably did not know the true pronunciation, MALoNE. : 
» © e have almefl eraboſs'd him,] To imbeſ a deer is io iocloſe bim 
in a wood, Milton: uſes the ſame word: 

Like that ſelf begotten bird 

& In th' Arabian woods inbeſt, 

Which no ſecond knows or third.“ Joy non. | 

It is probable that Shakſpeare was unacquainted with this pdt 

ſeaſe. which Milton affizes to it, viz, from emboſcare, Ital. to encloſe i 


a thicket. ; p 
When a. deer is run hard and foams: at the mouth, in the language 

the field, he is ſaid to be emboſy'd. SAV avs. | 
7 tre ve caſe him. ] i, e. before we [trip him naked. Jon 


1. Lord. 
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Lord, 1 muſt go look my twigs ; he ſhall be caught, 
Ber. Your brother, he ſhall go along with me. 
| Lord, As't pleaſe your lordſhip: I'll leave ae 
Ber. Now will — you to the houſe, and ſhow you 
e laſs I ſpoke of. 
P ord. But, you ſay, ſhe's honeſt. | 
Ber. That's all the fault: I fpoke with her but onee, 
And found her wond'rous cold; but I ſent to her, 
By this ſame coxcomb that we have i'the wind, 
Tokens and letters, which ſhe did re-ſend ; 
And this is all I have done: She's a fair creature; | 
Will you go fee her ? 
2. Lord, With all my heart, my lord. [Excunt. 


SCENE VII. 


Florence. A Room in the Widow's Houſe. 


Enter HELENA, and Widow. 


fel. If you miſdoubt me that I am not ſhe, 

know not how I ſhall aſſure yon further, 

But | ſhall loſe the grounds I work upon *, 

Mid. Though my eſtate be fallen, I was well born, 
Nothing acquainted with theſe buſineſſes; 


And would not put my reputation now 
in any ſtaining act. 


* Vl leave you ] This line is given in the old copy to the ſecond 
g there called Captain G, who goes out; and the rf lord, there 
Captain E, remains with Bertram. The whole courſe of the dia - 

git ſhews this co have been a miſtake, See p. 429: 


©. Lord, Ii. e. Captain E.] I, with a troop of Florentines," &. 
MALONE. 


' But I hall loſe the gr j i i 
cunds I work upon. ] i. e. by diſcovering herſe!f 
o the count, 2 by 71 F , 


call 


Vor. V. 17 Hl. 
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Hel. Nor would I wiſh you. ETD 


Firſt, give me truſt, the count he is my huſband; . 
And, what to your ſworn counſel ? I have ſpoken, faſt 
Is ſo, from word to word; and then you cannot, Tha 
—By the good aid that I of you ſhall borrow, — 
Err in beſtowing it. | Wa 
Wid. I ſhould believe you; 6 
For you have ſhew'd me that, which well approves ky 
You are great in fortune. _ 7 
Hel. Lake this purſe of gold, Let 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, [ 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again, * 
When | have found. The count he wooes your daughter, Wh 
Lays down his wanton ſiege before her beauty, But 
Reſolves to carry her ; let her, in fine, conſent, 
As we'll direct her how 'tis beſt to bear it, 
Now his important blood * will nought deny 
That ſhe*l] demand: A ring the county“ wears, 
That downward hath ſucceeded in his houſe, teed 
From ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents ther 
Since the firſt father wore it: this ring he holds com 
In moſt rich choice ; yet, in his idle | iy 1 
To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, * 
Howe er repented after. — 
Wid. Now | ſee rel 
The bottom of your purpoſe, — 
Hel. You ſee it lawful then: It is no more, — 
But that your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, vn 
Defires this ring ; appoints him an encounter ; nor 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, - 
Herſelf moſt chaſtly abſent : after this“, fe 


To marry her, Ill add three thouſand crowns 
To what is paſt already, 


9 — to your ſworn 1 ] To your private knowledge, after having 
required from you an "ath of fecrecy. Jou mon. RE” 

1 — tis important h-] Impor tant here, add elſewhere, 1s f. 
une. JOHNEeoN. 

In per tas from the Fr. Emportant, TYVIWII rr. . 

*® — the county — See p. 12, n. 4; and Remes and Faliet, AQ I, 
ſc iv. MaALons. 

2 — after this,] The latter word was added to complete the metre, 
by the editor of the econd folio, Malone. A 


Wal 
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id. 1 have yielded: 
faſtru my daughter how ſhe ſhall perſever, 
That time, and place, with this deceit ſo law ful, 
May prove coherent. Every night he comes 
With muſicks of all ſorts, and ſongs compos'd 
To her unworthineſs: it _— ſteads us, 
To chide him from our eaves ; for he perſiſts, 
As if his life lay on't. 

Hel. Why then, to-night 
Let us aſſay our plot; which, if it ſpeed, 
Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed, 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act 3; 
Where both not ſin, and yet a ſinful fact: 
But let's about it. [Excunt, 


1 I wicked meaning in a lawful deed, 

And lawful meaning &.] Bertram's mean'ng is wicked in a lawful 
deed, and Helen's meaning is lawful in « lawful act; and neither of 
them ſin; yet on bis part it was a finful act, for his meaning was to 
commit adultery, of which he was innocent, as the lady was his wife. 

ToLLzT. 

The firſt line relates to Bertram, The deed was awful, as being the 
Guy of marriage, owed by the huſband to the wife; but his meaning 
vis wicked, becauſe he intended to commit adultery. The ſecond line 
relates to Helena; whoſe meaning was lawful, in as much as ſhe in- 
tended to reclaim her huſband, and demanded only the rights of a wife, 
The a? or deed was lafſul for the reaſon already given. The ſubſe- 
quent line relates to them both. The fact was fafal as far as Bertram 
vu concerned, becauſe he intended to commit adultery; yet neither he 
tor Helena aQually finned : not the wife, becauſe both her intention 
nd don were innocent; not the huſband, becauſe he did not accomplifh 


ts intention; he did not commit adultery.—This note is partly Mr. 
Heath's, MA Lob k. 
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ACT IV, SCENE I 


Without the Florentine Camp. 


Enter firſt Lord, evith five or fix Soldiers in any. 


1. Lord. He can come no other way but by the hedge- 
corner: When you ſally upon him, ſpeak what terrible lan 
guage you will ; though you undes ſtand it not yourlelves 
no matter: for we mult not ſeem to underſtand him; unlek 
ſome one among us, whom we muſt produce for an int 

eter, | 

1. Sold. Good captain, let me be the interpreter. 

1. Lord. Art not acquainted with him? knows he pot thy 
voice? 

1. Sold No, fir, I warrant you. 

1. 2 But what linſy-woolſy haſt thou to ſpeak to us 
again: 

4 1. Sold Even ſuch as you ſpeak to me. 

1. Lord. He mult think us ſome band of ſtrangers iche 
adverſary's entertainment # Now he hath a ſmack of a 
neighbouring languages; therefore we muſt every one bes 
man of his own fancy, not to know what we ſpeak one u 
another; ſo we ſeem to know, is to know ſtraight our pur 
poſe *; chough's language, gabble enough, and good enough 
As for you, interpreter, you muſt ſeem very politick Bu 
couch, ho! here he comes; to beguile two hours in a flee 
and then to return and ſwear the lies he forges. 


4 = ſome band of flrangers in the adverſary's entertainment.) That 
foreign troops in the enemy's pay. JOHN SON 9 

5 — , wwe [erm te know, is to know &c., | think the meaning |f 
Our ſecwing to know what we (peak one to another, is 70 make *. 
know our purpoie immediately; to diſcover our deſign to him. 77K ö 
in the laſt 1itance, Ggaifies fe make known. Sir Thomas Hanmer * 
plauſibly reads—to ſb ſtraight our purpoſe, Ma rox. 


Cui 
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Enter PAROLLES., 


Par, Ten o'clock : within theſe three hours twill be time 
a0ugh to go home. What ſhall I ſay I have done? It mult 
te a very plauſible invention that carries it: They begin to 
ſnoke me; and diſgraces have of late knock'd too often at 
ny door. I find, my tongue is too fool hardy; but my heart 
ah the fear of Mars before it, and of his creatures, not 
(aring the reports of my tongue. f 

. Lord. This is the firſt truth that e' er thine own tongue 
ws puilty of. | Lade. 

Par. What the devil ſhould move me to undertake the re- 
corery of this drum; being not ignorant of the impoſbbility, 
ad knowing | had no ſuch purpoſe? I muſt give myſelf ſome 
hurts, and ſay, I got them in exploit: Vet flight ones will 
not carry it; they will fay, Came you off with fo little? and 
great ones | dare not give; Wherefore? what s the inſtance ® ? 
Tongue, I muſt put you into a butter-woman's mouth, and 
bay myſelf another of Bajazet's mule ?, if you prattle me 
no theſe perils, | 

i, Lord, Is it poſſible, he ſhould know what he is, and be 
but he ig ? | Lide. 

far, I would, the cutting of my garments would ſerve the 
tm; or the breaking of my Spaniſh ſword, 


. Lord, We cannot afford you. ſo, | Lade. 
ab Or the baring of my beard ; and to ſay, it was in 
rangem, 

: WY Lord. 'T'would not do. Lide. 

Par. Or to drown my clothes, and ſay, I was ſtript: 

ur i Lird, Hardly ſerve, | Lide. 
p = Though I ſwore I leap'd from the window of the 
U cadel— 


l. Lord. How deep? Lade. 
far. Thirty fathom, 
Lord, Three great oaths would ſcarce make that be be- 
lered, | | | Lede. 


b = the infance 7] The proof. Jon weow. 

2 Bajazei's mule, ] Dr. Wal burton would read—mute. 

f a ; : MaLove. 

| * 's 85 durnb by nature, as the mute is by art, the reading may 

np ln one of our old Turkiſh hiſtories, there is a pompous delcrip- 
Bajazet riding on a mule to the Divan, STESVENS, 


Par. 
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— 
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Par. I would, I had any drum of the enemy's; I voll 
ſwear, | recover'd it. 

1. Lord. You ſhall hear one anon, 42 

Par, A drum now of the enemy's ! [ Alarum within, 

1. Lord. Throca mowouſus, cargo, cargo, cargo. 

All. Cargo, cargo, villianda par corbo, cargo. 

Par. O, ranſom, ranſom: — Do not hide mine eyes. 

[T hey ſeize and Blindfold lin, 

1. Sold. Baſtos thromuldo boſtos. | 
Par. | know, you are the Muſkos? regiment, 

And I ſholl loſe my life for want of language: 

If there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 

Italian, or French, let him ſpeak to me, 

I will difcoyer that which ſhall undo 

The Florentine. 

1. Sold. Brſkrs vauvado : —1 underſtand thee, and can 
ſpeak thy rongue : —Kerelybonto : — Sir, betake thee to thy 
taith, for ſeventecn poniards are at thy boſom, 

Pur. Oh! 

1. So. O, pray, pray, pray.— 

M:nka revania rr FR MY 

i. Lord, Ofcorbi dulthos wolianrcho, 

i. S. The general is content to ſpare thee yet; 
And, hood-wink'd as thou art, will lead thee on, 

o gather from thee: haply, thou may'ſt inform 
Something to fave thy life. 

Par. O, let me live, 

And all the ſecrets of our camp I'll ſhew, _ 
Their force, their purpoſes : nay, VII ſpeak that 
Which you will wonder at. 

1. Sold. But wilt thou faithfully ? 

Par. If I do not, damn me. 

1. Sold, Acordo linta — 

Come on, thou art granted ſpace. 
Exit, with ParoLLES guarded 

1. Lord, Go, tell the count Rouſillon, and my brother, 
We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him muffied 
Till we do hear from them. 

2. Sold, Captain, I will. 

1. Lord. He will betray us all unto ourſelves ;— 
Inform em“ that, 


Rowe. 


* Inform em-] Old Cory luſorm en. Correfted by Mr MI lor 


2. Soll. 
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2 Sold. So I will, fir. 
i. Lord. Till then I'll keep him dark, and ſafely lock'd. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE u. 


Florence. A Room in the Widow's Houſe. 


Enter BexTRAM, and Diana. 


Ber. They told me, that your name was Fontibell. 
Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 
Par. Titled goddeſs; 
And worth it, with addition! But, fair ſoul, 
In your fine frame hath love no quality? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 
You are no maiden, but a monument: _ 
When you are dead, you ſhould be ſuch a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and {iern? ; 
And now you ſhould be as your mother was, 
When your ſweet ſelf was got. 
Dia. She then was honeſt. 
ber, So ſhould you be. | 
Dia. No: 7 
My mother did but duty; ſuch, my lord, 
As you owe to your wife. 
ber, No more of that! / 
| prythee, do not ſtrive againſt my vows ': 


214 — * 


22 20S 
——— . . <4. 
8 —— — 


Vu are 85 maiden, but a monument: 
12 for you are cold and ſternz] Our avthor had here probably in 
e ſome of the fle monumental figures with which many 
Lurcgce in England were furniſhed by the rude ſculptors of his own 
ume. He has again the ſame alluſion in Cymbel:ne: 

= And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 

© Thus in a chapel lying.” MALovE. | 
prigthee, do not rive againſt my Vow! 21] Againſt bis vs, I be- 
means againſt bis deter mined reſolution never to cohabit w.th He- 


"4; 411 this vow, or reſol«tion, he had very ſtrong'y expreſſed in his 
kite to the coumtels. STEVENS, 5 . 
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I was compell'd to her; but I love thee 
By love's own ſweet conſtraint, and will for ever 
Do thee all rights of ſervice. 
Dia. Ay, fo you ſerve us, 
Till we ſerve you: but when you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our barenefs. 
Ber. How have I ſworn ? 
Nia. *Tis not the many oaths, that make the truth; 
But the plain ſingle vow, that is vow'd true. 
What is net holy, that we ſwear nor by, 
But take the Higheſt to witneſs : Ihen, pray you, tell me, 
If I ſhould ſwear by Jove's great attributes 3, 
I lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 
When 1 did love you ill ? this has no holding, 
To {wear by him whom J proteſt to love, 
That 1 will work againſt him“: Therefore, your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions; but unfeal'd; 
At leaſt, in my opinion, 


So, in Vittoria Cerembena, « tragedy by Webtter, 1612: 


** Henceforth PII never lie with thee, 
„My wow is fix'd.” MaLonus. 


* What is net holy, that we ſwear not by,) The ſenſe is, We never 
ſwear by what is not holy, but ſwear by, or take to witneſs, the Highell, 
the Divinity.—The teoor of the reaſoning contained in the fellowng 
lines perfectly correſponds with this: If I ſhould [weur 93 
attributes, that [ lov'd you dearly, would you believe my calhe, When 
you found by experience that | loved you ill, aud was endegvouring 
g2in credit with you in arder to ſeduce you to your ruin? No, ſure "= 
but you would conclude that I had no faith either in Jove or bs 1 : 
utes, and that my oaths were mere words- of courſe; For me won 
can certainly have no tye upon us, which we {wear by him we pr « 4 
love and honcur, when at the ſame time we give the ſtrongeſt pool 
our diſbelief in him, by purſuing a courſe which we know will o 
and d:iſhonour him. HrarTn, + of the 

2 If I foruld ſwear by Feve's great attributer,] In the po * 
old folio, it is doubtful whether it be Fove's or Love's, the * 
being not diſtinguiſhable. If it is rend Love's, perhaps it ma) 
thing leſs diſſicu t. I am fill at a loſs, Jonnown, Tree evil 

+ To ſ<orar by him whim I proteſſ to love, & e.] This pa Th by je 
appears to me corrupt. She ſwears not by whom fhe level, TH 
piter. I believe we may read J ſevear to him. There Fes Joel 
no holding, no conſiſt eney, in wearing to one that I {ove hin, 

ſwear it only to injure him, Jouwom. 1 

Ths appears to me a very — conjecture. Mr. N 
nation, which refers the words—** whom | proteſt to love 
can hardly be right. Let the reader judge. MALoNG 


Ber, 


— 3 — 2 r HH ©9 i 
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Ber. Change it, change it; 
Be not ſo holy-cruel : love is holy ; 
And my integrity ne'er knew the crafts, _ 
That you do charge men with: Stand no more off, 
But give thyſelf unto my ſick deſires, 
Who then recover: ſay, thou art mine, and ever 
My love, as it begins, ſhall ſo perſever. | 
Dia. | ſee, that men make r in ſuch a ſcene, 
That we'll forſake ourſelves s. Give me that ring. 
Ber, Tl lend it thee, my dear, but have no power 
To give it from me. 
Dia. Will you not, my lord! 
Ber, It is an honour 'Jonging to our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i“ the world 
la me to loſe. 


6 I ſer, that men make hopes, in ſuch a ſcene, 1 

That we'I for ſake ourſelves.) i. e. I perceive that while our lovers 
ne making profeſhons of love, and acting their aſſamed 4 in this 
kind of amorous interlude, they entertain hopes that we ſhall be betrayed 
by cur paſſions to yield to their deſires. So, in Mach ads about Nothing: 
* The ſport will be, When they hold an opinion of one another's dotage, 
ind no ſuch matter, — that's the ſcene that I would ſee, &. 
Again, in the Hinter*s Tale : 


« _—— [t ſhall be ſo my care 
Jo have you royally appointed, as if 
The /cene you play, were mine.” 
The old copy reads : 
| ſee, that men make ropes in ſuch a ſcarre, &c. 


vhich Mr. Rowe altered to—make hopes in ſuch affairs; and all the 
lubſequent editors adopted bis correftion, It being entiteſy arbitrary, 
wy emendation that is nearer to the traces of the unintelligible word in 
the old copy, and affords at the ſame time an eaſy ſenſe, is better enti - 
led to a place in the text 
A corrupted paſſage in the firſt ſketch of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
ſx, luggeited to me the emendation now introduced in the text. Ia 
N atth at Fenton deſcribes to the hoſt his ſcheme for marrying Anne 
ge; 
And in 2 robe of white th's night diſguiſed 
(Wberein fat Falſtaff bad [r. hath] a mighty ſcare) 
Muſt Slender, take her, &c. 


Itis manifeſt from the correſponding lines in the folio, that ſcare was 
ated by miſtake for ſcene; for in the folio the paſſage runs 


8 fat Falſtaff 
* Hah a great ſcene,” Ma LON R. 


Us Dia. 
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Dia. Mine honour's ſuch a ring: 
My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i'the world 
In me to loſe ; Thus your own proper wiſdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, 
Againſt 8 vain aſſault. 

Ber. Here, take my ring: 
My houſe, mine honour, yea, my life be thine, 
And I'll be bid by thee. 


Dia. When midnight comes, knock at my chamber wia- 


dow 3 

I'll order take, my mother ſhall not hear, 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth, 
When you have conquer'd my yet maiden bed, 
Remain there but an hour, nor ſpeak to me: 
My reaſons are moſt ſtrong ; and you ſhall know them, 
When back again this ring ſhall be deliver'd ; 
And on your finger, in the night, I'll put 
Another ring; thar, what in time proceeds, 
May token to the future our paſt deeds. 
Adieu, till then; then, fail not: You have won 
A wife of me, though there my hope be done. 

Ber. A heaven on earth I have won, by wooing * 

| xil. 

Dia. For which live long to thank both heaven and me! 
Vou may ſo in the end.— | 
My mother told me juſt how he would woo, 
As if ſhe fart in his heart; ſhe ſays, all men 
Have the like oaths : he had ſworn to marry me, 
When his wife's dead; therefore I'll lie with him, 
When I am bury'd. Since Frenchmen are ſo braid ?, 
Marry that will, I live and die a maid: 
Only, in this diſguiſe, 1 think't no ſin 
To cozen him that would unjuſtly win. [Exit 


7 — Since Frenchmen are ſo braid.] Braid ſignifies crafty or decritful, 
ned is an Anglo-Saxon word, ſignifying fraxs, affus, BTEEVENS. 


SCENE 


. 


SFr 8 
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SCENE III, 


The Florentine Camp. 


Enter the two French Lords, and two or three Soldiers, 


1. Lord 3, You have not given him his mother's letter? 

2. Lord. | have deliver'd it an hour ſince: there is ſome- 
thing in't that ſtings his nature; for, on the reading it, he 
changed almoſt into another man. | | 

1 Lord. He has much worthy blame laid upon him, for 
hiking off ſo good a wife, and ſo ſweet a lady. 

2. Lord. Eſpecially he hath incurr'd the everlaſting diſplea- 
ſure of the king, who had even tuned his bounty to ſing hap- 
pineſs to him. I will tell you a thing, but you ſhall ler it 
dwell darkly with you 
1. Lord. When you have ſpoken it, 'tis dead, and I am 
the grave of it. 

2. Lord, He hath perverted a young gentlewoman here in 
Florence, of a molt chaſte renown ; and this-night he fleſhes 
bis will in the ſpoil of her honour: he hath given her his 
monumental ring, and thinks himſelf made in the unchaſte 
compolition, 


I 1. Lord] The latter editors have with great I berality beſtowed 
lorsſhip upon theſe interlocutors, who, in the original edition, are called 
vita more propriety capt. E. and capt. G. Jon wow. 

Thele two perſonages may be ſuppoſed to be two young French Lords 
ſerving in the Florentine camp, where they now appear in their military 
ancity, lo ihe firſt ſcene where the two French Lords are introduced, 
king leave of the king, they are c.l{ed in the original edition, Lord E, 
and Lord GG, 

C. and k. were, 1 believe, only pat to denote the players who per- 

formed theſe characters. in the liſt of actors prefixed to the fiiſt folio, 

| ind the names of Gilburne and Eccleſtone, to whom theſe inſignificant 

puts probably fell. Perhaps, however, theſe pe: formers firſt repre; ented. 
French lords, and afterwards two captains in the Fioren:ine army 

ind hence the confuſion of the v1 copy. la the f:(t ſcene of this act, 

de 0! theſe cap:ains is called throughout, 1, Lord FE. The matter is: 
a0 great importance. Ma vox. 


1. Lord. 


* 
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1. Lord. Now God delay our rebellion ; as we are our. 
ſelves, what things we are! 

2. Lord. Merel our own traitors. And as in the common 
courſe of all treaſons, we ſtill ſee them reveal themſelves, til 
they attain to their abhorr'd ends? ; fo he, that in this ation 
contrives againſt his own nobility, in his proper ſtream o'er. 
flows himſelf *. 

1. Lord. Is it not meant damnable in us 2, to be trumpeters 
of our unlawful intents? We ſhall not then have his company 
to- night? | N 
Was Lord. Not till after midnight; for he is dieted to his 

ur. 

1. Lord. That approaches apace : I would gladly have hin 
ſee his company * anatomized ; that he might take a meaſure 
of his own. judgments , wherein ſo curiouſly he had ſet this 
counterfeit 5, 


9. — till they attain to their abhorr'd ends;) This may mean=they 
are perpetually talking about the mi!chief. they intend to do, till tley 
have obtained an opportunity of doing it, SETegvens. 

| — in his proper ſtream verfliwe himſelf.) That i, betrays his ewnl 

ſecrets in his own talk. The reply ſhews that;this is the meaning. 
; 3 | OH NOW, 

2 I; it net meant damnable i» us,] 1 once thooght that 4 ought to 
read—! s it not me/{ damnable; but no change is neceſſary. AdjeQives 
are often uſed as adverbs by our author and his contemporaries, S0, in 
the Wister Tale: 


« That did but ſhew thee, of a fool, inconſtant, 
« And damnable ungtatetoul.“ ; 
Again, in Te Night : 
© and as thod draweſt, ſwear horrible,” 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : 
Let the ſuppoſed fairies pinch him ſeand.”? 
Again, in Maſſinger's Very FFoman * 
« [il beat thee dawnable,” Mato. > 
3 — bis company—] i. e, his companions, The word is ſo uſed b 
King Henry Þ, Matone, f eg 
4. — he might take a meaſure of his onon judgments, This 1s 4 ver) 


uſt and moral reaſon. Bertram, by finding how erroneouſly he has 
Judged, will be leſs conſideut, and more eafily moved by * ns | 
5 — wwherrtin ſe curiorfly be had ſet this counterſeit.] Parolles is 2 
perſon whom they are going to ansto mise. Counterfeit, be ſides its — 
wary ſigniſica. on. a perſon pretending to be What he 1s not,] ſign 1 
20.0, in our author's time, a-talie coin, and à pidture. The V 


he we that it is here uſed in the-firſt aud the laſt of theſe ſenſes. 
| Malont 


2. Lord. 
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2. Lord. We will not meddle with him till he come; for 
his preſence muſt be the whip of the other. 

1. Lord, In the mean time, what hear you of theſe wars? 

2. Lord. 1 hear, there is an overture of peace. 

i. Lord, Nay, I aſſure you, a peace concluded. 

2. Lord. What will count Roufillon do then? will he travel 
tigher, or return again into France? 3 
1. Lord. pins by this demand, you are not altogether 
of his council. 

2. Lord. Let it be forbid, fir! ſo ſhould I be a great deal 
of his act. 

2. Lord, Sir, his wife, ſome two months ſince, fled from 
lis houſe ; her pretence is a pilgrimage to Saint Jaques le 
mand; which holy undertaking, with moſt auſtere ſancti- 
nony, ſhe accompliſh'd: and, there reſiding, the tenderneſs 
of her nature became as a prey to her — ; in fine, made a 
'20an of her laſt breath, and now ſhe ſings in heaven. 

2. Lord. How is this juſtified ? 

1. Lord, The ſtronger part of it by her own letters; which 
male her ſtory true, even to the point of her death: her death 
«elf, which could not be her office to ſay, is come, was 
lathfully confirm'd by the rector of the place. | 

2. Lord, Hath the count all this intelligence ? 

1. Lord, Ay, and the particular confirmations, point from 
paint, to the full _— of the verny. 

2, Lord, | am heartily ſorry, that he'll be glad*of this. 

. Lord, How: mightily, — To we. make us comforts 
of our loſſes ! | 

2. Lord. And how mightily, ſome other times, we drown 
wr gain in tears! The great dignity, that his valour bath 
ere acquired for him, ſhall at home be encounter'd with a 
hame as ample. | | 

i. Lord, The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
nc ill together: our virtues would be proud, if our faults 
ad them not; and our crimes would deſpair, if they were 
ut cheruh'd by our virtues. 


Enter a Servant. 


lov 10w? where's your maſter? | 

| herd. He met the duke in the ſtreet, ſir, of whom he hath 

«Mn a ſolemn leave; his lordſhip will next morning for 
ance, The duke hath offered him letters of commenda- 

Was to the king, 


2. Lord, 
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2. Lord. They ſhall be no more than needful there, if they 
were more than they can commend, 


Enter BERTRAM. 


1. Lord. They cannot be too ſweet for the king's tartnek, 
Here's his lordſhip now. How now, my lord, is't not after 
midnight ? 

Ber. I have to-night diſpatch'd ſixteen buſineſſes, a month": 
length a- piece, by an abitraCt of ſucceſs : I have conge'd with 
the duke, done my adieu with his neareſt ; buried a wife, 
mourn'd for her; writ to my lady mother, I am returning; 
entertain'd my convoy ; and, between theſe main parcels of 
diſpatch, effected many nicer needs: the laſt was the greateſ, 
but that I have not ended yer. 

2. Lord. If the buſineſs be of any difficulty, and this 
morning your departure hence, it requires haſte of your 
lordſhip. | 

Ber. | mean, the buſineſs is not ended, as fearing to hear 
of it hereafter : But ſhall we have this dialogue berween the 
fool and the ſoldier ?!=Come, bring forth this counterfeit 
module ; he has deceived me, like a double-meaning pro- 
phefier, 

2. Lord. Bring him forth : [ Exeunt ſoldiers.] he has fat in 
the flocks all night, poor gallant knave. | 

Ber. No matter; his heels have deſerved it, in uſurping 
his ſpurs fo long“. How does he carry himſelf? 


6 — bring forth this counterfeit module ;] Module being the fatter 
of any thing, may be here uled in that ſenſe. Bring forth this fellow, 


wha, by counter fert viitue pretended to make bimſelf a —_ ; 
OBI. 


It appears from M'nſheu that medule and mcdel were ſynonimous. 
la X. Richard IT. model fignifies a thing faſhioned after a0 al chetyfe: 
* Who war the edel of thy faihei's life.“ 
Again, in another play: 
The medel of our chaſte loves, my young daughter.” | 
Our author, I believe, uſes the word here in the ſame ſenſe Biltz 
forth this counter eit repreſentation of a ſoldier. MALONE. ; 
is w/urfing bis prevers ſo lng] The pun ſſment of a recrean! 0 
coward, was io have his ſpurs hacked off. MA TRE. 


1. Lord. 
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| Lord. I have told your lordſhip already; the flocks carry 
him. But to anſwer you as you would be underſtood ; he 
weeps, like a wench that had ſhed her milk: he hath con- 
felt d himſelf to Morgan, whom he ſuppoſes to be a friar, 
fom the time of his remembrance, to this very inſtant diſ- 
aer of his ſetting i'the ſtocks: And what, think you, he 
hath confeſs'd ? 

Ber. Nothing of me, has he? 

2 Lord. His confeſſion is taken, and it ſhall be read to his 
ice: if your lordſhip be in't, as, I believe you are, you mult 
hare the patience to hear it. 


Re enter Soldiers, with PAROLLES, 


Ber, A plague upon him! muffled ! he can ſay nothing of 
ne; buſh! buſh! 

1. Lord. Hoodman comes !— Porto tartarnfſa. 

i. Sold. He calls for the tortures ; What will you ſay with- 
out 'em ? 

Par. Iwill confeſs what I know without conſtraint: if ye 
pioch me like a paſty, I can ſay no more. 

1. Sold. Bufko chimurcho. 

2. Lord. Boblibindo chicurmures, 

1. Sold, You are a merciful general: —=OQur general bids 
you anſwer what I ſhall aſk you out of a note, 

Par. And truly, as | hope to live. 

1. Sold, Firſt demand of bim how many horſe the duke is 
frong. What ſay you to that? 

Par, Fire or fix thouſand ; but very weak and unſervice- 
adle: the troops are all ſcatter'd, and the commanders very 
* rogues, upon my reputation and credit, and as | hope 
to live, 

1. Sold, Shall I ſet down your anſwer ſo? 

Par. Vo; I'll rake the ad- ont, how and which 
way you will. 


— All's one to him?) . What a paſt-ſaving ſlave is 
is! 


Allr ene to Bin. ] In the old copy theſe words are given by miſtake 
of rolle. The preſent regulation, which is cleaily right, was ſug- 
F*ll:d by Mr, Steevens, Matons. 


1. Lord. 
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I. Lord. You' are deceived, my lord; this is monſenr 
Parolles, the gallant militariſt, (that was His own phraſe,) 
that had the whole theorick ® of war in the knot of his cat 
and the practice in the chape of his dagger. 

2+ Lord. I will never truſt a man again, for keeping bis 
ſword clean; nor believe he can have every thing in him, by 
wearing his apparel neatly. 

1. Sold. Well, that's ſet down. 

Par. Five or ſix thouſand horſe, I faid,—T will ſay true, 
—or thereabouts, ſer down,—for I'll ſpeak truth, 

1. Lord. He's very near the truth in this; 

Ber. But I con him no thanks for't 9, in the nature he de. 
liver it!. 

Par. Poor rogues, I pray you, ſay. 

1. Sold. Well, that's ſet down, 

Par. 1humbly thank you, fir : a truth's a truth, the rogues 
are marvellous poor. 

1. Sold. Demand of him, of what ftrength they are a. ſal. 
What ſay you to that ? 

Par. By my troth, fir, if I were to live this preſent hour?, 
Iwill tell true. Let me ſee: Spurio, a hundred and fifty, 
Sebaſtian ſo many, Corambus ſo many, Jaques fo my 
Guiltian, Coſmo, Lodowick, and Gratii, two hundred fifty 
each: mine own company, Chitopher, Vaumond, Benth, 
two hundred fifty each: ſo that the muſler file, rotten and 
ſound, upon my life, amounts not to fifteen thouſand pol; 
half of the which dare not ſhake the ſnow from off their cal- 
focks 3, leſt they ſhake themſelves to pieces. 


$ — the whole theorick] I. e. the whole theery; So, in Montaigne“ 
Efſaies tranſlated by J. Florio, 1603 : © They know the theorrgue of al 
things, but you mull ſeek who ſhall put it in practice.“ Matrox. 

9 — ] con him no thanks fort] To con thanks may exactly anſwer 
the French ſcawiir gr, To con is to know, STEVENS. 

1 — in the nature he delivers it.] He has ſaid truly that our numbers 
are about five cr fix thouſand; but having deſcribed them as ** weak and 
unſcrvierable, &c. I am not much obliged to him. MTR. 9 

2 — if T vere to live this preſent hour, &c] I do not underſtand - 
paſſage. Perhaps (as an anonymous correſpondent obſerver) we (hou 
read * — if [ were to live but this preſent hour. STIER. | 

Perhaps he meant to ſay—if I were to die this preſent _ \ 
ſear may be ſuppoſed to occaſion the miſtake, as poor frighted vc'u 
cries, “ Spare all T have; and take my Jie.“ ToLLET. 1 

f their caſſocke, ] Coaſſec i ſignifies a horſeman's looſe coat, 
is uſed in that ſenſe by the writers of the age of — 


Ber, 
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Ber. What ſhall be done to him? 

. Lord. Nothing, but let him have thanks. Demand of 
tim my conditions“, and what credit I have with the duke. 

. Sold, Well, that's fer down. You ſhati demand of him, 
whether one Captain Dumain be i the camp, a Frenchman ; what 
lu reputation is with the duke, what his valour, hongſiy, and 
mperineſe in wars 3 or whether he thinks, it were not poſſible 
with <vell-aveighing ſums of gold to corrupt him to a revolt. 
What ſay you to this? what do you know of it? 

Par. ] beſeech you, ler me anſwer to the particular of the 
atergatories 5: Demand them ſingly. 

1. Had. Do you know this captain Dumain? 

Par, | know him: he was a botcher's prentice from Paris, 
fom whence he was whip'd for getting the ſheriff's foot with 
cild; a dumb innocent, that could not ſay him nay . 

Dumain //ts up his hand in anger. 

Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; though I 
know, his brains. are forfeit to the next tile that falls. 

. Sold Well, is this captain in the duke of Florence's 
amp! | 

Par, Upon my knowledge, he is, and louſy, 

. Lord. Nay, look not fo upon me; we ſhall hear of your 
lordſhip ? anon, 

1, Sold. What is his reputation with the duke? 

Par, The duke knows him for no other bur a poor officer 
ef mine; and writ to me this other day, to turn him out o'the 
ad: I thiok, I have his letter in my pocket. 

„ Sold. Marry, we'll ſearch, 

Par, Io good ſadnefs, I do not know; either it is there, 
tis upon a file, with the duke's other letters, in my 
tent, 
| 11 Here 'tis; here's a paper; Shall I read it to 

"ar, do not know, if it be it, or no. 

/ 


a my conditions. —] i, e. my diſpoſition and character. MaLovs. 
of the intergatories:] i, e. interrogatories. The word was fre- 
32 ja Ne in 1 author's time. MaLove. OY 
be was whiff d for gettin the ber. > fool with child; a dum 
— that could not Rom 5 2 not here ſignify a 
b vithont guilt or blame ; but means, in the good-natured language 
up Weeſtors, an ideot or natural fool. Agreezbly to this ſenſe of the 
i . 0 following entry of a burial in the pariſh Regiſter of Charle 
© Ver: Thomas Sole, an innocent about the age of fifty years 
Mud, buricd 19th September, 160g.” WHALLEY. 


Par. 
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Ber. Our interpreter does it well. 1 
1. Lerd Excellently, 
1. Sold. Dian, The count's a fool, and Full of gold — 
Par, That is not the duke's letter, fir; that is an adver. 
tiſement to a proper maid in Florence, one Diana, to take 
heed of the allurement of one count Rouſillon, a fooliſh idle 
boy, but, for all that, very ruttiſh : I pray you, fir, put it . 
again. in h 
1. Sold Nay, TI] read it firſt by your favour, 2 
Par. My meaning in't, I proteſt, was very honeſt in the lag 
behalf of the maid ; for | knew the young count to be a dan- 8 
gerous and laſci vious boy: who is a whale to virginity, and er 
devours up all the fry it finds. 6 
Ber. Damnable, both ſides rogue! ie f 
1. Sold. When he fevears oaths, bid him drop gold, and tale u; but 
After he ſcores, he newer pays the ſcore : rem 
Half won, is match well made; match and well make iti; loc 
He ne er pays after delie, take it "oh ; | 
And ſay, a ſolaier, Dian, told thee this, ther 
Men are to mell with, boys are not to hiſs? : [ve 
Fir Wh 
| 
| ah 
7 = your loriſhip—)] The old copy has Lerd. In the Mſs, of our P 
author's age they ſcarcely ever wr' te Lord// ip it full lengih, MAT - 
7 Dian, the c:unt's a fel, and full of geld.] After this line there 1 U 
apparently a line loſt, there being no rhime chat correſponds te gold, be 
Jon nun, lan 
| 1 this line is incomplete. The poet might have written: * 
ian. 
The count”; a feel, and full of golden ſtore ot ore; 1 
and this addition rhimes with the following alte nate verſes, STERVERS. ſho 
May we not ſuppoſe the former pait of the letter to have been pr ſe dot 
as the concluding woids arte? The ſonnet intervenes. ' 
The teighed leiter from Ol:via to Malvolio, is partly proſe, part'y 
verſe. MaLune. ' 
8 Half wn, is match well made; mutch, and well make it ] Guin 
half of what he offers, and you ae well off; if you yield to him, make 
your bargain ſecure. MALove. - the | 
9 Men are to mell with, beys are not to I far) Mr. Theobald an 
ſabſequent editors read“ boye a;e but to kiss“ | do not ec an) 7 
of change, nor do I believe that any oppoſition was intended between 
words mell and kiſs. Parolles wiſhes to recommend bimſ- If to . 10 
and for that fur po e adviſes her to grant her favou's:0 men, aot to 5% 


—He himſelf calls his letter, „An advertiſement t Diana - x 

of the allurement of one count Rouſillon, a fooliſh ale boy f medling, 
To mel is uſed by our author's contemporaries in * — couche 

without the indecent idea which Mr. Theobald ſuppeled bs 

under the word in this place, So, iu Hall's Ses, 597 ve, 
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Fer count of this, the count s a fool, I know it, 
Ibo pays before, but not when he does owe it. 


Thine, as he wow'd to thee in thine ear, 


Paxe LI. Es. 


der. He ſhall be whip'd through the army, with this rhime 
in his forehead, 

2. Lord. This is your devoted friend, fir, the manifold 
linguiſt, and the armipotent ſoldier, 

Ber. | could endure any thing before but a cat, and now 
he's a cat to me. 

| Sold, I perceive, fir, by the general's looks“, we ſhall 
be fain to hang you. 

Par. My lite, fir, in any caſe : not that I am afraid to die; 
but that, my offences being many, I would repent out the 
remainder of nature: let me live, fir, in a dungeon, rYthe 
ocks, or any where, ſo I may live. 

1. Sold. We'll ſee what may be done, fo you conſeſs freely; 
therefore, once more to this caprain Dumain : You have an- 
werd to his reputation with the duke, and to his valour 
What is his honeſtly ? 

Par. He will ſteal, fir, an egg out of a cloiſter*; for 
pes and raviſhments he parallels Nefſus He profefſes not 
keeping of oaths 3 in breaking them, he is ſtronger than Her- 
ales. He will lie, fir, with ſuch volubility, that you would 
flink truth were a fool: drunkenneſs is his beſt virtue; for 
ie wil be ſwine-drunk 3 and in his ſleep he does little harm, 
lire io his bed clothes about bim; but they know his condi- 
tors, and Jay him in ſtraw. I have but little more to ſay, 
ir, of his honeſty : he has every thing that an honeſt man 
— not have; what an honeſt man ſhould have, he has 

ing, 


i, Lord, ] begin to love him for this. 


| : Hence, ye profane; nell not with holy things." 

dun, in Spenſ-r's Faery Queen, B. IV. c. 1: 
* With holy father fits net with ſuch things to ell.“ MatLons. 
= by the general's ,] The old copy has—by your, The emen- 
wou made by the editor of the third folio, and the miſprint pro- 
ole irom ye in the Mi. being taken for yr. Maron. 

4 2 an egg out of a cloiſt er;] Perhaps the meaning is, He ewill Neal 
Heng, lewever trifling, from any place, hawever hily,. Jon xs. 


Ber, 
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Ber. For this deſcription of thine honeſty? A pox upon 
him for me, he is more and more a cat. 

1. Sold. What fay you to his expertneſs in war? 

Par. Faith, fir, he has led the drum before the Englih 
tragedians,—to belie him, I will not, —and more of his ſol. 
dicrſhip I know not; except, in that country, he had the 
honour to be the officer at a place there call'd Mile. end i, ty 
inſtruct for the doubling of files: I would do the man what 
honour I can, but of this I am not certain. 

1. Lord. He hath out-villain'd villainy fo far, that the 
rarity redeems him. 

Ber. A pox on him! he's a cat ſtill +, 

r. Sold. His qualities being at this poor price, I need not 
to aſſe you, if gold will corrupt him to revolt. 

Far. Sir, for a quart d'ecu 5 he will ſel the fee- ſimple of 
his ſalvation, the inheritance of it; and cut the intail from 
all remainders, and a perpetual ſucceſſion for it perpetually. 

1. Sold. What's his brother, the other captain Dumain? 

2. Lord. Why does he aſk him of mee? 

1. Sold. What's he? 

Par, Een a crow of the fame neſt ; not altogether ſo great 
as the firſt in goodneſs, but greater a great deal in evil, He 
excels his brother for a coward, yet his brother is reputed 
one of the beſt that is: In a retreat he out - runs any lackey; 
marry, in coming on he has the cramp, 

r. Sold. If your life be ſaved, will you undertake to betray 
the Florentine ? 


3 = of @ place there cold Miles] See « note on K. Herr) IF, 
P. II. AA III fe. ii MAto xz. | 

4 — b&s a cat ſtill.) The count had ſaid, that formerly 2 cat was the 
only thing in the world which he could not endure; but that now Parolles 
was as much the object of his averſion as that animal. After Peroſſes 
has gone through his next liſt of falſhoods, the count adds,“ he's — 
and more a cat,” —ſtill more and more the objeA of my averſion t - 
he was, As Parolles proceeds ſtill further, one of the Frenchmen . ; 
ſerves, that the ſingularity of his impudence and villainy rer 0 
character.— Not at all, replies the count; “he's a cat fl l; my g 
hateful to me as ever. There cannot therefore, 1 think, be _—_— 
that Dr. Johnion's interpretation, — throw him how you Wl 
lights upon his legs,” —is founded on # miſapprebenſion. MALon — 

5 — for @ quait Cecu—] The fourth part of the ſwaller 
crown; about eight pence of our money, MALovE. 7 

6 Why does he aſt him of mes] This is nature. Every * his 
ſuch occaſions more willing to hear his neighbour's charter | 
own, Joann, 


Par. 


tha, 
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Par, Ay, and the captain of his borſe, count Rouſillon. 
1. old. I'll whiſper with the general, and know his plea- 


2 * Pl no more drumming; a plague of all drums! 
Only to ſeem to deſerve well, and to beguile the ſuppoſition ? 
of that laſcivious young boy the count, have I run into this 
danger: Vet, who would have ſuſpected an ambuſh where I 
was taken? | [afde. 
1. Sold. There is no remedy, fir, but you muſt die: the 
neral ſays, you, that have ſo traiterouſly diſcovered the 
— of your army, and made ſuch peſtiferous reports of 
men very nobly held, can ſerve the world for no honeſt uſe ; 
therefore you mult die. Come, headſman, off with his 
head. | 

Par. O Lord, fir; let me live, or let me ſee my death! 

1. Sold, That ſhall you, and take your leave of all yout 
friends. | [unbinding him. 
80, look about you; Know you any here? 

Ber. Good-morrow, noble captain. 

2. Lord God blefs you, captain Parolles, 

1, Lord, God ſave you, noble captain. 

2. Lord, Captain, what greeting will you to my lord La. 
feu? I am for France. | 

i, Lord. Good captain, will you give me a copy of the 
ſonnet you writ 10 Diana in behalf of the count Rouſillon? 
an I were not a very coward, I'd compel it of you; but fare 
you well. [Excunt BexTRaM, Lords, c. 

1, Sold. You are undone, captain; all but your ſcarf, that 
has a knot on't yet. 

Par. Who cannot be cruſh'd with à plot? 

1. Sold, If you could find out a country where but women 
were that had received ſo much ſhame, you might begin an 
impudent nation. Fare you well, fir ; * for France too; 
ve ſhall ſpeak of you there. Ius. 

Par. Yet am I thankful: if my heart were great, | 
'Twould burſt at this: Captain III be no more; 

But | will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoft 

As captain ſhall : ſimply the thing | am 

ball make me live. Who knows himſelf a braggart, 
Let him fear this ; for it will come to paſs, 


That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs. 


ae to beguile the ſuppeſtion—] That is, to deceive the tpin les, to 


e the count think me a man that deſerves well, Jonunson, 


3 Ruſt, 
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Ruſt, ſword! cool, bluſhes! and, Parolles, live 
Safeſt in ſhame! being fool'd, by foolery thrive! 
There's place, and means, for every man alive. - 
I'll after them, | [Exit 


SCENE lv. 


Florence. A Room in the Widow's Houſe. 


Enter HeLs . Widow, and Diana. 


— — — 2 — 52 2 ee 


Hel. That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd you, 
One of the greateſt in the chriſtian world 
Shall be my ſurety ; fore whoſe throne, tis needful, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel ; 
Time was, I did him a deſired office, 
Dear almoſt as his life ; which gratitude 
Through flinty Tartar's boſom would peep forth, 
And anſwer, thanks: I duly am inform'd, 
His grace is at Marſeilles * ; to which place 
We have convenient convoy. You muſt know, 
I am ſuppoſed dead: the army breaking, 
My huſband. hies him home; where, heaven aiding, 
And by the leave of my good lord the king, 
We'll be, before our welcome. 
Wid. Gentle madam, 
You never had a ſervant, to whoſe truſt 
Your buſineſs was more welcome. 
Hel. Nor you“, miſtreſs, 
Ever a friend, whoſe thoughts more truly labour 


His grace is at Marſeilles; &.] From this line, and others, it 4. 
pears that Marſeilles was pronounced by our author as « word of * 
ſyllables. The old copy has here Marcella, and in the laſt ſcene of (his 
at Marcell, Matlons. | 


'* Nr vou, ] Old Copy—Nor your. Corrected by Mr. i 


To 


Sw * 
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To recompenſe your love; doubt not, but heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it hath fared her to be my motive ? 
And helper to a huſband. But O ſtrange men! 
That can ſuch ſweet uſe make of what they hate, 
When ſaucy iruſting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night“! ſo luſt doth play 
With what it loaths, for that which is away: 
But more of this hereafter := You, Diana, 
Under my poor inſtructions yet mult ſuffer 
Something 1n my behalf. 

Dia, Let death and honeſly 
Go with your impoſitions *, I am yours 
Upon your will to ſuffer. 

Hel. Vet, I pray you,— 
But with the word, the time will bring on ſummer ?, 
When briars ſhall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as ſweet as ſharp *. We muſt away; 
Our waggon is prepar'd, and time revives us?: 


y = ny motive] Motive for aſſiſtant, Wa UT. 
Rather for mover, So, in the laſt act of this play: 

„ all impediments in fancy's courſe 

Are motives of more fancy.” MatLowe. 
1 When ſaucy trufling of the coxen'd thoughts 

Defiles the pitehy night!) Sanity may very properly ſignify luxurious, 
11d by con'equence /aſcrvious. Jun Nun, 

de, in Meaſure for Mcaſurs : | 


ta remit 
* Their ſaucy ſweetneſs, that do coin heaven's image 
la ſtamps that are forbid.” MAU. 


1 your impefitions,] i. e. your commands. MaALone. 


3 But with the word, tbe time will bring on ſummer,] With the werd, 
it. an inſtant of time, WAA BUR TO. 
Il would read: 


Yet I'fray our * 

But with the word: the time will bring & e. 
and then the ſenſe will de, ** I only frighten you by mentioning the word 
fer; for a ſhort time will bring on the ſeaſon of happineſe and delight 


BLAacxs TOR. 
4 When br iavs all have haves as woll as thorns, 


And be ar feet as Ha- p.] The meaning of this obſervation is, that 


1 briary have ſwertneſs with their prickles, fo ſhall theſe troubles be re- 
tompenſed with Joy. Jonnsow. 


ur ag gen 14 pr e ar d, and time revives us J Time revives us, 
Mi} mean, it youſes us, So, in another play of our author; 


2 — | would revive the ſoldiers* hearts, 
Becauſe I found chem ever as myſelf,” STzzv2Ns, 


AlPs 
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Alls well that ends well e {till the 6ne's © the crown; 
Whate'er the courſe, the end is the renown, [Ex 


7 J 
| 
p ber 
Rouſillon. A Room in the Count's Palace, 4 
e ſoo 
Enter Counteſs, Larsy, and Clown. ( 
1m 
. 0 [ 
Laf No, no, no, your fon was mifled with a ſnipt-taffan ( 
fellow there; whoſe villainous ſaffron would have made 2 ſery 
the unbaked and doughy youth of à nation in his colour”: [ 
your daughter-in-law had been alive at this hour; and your ( 
ſon here at home, more advanced by the king, than by that her 
red-tail'd humble-bee 1 ſpeak of, ] 
Count. I would, I had not known him *! it was the death fool 
of the molt virtuous gentle woman, that ever nature bad prail ( 
J 
. | C 
6 — the fine's=] i. e. the end. So, in the Londen Prediga), 1665: J 
Nature hath done the laſt for me, and there's the fine.” 
Alſo, in The Spanyſb Tragedy: 
The end is crown of every work well done.” : 
A well that ends well, is one of Camden's proverbial * 4 
| ALONG, . 
7 — hoſe villaineus ſafſron wald have made all the unbaked ard 7 ] 
doughy youth of a nation in his colour :] Whoſe evil qualities are of ſo , | 
deep à dye, as to be ſufficient to corrupt the moſt innocent, and to ren- 1 
der them of the ſame diſpoſition with himſelf, Perolles is the perion " 5 
meant. Dr. Warburton thinks that there is an alluſion here io Me 4 
Turner, (che infamous accomplice of the Earl of Somerſet, in the pol. 1 
ſoning of Sir Thomas Overbury,) ** who was hanged at Tyburo io * 
1613, in 2 yelhey of of her own invention.“ But the play was Ne. ky 
bably written ſeveral years before that event. MaLons. : W 
The general cuſtom of that time, of colauring faſte with ſaffron, 13 bl 
alluded to. So, in the Ninrer' Tale: I mult have ſaffron to colout * 
the warden pyes.” WAR BURTON. 2 
8 I wnald, I had not knows hin I] This 1 ſerves to con 
the incidents of Parolles with the main plan of the play. Joux. 
* 


* ' for 
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be creating: if ſhe had partaken of my fleſh, and coſt me 
ke Fes lg of a — I could not have owed her a 
more rooted love, 

Laf. Twas a good lady, *twas a good lady: we may pick 
2 thouſand ſallads, ere we light on ſuch another herb. 

Clown, Indeed, fir, ſhe was the ſweet-marjoram of the ſal- 
let, or, rather, the herb of grace. 

Lif. They are not fallet-herbs, you knave, they are noſe- 
hers, 

Clown, Lam no great Nebuchadnezzar, fir; I have not 
much {kill in graſs 9. 

La. Whether doſt thou profeſs- thyſelf; a knave, or a 
fool ! 


Clown. A fool, fir, at a woman's ſervice, and a knave at 
2 man's, | 


Laf. Your diſtinction? 


Clown, I would cozen the man of his wife, and do his 
ſervice, 


Laf. So you were a knave at his ſervice, indeed. 


Clown. And I would give his wife my bauble, fir, to do 
her ſervice “. 


th I will ſubſcribe for thee; thou art beth knave and 
vol, 


Clown, At your ſervice, 
Laf. No, no, no. 


Chun. Why, fir, if I cannot ſerve you, I can ſerve as 
peat a prince as you are. 


Laf. Who's that? a Frenchman ? 


is graſs.] The old copy, by an evident error of the preſs, reads 
ace. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. The word /allet in 
be preced og pe ech was allo ſupplied by him, MaLowe. 
„ = I xvould give his wife my bauble, fir, to de her ſervice.) Part of 
Ve 'urniture of a for] was a bauble, which though it be generally taken 
acuh any thing of ſmall value, has a preciſe and determinable mean- 
1s It is, in ſhort, a kind of truncheon with a head carved on it, 
. tne ful anciently carried in his hand. SIR Joux HAWEIXsV. 
ak ©OTULTITERA NAVIs, 1497, are ſeveral repreſentations of 
 nltrument, as well as in Cocke Lerelles Bete, printed by Wynkyn 
hs oF An ancient proverb in Ray's colle ion points out the ma- 
wy Which theſe baubles were made: If, every fool ſhould wear 4 
| eel would be dear.” See bgure 12, in che plate at the end ot 
tend Part of King Henry IV, with Mr, Tollet's explanation. 
SrEEZVEXs. 


Vol. v. 


Venn 
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Clown, Faith, fir, he has an Engliſh name 2; but his phil, 

nomy is more hotter in France, than there 3. 

F 6 prinee is that? 
» Clown, The black prince, fir, alias, the prin 
nefs ; altas, the rar Yo : F 

Laf. Hold thee, there's my purſe: J give thee not this 
to ſuggeſt thee * from thy maſter thou talk'ſt of; ſerve hin 

ill, 

Chwn. I am a woodland fellow, fir, that always loved 

reat ſire; and the maſter | ſpeak of, ever keeps a good fire, 

t, ſure, he is the prince of the world, let his nobility 
remain in his court, I am for the houſe with the narrow gate, 
which I take to be too little for pomp to enter: ſome, that 
humble themſelves, may ; but the many will be too chill and 
tender; and they'll be for the flowery way, that leads to the 
broad gate, and the great fire. 

Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary of thee; and! 
tell thee ſo before, becauſe I would not fall out with thee, 
Go y ways; let my horſes be well look'd to, without any 
tricks. 

Clown. If I put my tricks upon 'em, ſir, they ſhall be 
jades? tricks; which are their own right by the law of _ 

[ Ext, 

Laf. A ſhrewd knave, and an unhappy *, 

Count. So he is. My lord, that's gone, made himfelt 
much ſport out of him: by his authority he remains here, 
which he thinks is a patent for his ſaucineſs ; and, indeed, 
he has no pace, but runs where he will 7. 

Laf. I like him well; 'tis net amiſs : and ] was about to 
tell you, Since I heard of the good lady's death, and that my 


1 
.. > — an Engliſh name;] The old copy reads—maine., STEEVENS, 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MaLomwe. 
3 — bis phiſnomy is more hotter in France, than there.) The alluſos 
is, in all probability, to the Morbus Gallicut. ET) * 
— — f " to /rauce, 
4 — to ſuggeſt thee—] To ſuggeft anciently hgnified to 9 
s — But, ſure, he is the ous of the world,] I think we (ould read 
— But fince he is &c. and thus Sir AN wh hea 
6 — «nha That is, miſchrievouſty agg IU, unincky- oy 
7 — be 3 but rans where he wi ] _—_ _ wy, 90 
no place, that is, no fut ids, or office in tlie family. RWHITT» 
{pri I is & corgia or preſcribed walk; ſa we ſay of 2 man —_ 
obſequious, that he has learned his paces, and of a hore who mov 
regularly, that he has no pacer, Jonngow. 


lord 
3 
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lord your ſon was upon his return home, I moved the king 
my maſter, to ſpeak in the behalf of my daughter; which, 
in the minority of them both, his majeſty, out of a ſelf-gra- 
cons remembrance, did firſt propoſe : his 5 hath pro - 
miſed me to do it: and, to ſtop up the diſpleaſure he bath 
conceived againſt your ſon, there is no fitter matter. How 
does your ladyſhip like it ? | 0 

Count. With very much content, my lord, and I wiſh it 
happily effected. : 

Laf. His highnefs comes poſt from Marſeilles, of as able 
body as when he number'd thirty; he will be here to-morrow, 
or Lam deceir'd by him that in ſuch intelligence hath ſeldom 
fal'd, 

Count, Tt rejoices me, that I hope I ſhall ſee him ere I 
die, I have letters, that my ſon will be here to-night; I 
ſhall beſeech your lordſhip, to remain with me till they meet 
together, 

Tf Madam, I was thinking, with what manners I might 
ſafely be admitted. | 

Count. You need but plead your honourable privilege, 

La,. Lady, of that I bave made a bold charter; but, [ 
thank my God, it holds yet. | 


Re-enter Clown. 


Chern. O madam, yonder's my lord your ſon with a patch 
sf velvct on's face; whether there be a ſcar under it, or no, 
the velvet knows ; but 'tis a goodly patch of velvet: his left 
check is a cheek of two pile and a half, but his right cheek 
ls worn bare, | 

Laf. A ſcar nobly got, or a noble ſcar, is a good livery of 
lonour : ſo, belike, is that “. 


Clown, But it is your carbonado'd face l. 


Tf, A ſcar nobly get, 8&c.] This ſpeech in the ſecond folio and the 
— editions is given to the counteſs, and perhaps rightly. It is more 
1 e that ſhe ſaould ha ve ſpoken thus favourably of Bertram, than 

N la the original copy, to each of the ſpeeches of the countels 

er Lo. Ii. e. Lady} is prefixed; ſo that the miltake was very ealy. 
Malo. 


1 
. = yaur carbonado'd face.] Carbenad;'d ns ſ. lik ; 
nest for the gridiron. 12 Arotagy Winne 


The 0 is again uſed in King Lear, Kent ſays to the Steward, 
I'll carbexgds your ſhanks for you.” MaLowe, 


X 2 Lal. 
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Laf. Let us go ſee your ſon, I pray you : 
with the young © le ſoldier. ah 'ong ads 
Clown. Faith, there's a dozen of 'em, with delicate fine 
hats, and moſt courteous feathers, which bow the head, and 
nod at every man. - [ Exeun,, 


ACT:-:V,.SCENE-L 


Marſeilles. A Street, 


Enter HELENA, Widow, and Diana, with two Attendants. 


Hel. But this exceeding poſting, day and night, 
Muſt wear your ſpirits low: we cannot help it; 
But, ſince you have made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 

Be bold, you do ſo grow in my requital, 
As nothing can unroot you. In happy time j— 


Enter a gentle Aſtringer ?. 


This man may help me to his majeſty's ear, 

If he would ſpend his power, God fave you, fir, 
Gent, And you. | 
Hel. Sir, I have ſeen you in the court of France. 
Gent. I have been ſometimes there, 


Falconer, 
ct which 


9 Enter a gentle Aſtringer.] An oft» inger or afiringer is 4 
and ſuch a character was probable to be met with about 4 cou 
was famous fur the love of that diverſi»n. So, in Hamlet: 
« We'll e'en to it like French Falconers.” VER a 
3 7 
A gentle aſtringer is a gentleman falcener. The word is derive 
#fter cus or auftercus, a goſhawk, [from the French auſtour ; = — 
ſay Cowell in his Law Dictionary: We vſually call a falcone 
%ecps that kind of hiwk, an au/iringer.” STEEVENS, 


H. 


rae wn et on a 


pg — 


AQ — td _—= £9 
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He! 1 do preſume, fir, that you are not fallen 
rrom the report that goes upon your goodneſs; 
And therefore, goaded with molt ſharp occaſions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The uſe of your own virtues, for the which 
| ſhall continue thankful. 
Gert. What's your will? 
Hl. That it will pleaſe you 
To give this poor petition to the king; 
And aid me with that ſtore of power you have, 
To come into his preſence, 

Gut. The king's not here. 

Hel. Not here, fir ? 

Gent. Not, indeed : 
He hence remov'd laſt night, and with more haſte 
Than is his uſe. 
Mid. Lord, how we loſe our pains ! 
Hel, Ales well that ends awell, yet; 
Though time ſeem ſo adverſe, and means unfit. 
I do beſeech you, whither is he gone? 
Gent, Marry, as I take it, to Rousillon 
Whither I am going. 
Hl, I do beſeech you, fir, 
Since you are like to ſee the king before me, 
Commend the or: to his gracious hand ; - 
Which, I preſume, ſhall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it: 
| will come after you, with what good ſpeed 
Our means will make us means. 

Gent, This I'll do for you. 

Hl, And you ſhall find yourſelf to be well thank'd, 
What-e'er falls more. We muſt to horſe again j— | 
bo, go, provide, [Exeunt, 


8 
ur meant will make us means] Shakſpeare delights much io this 


kind or reduplication, ſometimes ſo as to obſcure his meaning. Helena 


lays, they 6 // fellxu with ſuch ſpeed as the means which the have will 
{ive them ability to exert. Jon neon. 


SCENE 
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SCENE I 


Kouſillon. The i#ner Court of the Counts Palace. 


-. 


Enter Clown and PaROLLES. 


Har. Good Mr. Lavatch, give my lord Lafeu this lener: 
t haye ere now, fir, been better known to you, when | hare 
Held familiarity with freſher clothes; but I am now, fir, mud- 
dy'd in fortune's mood, and ſmell fomgwhar ſtrong of bet 
ſtrong diſpleaſure ?, 


: — but 1 am new, fir; muddy'd in fortune“ mood, and ſmell ſine 
what ſirong of ber Areng diſpleoſure.} by the whimſical caprite of For- 
tune, I am fallen into the mud, and ſmell ſomewbat [ſtrong of her dil. 
pleaſure, In Pericles, Princs of Tyre, 1609, we meet with the ſane 


phraie: 
but Fortunes w 


66 
6 Varies again.” 
Again, in Timon of Athens: 


When fortune, in her ſhift and-cbange of med, 
« Spurns down her late belov'd.“ 


Again, in Juliet Ceſar : 
se is merry, 
© Arid in this mood will give us any thing.” 


Mod is again uſed for reſentment or caprice, in Othello: © You are 
but now-caſt in his mood, a puniſhment more in polify than in malice, 
Again, for anger, in the old Taming of a Shrew, 1697: 


0 This brain-ſick man, - 
% That in his weed cares not to murder me. 


Dr. Warburton in his edition changed m into moet, 
tion was adopted, I think, without neceflity, by the ſu 
All the expreflions enumerated by him,—"* I will eat no jb, Per 
hath fallen into the unclean p of her diſpleaſure, Ss 
ſufficiently well with the text, without any change- r 
talked metaphorically of being muddy'd by the dilpleaſure 0 ly fallen 
the clown, to render him ridiculous, ſuppoſes him to have actually 
into a fff pend, MaLoxt. 


and his emends- 
bſequent editors. 


„gde 


Coun. 
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Cheon Truly, fortune's difpleafure is but ſluttiſh, if it 
ſell ſo ſtrongly as thou ſpeak ſt of: I will henceforth eat no 
£< of fortune's buttering. Pr'ythee, allow the wind. 

Par. Nay, you need not to ſtop your noſe, fir; I fpake 
bat by a metaphor. 

Clwn, Indeed, fir, if your metaphor ſtink, I will ſtop my 
ole; or againſt any man's metaphor. Pr'ythee, get thee 
further. 

Par. Pray you, fir, deliver me this paper. 

Chun. Foh !] pr'ythee, ſtand away; A paper from for- 


tune's cloſe-ſtool to give to a nobleman ! Look, here he comes 
himſelf, 


Enter LA FEU, 


Here is a pur of fortune's, fir, or of fortune's cat, (but 
not a muſk-cat,) that has fallen into the unclean fiſhpond of 
her diſpleaſure, and, as he ſays, is muddy'd withal : Pray 
you, fir, uſe the carp as you may ; for he looks like a poor, 
decay'd, ingenious, fooliſh, raſcally knave. I do pity his 
diſtreſs in my ſmiles of comfort 4, and leave him to your lord- 
ſtip. [Exit Clown, 

Par. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly 
ſeraich d. 

Lof. And what would you have me to do? 'tis too late to 
pare her nails now, Wherein have you play'd the knave with 
fortune, that ſhe ſhould ſcratch you, who of herſelf is a good 
lady, and would not have knaves thrive long under her?? 
There's a quart d'ecn for you: Let the juſtices make you and 
fortune friends ; I am for other buſineld. 

Far, | beſeech your honour, to hear me one ſingle word. 

Laf. You beg a ſingle penny more: come, you ſhall ha't; 


re your word s. 
Par, My name, my good lord, is Parolles. 


: = all: the wind.] i. e. ſtand to the windward of me. STzevens. 
I 4 puty bis diſtreſs in my [miles of comfert,] The meaning is, I 

pity for his diftreſs, by encouraging him with à gracions ſmile. 

© old reading [which Dr, Warburton changed to /imrles} may ſtand. 

HsuaTH. 
=— under her? 


bade ] Her, which is not in the firſt e was ſupplied b 
editor of the ſecond faks, MALONE. e gi , 


© => Jave y2ur wwerd.] i. e. you need not aſk ;—bere it is, MALONE. 


teſtify m 


Lof. 


- 
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Laf. You beg more than one word then“. Cox my pal. 
ſion ! give me your hand : How does your drum? 

Par. O my good lord, you were the firſt that found me. 

Laf. Was I, in ſooth? and I was the firſt that loſt thee, 

Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in ſome grace, 
for you did bring me out. 1 15 

| Laf. Out upon thee, knave! doſt thou put upon me a 

once both the office of God and the devil? one brings thee 
in grace, and the other brings thee out. [Trumpets ſound] 
The king's coming, I know by his trumpets.——Sirrah, in- 
quire further after me; I had talk of you laſt night: though 
you are a fool and a knave, you ſhall eat“; go to, follow. 

Par. I praiſe God for you, [Exeur, 


SCENE. III. 


The ſame, A Room in the Count's Palace. 


Flourifh, Enter King, Counteſs, L Arzu, Lordi, Gentle 


men, Guards, Oc. 


King. We loſt a jewel of her; and our eſteem ? 
Was mace much poorer by it: but your ſon, 
As mad in folly, lack'd the ſenſe to kaow 
Her eſtimation home *, 


7 Yeu beg more than one word then.] A quibble is intended 1 
word Pareles, which in French is plural, and fignifies wor di. * 
which is not found in the old copy, was added, perhaps unneceſſarily, U 
the editor of the third folio. M ALONE. f palſtaff 

8 — you ſball eat; ] Parolles has many of the lineaments of s : 
and ſeems to be the character which Shakſpeare delighted to 2 
fellow that had more wit than virtue. Though juſtice required F . is 
ſhould be detected and expoſed, yet his wices fit ſo fit in lin my PE 
not at laſt ſuffered to ſtarve. Jon Ns0N. : he loſs of 

9 eſteem] Ffleem is here reckening or eftimate. Since t 72 5 
Helen with her virtues and qualifications, our account 18 ſunk; W 3 
have to reckon ourſelves king of, is much poorer than before. Jon 

1 — heme.) That is, completely, in its full extent. 3 
So, in Macbeth; * That thruſted eme,“ &c. Ma tox. 
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Count. 'Tis paſt, my liege: | 


And I beſeech your majeſty to make it 
Nataral rebellion, done the blade of youth * ; 
When oil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon's force, 
O'erbears it, and burns on. 

King, My honour'd lady, 
I have forgiven and forgotten all : 
Though my revenges were high bent upon him, 
And watch'd the time to ſhoot, 

Laf. This I muſt fay,— _ 
But Grit 1 beg my pardon, —The young lord 
Did to his majeſty, his mother, and his lady, 
Offence of mighty note; but to himſelf 
The greateſt wrong of all : he Joſt a wife, 
Vhoſe beauty did aſtoniſh the ſurvey 
Of richeſt eyes ?; whoſe words all ears took captive ; 
Whoſe dear perfection, hearts that ſcorn'd to ſerve, 
Humbly call'd miſtreſs, 

King. Praiſing what is pK | 
Makes the remembrance dear.-Well, call him hither j— 
Ve are reconcil'd, and the firſt view ſhall kill 
All repetition ?: Let him not aſk our pardon ; 


R 5 The 


— 


: = blade of ye] In the ſpring of car!y life, when the man is yet. 
green, Oil and fire ſuit but ill with 6/ade, and therefore Dr, Warburton: 
belege of youth, Jonnson, 

This very probable emend.tivn was firſt propoſed by Mr. Theebald, 
Wo ha produced theſe two paſſages in ſupport of it: 


Go do know 


* When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 
* Lends the tongue vows. Theſe blazes” &c. Hamlet, 


again, in Tre:lus and Creſſida : 


For Hector, in his blase of wrath,” &, MaLons. 

Ay rickell eyes;)} Shakpeare means that her beauty had aſtoniſhed 
noe, who, having ſeen the greateſt number of fair women, might be 
lad tc be the richeft in ideas of beauty. So, in As you like it: 

— to have ſeen much and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and 
poor binds,” STEEvans. | 

* — the firſt viewo ſball hill 

a — ] The fit interview ſball put an end to all recellect ion 
a e poſt. Shik\prare is now haſtening to the end of the play, finds 
ert ſutkcient to fill up his remaining ſcenes, and therefore, as on 
"ay uch occaſions, contracts his dialogue and precipitates his action. 
1 that Bertram's double crime of cruelty and diſobedi- 
"> Joined likewiſe with ſome hypocriſy, ſhould raiſe more teſent- 
— and that though his mother might eaſily forgive him, bis kigg 
more pertinaciouſly vindicate his own authority and Helen's merit. 


Of 
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The nature of his preat offence is dead, 

And deeper than oblivion we do bury 

The incenſing relicks of it: let him a proach, 

A ſtranger, no offender; and inform him, 

So 'tis our will he ſhould. 
Gent. I ſhall, my liege. [Exit Gentleman 
King. What ſays he to your daughter? have you ſpoke? 
Laf. All that he is hath reference to your highoeſs 
King. Then ſhall we have a match. I have letters ſent 

me, 


That ſet him high in fame. 


Enter BEATRAN. 


Laf. He looks well on't. 

King. J am not a day of ſeaſon, 
For thou may'lt ſee a ſun-ſhine and a hail 
In me at once : But to the brighteſt beams 
Diſtracted clouds give way; fo ſtand thou forth, 
The time is fair again. 

Ber. My high repented blames 5, 
Dear ſovereign, pardon me. 

King. All is whole; | 
Not one word more of the conſumed time. 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
The inaudible and noiſeleſs boot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them: You remember 
The daughter of this lord? 

Ber. Admiringly, my liege: At firſt 
I ſtuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durſt make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Where the impreſſion of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his ſcornful perſpective did lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour; 
Scorn'd a fair colour, or expreſs'd it ſtol's ; 


| Of all this Shakſpeare could not be ignorant, but Shakſpeare wanted te 
eonclute his play. Jon neon. 

; s My 2 bla mes, ] Higb- reterted blames, are faults 2 
ed of to the height, to the utmoſt. Shak ſpe are has bigh-fantaftic 
Teo: ft Night. STSEVENS. 


Extended 


e + 23 bud 
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Fxtended or contracted all proportions, 
To a moſt hideous object: Thence it came, 
That ſhe, whom all men prais'd, and whom myſelf, 
dince! have loſt, have lov'd, was in mine eye 
The duſt that did offend it. 
King. Well excus'd ; | 
That thou didſt love her, ftrikes ſome ſcores away 
From the great compt : But love, that comes too late, 
Like a remorſeful pardon flowly carried, 
To the great ſender turns a ſour offence, 
Crying, That's good that's gone: our rath faults 
Make trivial price of ſerious things we have, 
Not knowing them, until we know their grave: 
Of our diſpleaſures, to ourſelves unjuſt, 
Deltroy our friends, and after weep their duſt: 
Our own love waking cries to ſee what's done, 
While ſhameful hate ſleeps out the afternoon ©. 
Be this ſweet Helen's knell, and now forget her. 
dend forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin: 
The main conſents are had ; and here we'll ſtay 
To ſee our widower's ſecond marriage-day. 
Count. Which better than the firſt, O dear heaven bleſs ! 
Or, ere they meet in me, O nature, ceaſe ? ! 
Laf. Come on, my ſon, in whom my houſe's name 
Muſt be digeſted, give a favour from you, 
To ſparkle in the ſpirits of my daughter, 


v Our own love waking cries to ſee what's done, 
While ſhameful hate &c.) The meaning may be, that hatred ill 

(intinues tu ſleep at eaſe, while love is weeping. Jonunow, 

[ cannot comprehend this paſſage as it ſtands, and have no doubt that 
ve thould fed Our ed love waking, &c. Extinfus amabitur idem. 

Our «wn love can mean nothing but our ſelf. love, which would not 
be ſenſe in this place; but our old love waking means, our former love 
being revived, MasoN. | 

This conjecture appears to me extremely probable; but waking will 
ot, 1 think, here admit of Mr. Maſon's interpretation, being revived ; 
vt indeed is it neceſſary to his emendation. It is clear from the ſub- 
(equent line that waking is here uſed in its ordinary ſenſe, Hate ſleeps 
il eaſe, unmoleſted by any remembrance of the dead, while old love, 
'eproaching itſelf for not having been ſufficiently kind to a Ceparted 
end, * wakes and weeps;“ crying, that's goed that's gone.” 


3 MaLoxe, 
' Which better than the firft, O dear heaven, bleſs ! 

1 Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe!) Theſe two lines in the 
cody re attributed to the king. The preſent regulation, which is 
tienly right, was made by Mr. Theobald. MaALons, 


That 
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That ſhe may quickly come.—By my old beard, 
And every hair that's on't, Helen, that's dead, 
Was a ſweet creature; ſuch a ring as this, 
The laſt that &er I took her leave * at court, 

I ſaw upon her finger. | 

Ber. Hers it was not. | 

King. Now, pray you, let me ſee it; for mine eye, 
While I was ſpeaking, oft was faſten'd to't.— 
This ring was mine; and, when | gave it Helen, 
T bade her, if her fortunes ever ſtood 
Neceſhty'd to help, that 9 by this token 
J would relieve her: Had you that craft, to reave her 
Of what ſhould ſtead her moſt? 

Ber. My gracious ſovereign, 
Howe'er it pleaſes you to take it ſo, 
The ring was never hers. 

Count. Son, on my life, 
] have ſeen her wear it; and ſhe reckon'd it 
At her life's rate. 

Laf. T am ſure, I ſaw her wear it. 

Ber. You are deceiv'd, my lord, ſhe never ſaw it: 
In Florence was it from a caſement thrown mei, 
Wrap'd in a paper, which contain'd the name 
Of her that threw it: noble ſhe was, and thought 
I flood ingag'd * ; but when I had ſubſcrib'd 

To 


* The lafl that eber | tee ber leave—)] The laſt time that I faw her, 
when ſhe was leaving the court. Mr Rowe and the ſublequent ecitois 
read—that e er e took &. MaLons. 

9 bade her, if her fortunes ever feed 

. Neceſſi:y'd to help, that—] Ou: author here, as in mary ther 
places, ſecms tc have forgotten in the clole of the ſentence how he be 
gan to conſtruct it, The meaning however is clear, and | do noi (ulped 
any corruption, MALONE, 

1 In Flirence was it from a caſemen! thr exon me.] Bertram ill es- 
tione+ to have too little virtue to deſerve Helen. He did not know ig. 
deed that it was Helen?; ring, but he knew that he had it not froms 
window.. JOHNSON, 

2 — ncble ſhe was, and thought 

] fived ingag'd 3] The fiſt folio rex/5—ingag'd, which perhaps MI! 
be intended in the fame ſenſs with the reading propoſed by Mr. Theoba'd 
ſungap'd) i. e nit engaged; as Shakipeare in another place uſes geg 

| fur engaged. Merchant of Venice, AQ I. ſe. i TVYIEWaIT r. 

Gaved is vied by other ancient writers, as well as by Shak ſpeare, ior 
exy, aged, So, in a Paſtrral, by Daniel, 1605: 
+ Not that the earth did gage 
% Unta the h.ſbandman 
Her voluntary fruits, ſiee without fees,” 


Ig | 
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To mine own fortune, and inform'd her fully, 
| could not anſwer in that courſe of honour 
As ſhe had made the overture, ſhe ceas'd, 
In heavy ſatisfaction, and would never 
Receive the ring again. 

King. Plutus himſelf, W 12 
That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine ?, 
Hath not in nature's myſtery more ſcience, 
Than | have in this ring: *twas mine, 'twas Helen's, 
Whoever gave it you: J hen if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourſelf, 
Confels 'twas hers *, and by what rough enforcement 
You got it from her : ſhe call'd the faints to furety, 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf in bed, 
(Vhere you have never come, ) or lent it us 
Upon her great diſaſter, 

Ber. She never ſaw it 

King. Thou ſpeak'ſt it falſely, as I love mine honour ; 
And mak'ſt conjectural fears to come into me, 
Which I would fain ſhut out: If it ſhould prove 
That thou art ſo inhuman, —*twill not prove ſo ;— 


And yet | know not :—thou didſt hate her deadly, 


l:zazed inthe ſenſe of nnengzagd, is a word of exaꝗly the ſame for- 
mat on a+ ine, which is uied by Shakfpeare and the contemporary 
ers for unin/abrtable, MALONE. 

The plain meaning is, ſhe law me receive the ring, and thought me 
engaged to her. Jon won. i 

3 Flutus himſelf, 

Tat kn:wos the tis and multiplying medicine,] Plutus the grand 
iGhemiſt, who knows the tindure which confers the properties of gold 
wor ba e metals, and the matter by which geld is multiplied, by which 
wall quant ty of gold is made to communicate its qualities to a large 
ret of metal. * 

ln the reign of Henry the Fourth, a law was mae to forbid all men 
the. ceforth te multiply gold, or uſe any craft of multiplication. Of 
which law, Mr. Buyle, when he was warm wich the hope of tt auſuuta- 
lion, procured a repea!. Jon NSON. 

4 Then, if you know 

That you are well acquainted with yourſelf, 

Cinfejs twas ert, ] i. e. confeſs the ring was hers, for you know it 
"well as you know that you are yourſelf. EpDwaARr bs. 

The true merning of this expreſſion is, If you krowo that your facul- 
decade fo ſound, as that you have the prefer conſciouſne/s of your ewn 


5 and ate able to recollc& and relate what you have dune, tell me, 
OHR. 


And 
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And ſhe is dead ; which nothing, but to cloſe 
Her eyes myſelf, could win me to believe, 
More than to ſee this ring. —Take him away.— 
[ Guards ſeize Bertram, 
More fore-paſt proofs, howe'er the matter ſall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear'd too little 5,—Away with him;— 
We'll ſift this matter further. 
Ber. If you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever hers, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I huſbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. Exit Bertram, guarded, 


Enter a Gentleman. 


King. I am wrap'd in diſmal thinkings. 

Gent. Gracious ſovereign, 

Whether I have been to blame, or no, I know not; 
Here's a petition from a Florentine, 

Who hath, for four or five removes, come ſhort 
To tender it herſelf . I undertook it, 
Vanquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech 

Of the poor ſuppliant, who by this, I know, 

Is here attending: her buſineſs looks in her 

With an importing viſage ; and ſhe told me, 

In a ſweet verbal brief, it did concern 

Your highneſs with herſelf, 

King. [ reads. ] —Upon his many proteſlations 10 marry ni, 
«hen Ji wife was dead, I bluſb to ſay it, he won me. Now 
is the count Rouſillon a widower ; his wows we He to mt, 
und my honour r paid to him, He flole from Florence, taking 
no leave, and I follow him to this country for juſtice: Gran i 


s My fore-paſt profs, heawe'er the matter fall, 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, : cel 

Having wainly fear'd too little.) The proofs wwhich I have af ws 
bad, are ſufficient to ſhew that iy fears were not vain and 1 
on ve rather been hitherto more eaſy than I ought, and have #3779 
by had too little fear. Joungon. 

2 Who hath, 1 7 froe removes, come bert &c.] 4a — 
miſled the opportunity of preſenting it in perſon to your majeli): neges 
at Marſeilles, or on the road from thence to Rouſillon, in conleq 
of having been four or five removes behind you. MAaLoxE. 

Removes are jeurnies or peſt tagen. Jonunson. 


"nt, 
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me, O ling; in you it beſt lies; otherwiſe a ſeducer flouriſhes, 
and a poor maid is undone. 
Diana CarvLerT. 


La. 1 will buy me a ſon-m-law in 2 fair, and toll for 
his?, I'll none of him. 

King, The heavens bave thought well on thee, Lafeu. 

To bring forth this diſcovery.— Seek theſe ſuitors ;— 

Go, ſpeedily, and bring again the count. 

[ Exeunt Gentleman, and ſome Attendants, 
[am afeard, the life of Helen, lady, 

Was foully ſnatch'd. 

Cunt, Now, juſtice on the doers ! 


Enter BE TAAM, guarded. 
King. I wonder, fir, ſince wives are monſters to you“ 


And that you fly them as you ſwear them lordſhip ?, 
Ye: you deſire to marry.— What woman's that? 


* 


I will buy me @ ſon in-laww in a fair, and to! for this.) The mean» 
ng, | think, is | will purchaſe s ſon-in law at a fair, and get rid of this 
wirthleſs ſellow, by telling him aut of it. To toll à perſon ont of A fair 
ws 2 phraſe of the time. 80, in Camden's Remarnes, 160g: At a 
lun boſome w Faire at London there was an eſchcator of the ſame city, 
that had arreſted a clothier that was outlawed, and had ſeized his goods, 
nch he had brought into the faire, to/ling bin out of the faire, by 2 
lire.” 

And toll for this may however mean—and I will fell this fellow in 2 
br, 2 I would a horſe, publickly entering in the tall-b:ok the par iculars 
of the ſale. For the hint of this latter interpretation I am indebted to 
br, Percy. I incline, however, to the former expoſition, Ma cons. 
The words ſeern to mean, I il buy me a new ſon-in-law &. and tolt 
te bell for this, i. e. look upon him as a dead man. STEEVENS. 

Tie following paſſage io King Henry IF. P. II. may be adduced in 
"wort of Mr, Steevens's interpretation of this paſſage: ** Come, thou 
bal: $0 to the wars in a gown,—and I will take ſuch order that thy 
nend ſhall ring for thee,” 
lere Palſtaff certainly means to ſpeak equivocally; an.| one of his 
"ts 1s, * [ will take care to have thee knocked in the heid, and thy 
ends (h.ll ring thy funeral knell.” MaLons. 

wender, fir, fince wives &.] The old copy reads—1 wonder, fir, 

es ec. The indiſputable emendation, now adopted, was pro- 
Fed by Mr, Tyrwhitt. Ma tom k. 

ai qu ſrvear them lordſhip,] I ſuppoſe ler dſbip is put for that 
Flecken, which the huſband in the martiage- ceremony promiſes to the 
We, TVAWNITx. 


4 U believe, here ſigniſies as ſoon ar, MA Lox k. 


. 
. 


Re-enter 
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Re-enter Gentleman, with Widow, and Dax, 


Dia. Jam, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet; 

My ſuit, as I do underſtand, you know, 
And therefore know how far I may he pitied. 

Mid. Jam her mother, fir, whoſe age and honour 
Both ſuffer under this complaint we bring, 

And both ſhall ceaſe ', without your remedy, 

King. Come hither, count: Do you know theſe women? 

Ber, My lord, I neither can nor will deny 
But that I know them: Do they charge me further? 

Dia. Why do you look ſo ſtrange upon your wife? 

Ber, She's none of mine, my lord. 

Dia. If yon ſhall marry, 

You give awa this hand, and that is mine; 

You give away heaven's vows, and thoſe are mine; 
You give away myſelf,. which is known mine; 

For I by vow am fo embody'd yours, 

That ſhe, which marries you, muſt marry me, 
Either both, or none. 

Laf. Your reputation ha Ber.] comes too ſhort for my 
daughter, you are no huſband for her. 

Ber. My lord, this is a fond and deſperate creature, 
Whom ſometime I have laugh'd with: lei your highnels 
Lay a mere noble thought upon mine honour, 

Than for to think that | would fiok it here > 

King. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to friend, 
Till your deeds gain them: Fairer prove your honour, 
Than in my thought it lies ! 

Dia Good my lord, 

Atl him upon his oath, if he does think 
He had not my virginity. 

King. What ſay'ſt thou to her? 

Ber. She's impudent, my lord; 

And was a common gameſter to the camp“. 


1 — fall ceaſe,] i. e deceaſe, die. So, in King Lear! « Fall 2 
ceaſe.” I think the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in 2 former cee 
this comedy. STEEVeNs. | yo 

2 — a common gameſter to the camp.) A gameſier was formerly oo 
to ſignity a wanton, So, in Pericles, p. 125, edit. 1780, Lyum 
ate Maiina, Were you a jameſier at five or at ſeven? Mate. 


Dia. 
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Hia. He does me wrong, my lord; if I were lo, 
He might have bought me at a common price : 
bo not believe him: O, behold this ring, 
Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity 3, 
Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o' the camp, 
If 1 be one. 
Count. He bluſhes, and 'tis it!“: 
Of 6x preceding anceſtors, that gem 
Conferr'd by teſtament to the ſequent iſſue, = 
Hath it been own'd, and worn. This is his wife; 
That ring's a thouſand proofs, 
King. Mes hought, you ſaid ?, 
You aw one here in court could witneſs it. 
Dia. 1 did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
& bad an inſtrument ; his name's Parolles. 
Lof. I ſaw the man to day, if man he be, 
King, Find him, and bring him hither, 
Ber. What of him? 
He's quoted for a moſt perſidious ſlave *, 
With all the ſpots o'the world tax'd and detoſh'd ; 
Whoſe nature ſickens but to ſpeak a truth *; 
Am I or that, or this, for what he'll utter, 
That will fpeak any thing ? 
Kirg, She hath that ring of yours. 
Ber, I think, ſhe has: certain it is, I lik'd her, 
And boarded her the wanton way of youth: 
he knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reſtraint, 


TYWhiſe high reſpect, and rich validiiy,] Validity means walue. $0, 
It King Lear ; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure.” 
Azain, in Tel Night 2 
of what validity and pitch ſoever.” STzEvEns. 
F—="irit:] The old copy has—'tis hit, The emendation was made 


br Mr, Stevens. In many of our old chronicles I have found hit printed 


ſex of it, Hence probably the miſtake bere. Mr. Pope reads—and 
ls his, Ma LON E. . 


i Metheught, you ſaid,] The poet has here forgot himſelf, Diana 
Rd no luch thing, BLACKsSTONB, 
He's quoted fer a moſt perfidious flave,] Quoted has the ſame ſenſe as 


Med. OTEEVENS, 
= but 70 ea, @ truth ;) i e. only to ſpeak a truth, TY XW AIT. 


As 
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As all the impediments in fancy's courſe 
Are motives of more fancy“; and, in fine, 
Her inſuit coming with her modern grace, 
Subdued me to her rate: ſhe got the ring; 
And | had that, which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought. 
Dia. I muſt be patient; 
You, that turn'd off“ at firſt ſo noble a wife, 
May juſtly diet me *, I pray you yet, 
(Since you lack virtue, I will loſe a huſband,) 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 
And give me mine again. 
Ber. I have it not. 
King. What ring was yours, I pray you? 
Dia. Sir, much like 
The ſame upon your finger. 
King. Know you this ring ? this ring was his of late, 
Dia, And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 
King. The (tory then goes falſe, you threw it him 
Our of a caſement, 
Dia. | have ſpoke the truth. 


9 — all impediments in fog? cour fe | 
Are m:tiver of more anty; &c very thing that obfiruds love it 
en occafion by<which love is berghtemed, And, te conclude, ber ſolicitatin 
concurring with her faſbionable appearance, the got the ring. | am on 
certain * have attained the true meaning of the word modern, whucty 
rhaps, ſiguifes rather meanly pretty. lonssox. . 
* bellows modern means — Fe kate will then de cbis.— Her 
ſolicitation concurring with her appearance of being common, |. e. Wil 
the appearance of her being tobe had, as we lay at preſent. Shakſpeare 
uſes the word modern frequently, and always in this eaſe. r* 
Dr. Johnſon's laſt interpretation is certainly the true one. I thin 
with Mr. Steevens that medern here, as almoſt every where in Shak- 
ſpeare, means common, ordinary; but do not ſuppoſe that Bertram here 
means to call Diana a common gamelter, though he has ſiy led ber (018 
a former paſſage. MaALovs. * 
i You, that tuyn'd eff —) The old copy read. You that have n 
The latter word was probably caught by the compoſitor's eye from 4 pr 
eading line. The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. Ma Lov. 4 
* May juſily diet me.) May j»ftly oath or be weary of me, as peoh 
y JJ a y n 10 
generally are of a regimen or preicribed diet. Such, I imagine, , 
meaning. Mr, Collins thinks, ſhe means, May juſtly make we rn 


by depriving me (as Deſdemona ſays) of the. rites tor which | ro 2 


Frter 
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Enter PAROLLES. 


ger. My lord, I do confeſs the ring was hers, 

King. You boggle ſhrewdly, every feather {tarts you, 

Dia. Ay, my lord. 

King, Tell me firrah, but tell me true, 1 charge you, 

Not fearing the diſpleaſure of your maſter, 
(Which, on your juſt proceeding, I'll keep off,) 
By him, and by this woman here, what know you ? 

Par. So pleaſe your majeſty, my maſter hath been an ho- 
nourable gentleman z tricks he hath had in him, which gen- 
emen have. 

King. Come, come, to the purpoſe ; Did he love this wo- 
man? 

Par. Faith, fir, he did love her; But how 3? 

King. How, | pray you ? 

Par, He did love her, fir, as a gentleman loves a woman, 

King. How is that? 

Par, He loy'd her, ſir, and lov'd her not. 

King. As thou art a knave, aod no kaave :— What an 
equivocal companion is this ? 

Par, I am a poor man, and at your majeſty's command, 

Laf. He's a good drum, my lord, but a naughty orator. 

Dia. Do you know, he promiſed me marriage ? 

Par, Faith, I know more than I'll ſpeak. 

King. But wilt thou not ſpeak all thou know'ſt ? 

Par, Yes, ſo pleaſe your majeſty : I did go between them, 
u [ſaid ; but more than that, he loved her, — for, indeed, he 
vas mad for her, and talk'd of Satan, and of limbo, and of 
furies, and I know not what: yet | was in that credit with 
them at that time, that I knew of their going to bed; and of 
ther motions, as e her marriage, and things which 


would derive me ill will to peak of, therefore 1 will not ſpeak 
What | know, 


be did love her: 
bng's next ſpeech. er; But how?] But how perhaps belongs to the 


Bat heew, hov, I pray you ? : 


This ſuits bert ; 8 0 
keen — vgs the king s apparent impatience and ſolicitude for 


King. 


W 
! 
| 
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King. Thou haſt ſpoken all already, unleſs thou canſt fy 
they are marry'd : But thou art too fine in thy evidence; 
therefore ſtand aſide.— This ring, you ſay, was yours? 

Dia, Ay, my good lord. 

King. Where did you buy it? or who gave it you? 

Dia It was not given me, nor I did not buy it, 
King. Who lent it you ? 

Dia. It was not lent me neither. 

King. Where did you find it then? 

Dis. | found it nor. 

King. If it were yours by none of all theſe ways, 
How could you give it him ? 

Dia. | never gave it him, 

Laf. This woman's an eaſy glove, my lord; ſhe goes of 
and on at pleaſure. 

King. l his ring was mine, ] gave it his firſt wife, 

Dia. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I know, 

King. Take her away, I do not like her now; 

To priſon with her: and away with him. 
Unleſs thou tell ſt me where thou had'ſt this ring, 
Thou dieſt within this hour, | 

Dia, VI] never tell you, N 

King, Take her away. 

Dia, I'll put in bail, my liege, 

King. | think thee now ſome common cuſtomer ?, 

Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, 'twas you, 
King. Wherefore haſt thou accus'd him all this while! 
Dia. Becauſe he's guilty, and he is not guilty ; 

He knows, | am no maid, and he'll ſwear to't. 
PII ſwear, I am a maid, and he knows not. 
Great king, I am no ſtrumpet, by my life; 
Jam either maid, or elſe this old man's wife. 
[ Pointing to Lara, 

King. She does abuſe our ears; to priſon with her. 

Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail.— Stay, royal firz 
| [Exit W 1d0W, 
The jeweller, that owes the ring is ſent for, 


4 But then art too fine in thy evidence ;) Too fine is, too full _ 
too artful. A French expreſſion trop fine So, in Sir Henry M. 10 
celebrated Paralle/; We may rate this one ſecret, as It was þ ) 
Carried, at 4000. in preſent money.“ Na ton. 

''5 — cuſtemer. ] i. e. a common woman, So, in Othells : 


« [ inarry her !—-what ?—2 fuſfomer /” STLEVENS. 


And 


a” = 


_—  - wo & XX 


Y. 
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And he ſhall ſurety me. But for this lord, 
Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himſelf, 
Though yet be never harm'd me, here | quit him: 


O 


He knows himſelf, my bed he hath deſil'd s; 

And at that time he got his wife with child: . 
Dead though ſhe be, ſhe feels her young one kick; 
do there's my riddle, One, that's dead, is quick: 
And now behold the meaning. 


Re enter Widow, with HeLENA, 


King. 1s there no exorcilt ?, 


Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 


lot real, that I ſee ? 

fl, No, my good lord; 
Tis but a ſhadow of a wife you ſee, 
The name and not the thing. 

Bir, Both, both; O, pardon ! 


6 He ln, himſelf, &e,)] This dialogue is too long, fince the audience 
aleady knew the whole tranſaQion; nor is there any realan for puzzling 
the king 20d playing with his paſſions; but it was much eafier than to 
Fake a pathetica! interview between Helen and her huſband, her mo- 
ther, and the king. JoansoN. 

= exercift,) This word is uſed, not very properly, for enchanter. 

. Jon NUN. 

Shakfpeare invariably uſes the word ex:rcift to imply a perton who 
ein raile (pirits, not in the uſual ſenſe of one that can lay them. So, 
Leuius in Julius Cæ ſar lays, 5 

„ Thou, like an ex:rcift, haſt conjur*d'up 
My mortificd ſpirit.” Maso. 


Such was the common acceptation of the word in our author's time, 
% Miaſkieu in his DI T 1617: * An Exercft, or Conjurer,”—So alſo, 
* To conjure or exerciſe a ſpirit.” 

The a fference between a Cenjurer, a Hitch, and an Inchanter, ac- 
erding to that writer, is as follows: 

Ide Compurer ſeemeth by praiers and invocaticns of God's power» 
full names, to compell the Divell to ſay or doe what he commande th 
vm. The Witch dealech rather by a friendly and voluntarie conference 
agreement between him or her and the Divell or Familiar, to have 
dis of ber turne ſerved, in lieu or ſtead of blood or other gift offered 
nato him, e\pecially of his or her ſuule *—And both thele differ from 
Inchanters or Sorcerers, becauſe the form+-r two have perſonal conference 
vith the Divell, and the other med-iles but with medicines and ceremo- 
val formes of words called char mes, without apparition.” MATLONE. 


Hel. 
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Hel. O, my good lord, when | was like this maid, 
I found you wond'rous kind. There is your ring, 
And, look you, here's your letter ; This it ſays, 
When from my finger you can get this ring, 
And are * by me with child, — This is done: 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won! 
Ber. If the, my liege, can make me know this clearly, 
PII love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 
Hel. If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 
Deadly divorce ſtep between me and you! 
O, my dear mother, do ſee you living? 
Laf. Mine eyes ſmell onions, I aſl weep anon: =Good 
Tom Drum, lend me a handkerchief: So, I thank thee; wait 
on me home, I'll make ſport with thee : Let thy courteſ 
alone, they are ſcurvy ones. 
King. Let us from point to point this ſtory know, 
To make the even truth in pleaſure flow ;— 
If thou be'ſt yet a freſh uncropped flower, [to Diam 
Chooſe thou thy huſband, and I'll pay the dower; 
For I can gueſs, that, by thy honeſt aid, 
Thou kepr'ſt a wife herſelf, thyſelf a maid.— 
Of that, and all the progreſs, more and leſs, 
Reſolvedly more leiſure ſhall expreſs : 
All yet ſeems well; and, if it end ſo meet, 
The bitter paſt, more welcome is the ſweet. - 


Advancing. 


The king's a beggar, now the play is done“. 
All is well ended, if this ſuit be won, 
T hat you expreſs content; which we ill pay, 
With ſtriſe to pleaſe you, day exceeding day: 


* And are—] The old copy reads—And it, Mr. Rowe made the 
emendation. MALox t. : 

$ The king's a beggar, now he play is done :) Though theſe nes 470 
fafficiently incelligible in their obvious ſenſe, yet perhaps there is lam 
alluſion to the old tale of The King and the 2 which was the ſub- 
ject of a ballad, and, as it ſhould ſeem from the following lines ia 
Richard IT. of ſome popular interlude alſo: b 


* Our ſcene is altered from a ſerious thing, 


* And now chang'd toi he beggar and the king.” Matrox, 


Our. 
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Ours be your 22 then, and yours our parts? ; 
Your gentle hands lend us, and take our hearts *. [Exeunt, 


9 Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts;) The meaning is: 
Grant us then your patience; hear us without interruption, And take 
ur farts; that is, ſupport and defend us Jounsow 

! This play has many delightful ſcenes, though not ſufficiently pro- 
bable, and ſome happy characters, though not new, nor produced by any 
deep knowledge of buman nature. Parolles is a boaſter and a coward, 
ſuch as has always been the ſport of tbe (tage, but perhaps never raiſed 
more laughter or contempt than in the hands of Shakſpeare. 

[ cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man noble without gene- 
roſity, and young without truth; who marries Helen as a coward, and 
leaves her as a profligate: when ſhe is dead by his unkindaeſs, ſneaks 
home to a ſecond marriage; is accuſed by a woman whom he has wrong= 
ed, deſends himſelf by falſehood, and is diſmiſſed to happineſs. 

The ſtory of Bertram and Diana had been told before of Mariana and 


Angelo, and, to confeſs the truth, ſcarcely merited to be heard a ſecond 
ume. Jon x 


